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PREFACE 


Following the publication of the two volumes commemorat- 
ing the 50th anniversary of the founding of the Sia?n Society, 
some scholars interested in the history of Siam pointed to the 
need for access to dependable source material in English.. They 
expressed a wish that something should be done to deal with the 
relative dearth of such information. The matter was brought to 
the attention of the Council of the Siam Society. After due con- 
sideration the Council resolved to make available, in a separate 
volume, those articles bearing on Siamese history which appeared 
in the Journal of the Siam Society during the past fifty-three 
years. 

To accomplish this objective a Special .Committee was ap- 
pointed by the President, His Highness Prince Dhani Nivat, Kro- 
mamun Bidyalabh, charged with the task of selecting those articles 
deemed to be of most value to historians and others interested in 
Siam and its relations with her immediate neighbours as well as 
with more distant countries of the world. The Committee con- 
sisted of Dean Rong Syamananda, Mom Rajawongse Sumona- 
jati Swasdikul, Phya Anuman Rajadhon, Mr. Kachorn Sukha- 
banij, Dr. Frank Williston, Mrs. Mary Sanford and Dr. Joseph 
S. Gould — Chairman. 

Several meetings of the Committee were devoted to a care- 
ful examination of the index of articles in order to determine their 
value and priority for publication. However, in order to expedite 
the work {because not all members of the Committee were always 
readily available) Dean Rong Syamananda and the Chairman 
completed the task. They therefore take full responsibility for the 
choice of articles presented in this volume. 

For the convenience of the reader the articles selected have 
been grouped into six sections, each of which will be published as 
a volume. The first volume contains articles on early history, 
including that of Ayuthia; the second, material on Lopburi, Bang- 

and Bhuket: the third and fourth cover the history of Siam s 
relations with Burma; the fifth, on Siam’s relations with Portugal, 
Holland, and the Vatican; and the sixth, on her relations with 
France. England, and Denmark. 

1 1 is hoped that this modest publication will in a measure 
mrct thr requirements of the growing number of serious scholars 
:ntere<tcd m the history of Siam and its neighbours in Southeast 

.•t 

JOSEPH S. GOULD 
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SIAM IN 1688. 


Translatiok of An EARiiY Xarrative 

By o. FRANKFURTER, Ph. D. 


•I < » I- 


TIiP events wliicli Kvl to (lie ovei'tlirovv of PJjya Vijaypji 
tCoiistaiice Faiileoii; and the coii'iecjuent (l(*])artiire of the 
Freneh from Siam, in 1()8,S, in tlie rei^ni of Somdet Phra 
Narayana are soniewliat ohseiii'e. Cont(‘ni[)oi*aiy Siamese 
records have not })eeii found, and it cannot he denied that the 
history which was compiled in 179.5, and afterwards levised 
by Somdet Phia Paramaiiii jit in LStO, treated tlu* events as 
far as Coiistanc(‘ Faulcon and tlie French Embassies were 
concerned more in the li'^ht of an interesting tale than as 
lii story. 


The Frencli records were all written fi’om an individual 
standpoint ; and it can be seen from tliese records tlmt dis- 
sensions frequently arose amongst the Frencli and tliat, for 
the most part, eacii pursued a policy for his own ends. The 
chief actors are best described as amateurs. This is especial- 
ly the case with Constance Faulcon Iiimself, wlio by nature 


•clever, but iinedncated and unscrupulous, became vain-t?lori- 
ous and overbearing in dealing with affairs of state which 
were beyond his grasp and control, and he brought upon 
himself the contempt and hati*ed of most Siamese without 
gaining the love or esteem of the foreigners. Phra Phetra- 
cha, sober and unscrupulous, placed himself at the liead 
the discontended party and thus at the death of Phra Nara- 
yana had no difficulty in regaining by vigorous measures 
that independence for Siam of wdiich Faulcon and the 
French Missionaries and Envoys apparently had tried to 
depnve it. 
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Tli(‘ nari'afivt' of wliic-h I a v(?il)al t I’jinslarioii in 

|]i(‘ following' pact's, and to wliich I liav(‘ added a few notes 
to sliow. front Sianu'sc' soiirei's. tin' jx'rsonal statits of the 
Siamese eoiiemmed. is sidd to liav(* hetm wrftteii by 1 )('s fa r^^'es, 
wlio eominandc'd tlie Frmieli troops in Bangkok. 


Tlie piiblislier’s prefaei‘ state's liow Ibc' MS. eaiiu; into 
his liands, l)nt we are justilic'd in lookin^.r u[)oii this state- 
ment with a ee'rtain siispieion. Whilst tliere is no donl)t 
that the narrative' is a true eontemporary re'eord, it was in 
all })rol)id)ility written by a J)ntehman, attaehe*d to the J)nte*h 
fae-torv in Avnddliva. wlio had the' ^n*e*ate'st inte'rest in })re- 
se'rviii'^Mis far as possible the' mono[)oly of tlic' trader which 
w<»uhl have bee'U se'riously intertere'el with if the' Fre'iieli 
had sne*ee*e(h'd in e'stablishin*^' the'inse'l ve's in Aynddhya 
anel ^aitu'd a paramount iiiHnence' tlu're'. He' would thus 
try to mat'e' the' ae'ts of Fhra Fhetraeha appe'ar in as favoui- 
al)h' a liuht as }) )ssible. A Hutch translation of the re'[)ort 
app<*ai-e'd in 1(51)::?, and we' leave' to h)e)k U[)ou this as tneest 
like'ly the' e)i‘ioinal. * 


'Idiat Desfai’^es ce)uld ne)t luive' be'e'ii the' author is made 
e*h‘ar fi-om the' facts r<.'ce)releel bv Lanie'r. who state's in Ids 
Etude* iiistoiiepK' sui* h's Ke'latious de la Fi-ane-e' et du Koy- 
aume eh' Siam, pa^^e' J 74 : — 


■'Some' we'eks later (ij\, after Hece'inber 5th, KItSP) He's- 
far<:-e's ( whe) hael re'tireel fre)m Bhuket toBeu'^a! ) receive'd 
fieun the Ce)urt e)f France his letters ed’ re'call. L'Orifiamme* 
was starting' for Eure)pe ce)nv()yin^^ two ve'ssels e)f the' India 
Ce»mpa!iv, the Le)nre' ( i-' Le)i re) aiiel Saint Xicedas. with ricli 
iiKM-chanel ize. 'I'lie* ollicers anel twe) hundreel sohlie'i’s e'ln barke'd 
on the'se with theii* ce)mmaneh'r in the me)nth e)f Mare-li, 1(51)0. 
'Phe* passage' was wretche'el. illness bre»ke' e)ut amongst the ])as- 
senge'rs. anel 7I<As7u/y/r.s- aN(I Jtis .s’ 0 //.s*, the' Ca[)tain eh' ]A*st I'ilh'. 
ele' la Salh* anel half e)f the crew succumbe*el.' 


T have yive'ii as an at)peneli.\ a t!anslatie)n e)f a h'tte'i* 


’ Aaninerklijk eii Naaiikeiui.'Lr VerhHal der Staais-Ot(ik(riiiL'< ii. Nu I.aai't iu't .laar 
1 'I Mam vcMiLrftallmi. r.cvattciKlf irclvdmR' Mi;aailh'-! 

1 raav. ii u_v liai liijk. Uit hef Handschrift vaa den e)]i{ii-r 
-l.air. UiH.i A. V. 11 . iii'l Ni-dmhuts vcrtauld. ’rot Li'kIch 


ta’iicn 111. en't ii vidrijvfii 


lUi 


I'siL'iii'idi'T lid’ i-’niM-f iil- 

Ficdi-rik Uaaiiiiir. 1692. 
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said to liavo bcHMi wriltoii by an olliia-r of tlio Ibviicii uaiii- 
son to (»iu' of Ids fi'ionds ro^aialino the siaic of rcliL’ioii in 
Siam. Tlie lottor. is a proof iliat (‘V('ii at that day jioi>oii> 
drew largely on tlioir imagination wlmn a poliiic;il jmi jinM- 
liad to be served. Tlie writer sj)eaks in tin* in t rod net ion 
about several letters writttm wliieli bad tdso Ix'eii replied to. 
Now considering that Lalonbert'. in whose siiit(' theollieer 
must have travelled, arrived in Sitim on S(‘))tenil)er i^7t li. PiN?. 
and left a^ain on February ord, KiSS. and that the Frimeh 
occupation of I^an^kok ceased about S(‘j)temb(>V, KiNN. it is 
ditlicult to understand how letters could liav(‘ been reei'ivtMl 
and answered. 
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ADVERTIZEM tNT OP PPIP f>UBLLSPiPR 


Aft(‘r so many aroounts wliicli have appi'aiH'd alxmi 
wiiat has hap[)oiu‘(i i n Siam, 1 have tliou^lU it would hi- aij rrt‘- 
al)h‘ to iIk* piihru’. to (.•omuiiiiiioati* liii’ oiu- which lias lallcn 
into my liamls, and wiiicli contains many rcmarkahlc di-tails. 
1 hopt* that il will la- the hcllcf rcv-idvcd as no rcpoit is at 
hand on tlic jiait of the I'l'ciudi to show what indiici-d 
them to i‘c-tr(*ar from tlK‘ Kin/^doni of Siam : and the im- 
patimicc' which is felt n-^nu’ding it. cannot he la-t tef sat islit-d 
than by an account jiuhlished by t In* (lenend commaiidin.:,^ 
the ^h•(‘ncll tfoops. who iiiniself ”'iv(*s an account of the })i-o- 
ceedin;,»s in which he took a conspicuous part. Tlu're is no 
n(‘c<‘ssity of (‘xplaiuin^^ how this .Nfanusci'ipt lias fallen into 
my hands. It is sutlicii-nt to say t hat I r(*]>rod uce it just as 
T hav(‘ rec‘(*ive(l il. witli excc'ption of soun* ch'i’ical (*rrors 
whicli liave l)e(‘n corr<*cte(l : and I hav(' no doulit liiat tin* 
judicious r(*ader will readily be asj^ured of its coiax'ct ness 
from tlie ori^^inal features which he will find in this work. 



A NAHHATIVK ()F TllK liKVoLr l i,;\s 

which took place 

IX 


Siam 

in the year I6&8. 

:(): 

Pcdjjh* will no (lonl)t Ik* Kiirprist-d td lic.-ii-df rln* >rr~rrii:i* 
I?i*\‘Mliiiiiin?< wlii<‘Ii have tak«*n plafo in fhr Kiimdrtm ,tf 
Siam, nml to learn that tlie Freiiciiinen have left ir a v.-ar 
after ilieir arrival, not wil iistamlin^^ the promises ejveii hv 
the Court re^niitliiiiz the stahility and safety of their esialdish- 
ment. 

lOxperieiiee has <-learIy shown iis. tlial it was not jirissifile 

l<» dejieml <111 t he ^nod wi 1 1 of a Kin;', whom a iinnlal illne>s 

Was hrin^rin;' to the ;^r;ive; nor on the ^joihI intentions of his 

sneee>s»»r. who Was very nnslahh* : nor on the preeariotfs 

ftiranni’ tif Si<*nr C»)nsianee, who moreover IkuI tioi all the 

c-redit and anihoritv whieii he was i)elieved to liave : 

« 

nor yi’t on ilie ;.'ood disposition. res])eet am! love of the 
people i«»wai <i> I he French. Indeed have we not seen thein. 
oji the roinniiy. fnll of hatreil and fury in ordej* to jaiin ns? I 
thon;:lii it my duty to write an aeeoiint of what lias hap- 
jMMied myself, as no one lH*rter than myself could know why 
I ad(»pied the c-fjiirse I have taken : and it was not feasible to 
<'om in n n ieat<* it to many jieophx wlu) howevc*r will mil 
alistain from wi'itin;.' what they think ahont it. 

One will lind, as this narrative proceeds, c-rowii.s over- 
thrown. two Frinees^ and an ado[)tetl s^ni of the Kin;c as.sii.ssi- 
nated. the loss of tlie house and the life t)f Sieiir (.’onsianetC 
several ;rreal Mandaiins in chains, a Siamese t-leverly 
nionntin;^ the tln'orn*. finally the whole Kin;rdom with a 
;rreat iinnihei* of foicdirnors takin;r uj) arms against ns to kill 
us hy open for('<'. aftm- havin;' tried in vain to da so hya /1 
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<infs (tf lri(*l<s. ()in> will in.)i‘iM (Vi'r. in iim iir,<i->i .,i :iii 

si in rnvol III ions liu'- naiim ol' mi!' L:ri':il iviiiL; lo.ifcd 
ovon in liiis t’nrliiosl cornor of tlm worM ; nini a liainlfnl nf 
Fronnli moil iu*:ii*ly willioiit siijiplios. wil lioiil a nmi mii i i,ni. 
ami wirlioni moans of ooi fin;: oil lior. in a wrot ohctl jilarr 
ha<llv f'trl itiod. in llio niiilsi <»f llio lund. (d’ noaily ('(iininii- 
ons rains, ami of nmnliorloss oiln r liardslii ps. rosistinj.: a 
\vliol«* Kin.ijiioin. whioli had siint ihoin iin ami whiolr \va> 
linally ooinp«dl(’d aflpr a sit*ai' of li\o monllis. in spiio of iln- 
rosolniion lakon to dostroy tlKnn. and in sjiili* (d tlio liolp 
rondorod hy foroii^n natioiiH, wlio load oom(‘ fm* tliosaim’ pnr- 
l>oso. U) sninnit to tiio nec*ossity of snpjilyini^ t hoin \vitli slops 
and provisions ii) miahlt' tlnnn to roliro. 


Unt al»o\c ail it is ncoessarv to inaUa’ known tin' sialo., 
in which liio Cknirl (d’ Siam was wlnm I arriv(>d. in order 
Tliat I lio changes widoh liavo taken place may l»o inori' oasi- 
Iv n 1 1 < ic rsl ood . 


riio Kinu: of Siam seemed to mi' aiwavs to liave Ixani 
fall of (-(msiderat ion for our Au^jfnsi Monarel:, wln^si* li(*roi(' 
•.'•lions deliijliti‘d him in thii aeeonnts wliieii were 
j:ivtMi to inm. 'fhis Prince siirelv showed in his fae(‘ ilie' 
sii;ns of oieat m‘ss. an 1 of a (list i iiL^nislnal mind: lu' natural- 
ly a]>pr.‘*iat * i f irei^^’m'rs mor(‘ than liis own snhjcets, whom 
h«- evrr 1 realed with a little eriudt V; and this mmh' him mon^ 
feared tlnin loved in his Kinirdom, Althono'li Irt^ was only 
•M years old. h(‘ was m'Vi'rtludess attaek(al hy an illiu‘.ss. t<^ 
wliich it could <‘asily lx* seem he would siuaannh, 

'Two j'riners, his hroth(*rs, W(‘re those win; accord i n^ Ur 
ihc oiisi ( nils of ih(‘ Kinn'dom had to siuaaa'd to the throiu'.- 
as ill,. Kina’ had no son. 'rin‘ (ddest one was de|>rivt*d of the 
nsi* ol ;ill Ills liinhs; i hi' youna;or feii^ned deafness, in order not 
lo expose himself to tlu' lossof his life, on tiie iirst. snsfiieion 
whirh ihe Kina could liave aaainsthim. 'idiev Wi-re liotlr 
perleeily miiied : 1 In' eider vol n tiiari Iv et‘ded I In'- whole Kin^- 
doin to his vounaer bi'othi'r owine to l)is in tirmitii'S ; 
hut ueiiln'r (;f ihi'in was in liu' ^ood ^'ra(*es of tlie Ivin^^: 
th(‘\ did imi falvo part in any allairs, and ihi’y saw seareidy 
anyone hni their o’\vn servants. 




Ills suit. th<* must t*unsi(|{*i‘;il)l«‘ ullicus aiid (liiiiiitii's. to wlticli 
tin* Kinj^ \vislu*(l to mist* liim. HutMijuyrd in spit (* of t li:it nut 
loss uunsidrral iun. Ilu was always of tlu‘ lirsf ut‘ tlu‘ C/onn- 
i*il. and liad nnn’o (’asily acunss to and niuii* cri'dii at tin* 
('uurt than tin* Simir (Nmstaiua*. who was ladii'ViMl i!» all 
puwurl’ni. ami wliu on Itis part always triial to pcisinuU* ns 
tluTfur. in lowM'ri nj^: as far as he fonid tiu^ antliority of all 
others s(» that he alone sliunld l)e esieenu'd and ti nsied. 


Nevertheless, allhuii^di he was in ^nn'at favour with tin* 
Kin^ of Siam, heeanse this ih*inee found him aloiu' eapal)!!* 
l<» treat with furei^u^ners. hy reason of tlu' ^j:reat knowl(Ml;Lre 
he said lie possessed of all their enstoms and of all ('mirts 
<if Europe ; then* wen* a ^reat many mandarins who held 
lii”fhi*r olliee and liad a jitreater authority, to whom hi* liad to 
make the “SomlKiie" that is to render them on all oeeasions 
homajxe. and he eonld not, as they, enter’into the Chamber 
of the Khm, miU*ss he was etdled. 


In triitli this foreifjfiier had a lively and wide s[)irit 
eapahle of many matters, and ^.riven to la i';Lie enterprises. His 
eomlnet was very ph‘astint, if he wished it to be so; his con- 
versation was very a^^reeable, and he knew how to show his 
value before the Kin;;, from whi-m ho had ;>:ot) a considerable 
fortune, eonsiderin;; the resources of the country. It took 
timeiojTft thorouj;hly acipiainted with liini; later on T found 
in him want of strai;;ht-forwardness. tind sineerity*, also an 
unmeasured ambition, and too ;;ieat an aptitude to ;;et oireml- 
ed and to prosecnti* those whom he lu'lieved looked down 
U{H)n him. Thisjittracted to him the hatred of all tlii'se peojtle 
and of most of the f()rei;;nei's. 

This is in few words what ajipeared to mi* most remark- 
ahle at the (kmrt of Siam, for the uiiderstandin;; of what 
follows. 


With regard to the French, I had in Ban;;kok only 
alamt 2(K) soldiers with their ollicers. Monsieur do Britan 
was at Merj?ui with three of our best companies: and after 
his departiin* I was obli;;ed to hand over thirtv-(iv€i of oiir 
lK?st men. with three or four ofticers, to be placed on the 
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vessels of tilt' of Siam. Kent ii\ piii'suif nf snin,* jijr.iics 

a'Tonlin^' fo an order f l•allsmitled (»ii his pari liy Simir 
( 'oiislauee. 

Of (he s II ill iimiilier l(‘ft to me. tliei-e wioa* slill a 
II ’iml» *1* side, and siclciiess diminished, their mimliers day 
l»y day. .\n I yet at the iilaei* in wliieli \vi' wei’e, wtirk nn 
the fort i ti<* It ions had just lieen started, and iliesi* were so 
lar;re tliat we want(‘d at least I.iino imm In ^.mard tliem wdl. 
1 liad wished that no such •^^reat p!ar<* had been taken, in 
order tlnit. we. luii^hr !)•» hdter iindi'r cover, and hettter in 
{I isition to d ‘fmid ns aj^iinst any/liinu: which mi^lif happen 
( ) ns. [ e.i.ild n )t, li iwever, p.*rsn:id<' Sieiir Constance to 
<*ji:in^e his ilesiirn, which lie liad formed liefoia* onr arrival : 
h iWv'vei* m ich I insisted on h ivinu: workmen, and liowcver 
much tronhle I took myself, in spite of my a'xe and t.lie heat 
fd' the snn, to he always on the spot to se(* that the works 
w«‘re iiro^^re.ssinc:, th(*re reinained to he linislied, whim mat teis 
heeame serious, two bastions, two curtains amt onccavalicr. 

I had finnished myself witli palisades wliieh were 

of ;^real use afterwards : but not a single one had btani 
i*reeted. 

In th(‘ month of March the Kin" was in worse heaUh 
i ban usual, ami nearly unable to attend to ailairs. Prapie then 
tried to play a iiart and to gather together some people wlio 
were d.'votisl to him. Opra Petchrachas on his part, who 
had taken m ‘ isurivs loii" a"o and who had in his liunds the 
Mandarins, wlio kept thc! roll of the people, also secretly 
<s)lh*cred in the Paiioda in the neighbourhood of Lonvo as 
many pi‘ople as he could. It was not difficult for him to 
attach to himsidf nearly all the Kingdom, as far from 
iiiakinu: known his true design, he always asserted that he 
wished n nliing more than to retire to some temple with the 
'Palaiioins to live there, he said, a solitary life : hut lie also 
insinuat(‘d to the peo^ile, that (lefore doing so lie would us(‘ 
all his mind ami all his strength and even his life, if it. 
Were m‘eessary, to place, the Princes on tlie thi'one whieli be- 
longed to them, and that he knew that Prapie and Sieuv Oon- 
stiuiee iiitemleil to deprive tliem of it. To gain all heaits 



Ih‘ sprcnd rumours tliroiiglionr tlu* King<lom tlnit tli(‘ P’roiidi 
liad only oofiio to (lostroy the Koyal tlici!* icli^ion ami 

tlu*ir ciist<»nis. in subjecting them to I’rapii' and to Sifiir 
(‘onstanee win* would iKH-ome the S(>con(l in tin* Kingdom if 
tlie thing succeeded. It was easy for him l)y tiicsc artiliers 
to place, all the great and small peof)lc in his pai ly and tr. 
excite them .strongly agjiinst UB. as mor(‘ovcr the Prince>, 
the fru(* heirs of tlie Crown, regarded Inm always as a faith- 
ful subject, who was only actuated by the /.cal he showed 
for them, and who regarded Prapie and Sieur (’onstaiiccas 
their gieatcst enemies. 

SieiirConstance, from whom a great deal of what occurred 
ccudd not rt‘maiit hidden, in spite of the good temper which 
the great .Mandarin.s always showed to him to humour him. 
stmt me in the nji<ldle of April an ordi‘r on the part of the 
King j)f .^i.-irn. to proee(‘d to Louvo with the best part of my 
troops. 1 started from Bangkok with sevi*nty men and live 
tiflicer.s. verv much troubled about the rest of the garrison, 
wliich I was obliged to leave behind in such asimill numl)ei-. 
As soon as wt^ arrivetl near Siam, through which place we 
had to pa.ss in <u(U‘r to proceed to Louvo, all gates were 
elosed and everything was in uproar a.s if their greatest ene- 
mies ha<l arrived. I h(‘ard at once from tin* Bisho])of Mefello- 
polis, from the Al)b6 de Idonne and from Sieur Vi‘ret. the 
head of the hVench factory, that a })ul)lic rtimonr was about* 
that the King of Siam had died, that everything was in 
arms in Louvo and on tlie road.s, that tluMt* was rt rnnour of 
arresting Sieur Constance, and that many tilings had hap- 
pened to the greatest di. sad vantage of the Pr(‘nch. There* was 
news also. 1 heard, that a number of soldit'is liad gotn* down 
to Bangkok, with a view, it was said, to a.ssasinate the 
Preneh who were there. 

On hearing tin's news, T did not deem it wi.se to con- 
tinue on my way. I stopped, tlierefore, in the neighbour- 
hood of Siam and I wrote at once to Sieur Constance about 
the .said run)our.s, which were publicly spread stating that I 
thought it better for hi.s welfare and for ours that he should 
himself come where I expected him, in order to offer our 



y;orvic*fS !<» llu* ]’rinc<‘s, tlu* true licirs ..f lii.. (‘r-.w/,. •a],,. 
\vt‘n‘ I>nili ill. flu* city (jf 8ianu and ihai wc sliouiu i}u-n*l)V 
ilissii»al<* thu •s(u<pifi<iiis which people had a^^iiisi ns. 


l^ul whcllicr Sieur C'on.sraiici* dir) noi hcli/-vc flic evil 

so y;n'at as it was^ or whctiier he was no longer in a posiii«»!i 

to I'cl ire f 1*0111 Lonvo, or whether he liad an nndei>fandini> 

wirli i^i*api(* (as it is was said tliat he was in ag^rccnient wiili 

him afterwanis), he tiid not listen .to inv arlviee. ami 1 re- 

« 

luriu'rL therefore, after his rejily. at oner' to J^an^^WeJe. jjj onler 
to try to ker'p tlie troop.s whom flu* Kin;; liad rl'me im* ilie 
honour r^f entrusting to me. 


The future has shown that I could not have acted »»i hcr- 
wise unless I had taken a had and unjust jrart ami wiihont the 
almost certain loss of everythin;; Frencli in tlu* Kiimdrmi. 
lo)r it has h ‘t*n jiroved by empiiries I made of »wo Siamesr' 
Mamlarins. whom we had in our hamis. tliai at the time 
when Sifiir (lotisiaiK'e wanted us to come uj>, Pirrachas wa^^ 
entirely tmister of the Palace and had at his c(.mJmaml im)rc 
than .‘lO.tHHt iiieii both in Ijouvo and on tlie roads, iiot count* 
in;; tlu' forces of the Princes who were then jcunerl with liim 
a;niinst the other [larty, wliich evidently J^ieur Con.staiicc 
Wanted im* to join, witliout venturing to declart' it to me. 


Opra PcUrachu.s, seeing that we. had returned lo Hangktrk. 
tuirl tliat it was not e'asy to gain us over as long as we were 
not divided, tried every imaginable means to oblige the two 
Prinees and the Prine.ess to come to lyouvo, in onit'r to have 
them in his hamis. It was of the utmost importance to him 
that thcs<* Princes and the P' reach should not coim* togeihcn 
and this made liim try everything to hav’^e all of liiem well 
liisposctl towards him. It was impossible for him to go on 
intothc.se mattr'rs as long as the Princes remained in tli^ 


eitv of Siam, of wdiich fhev* were ma.sters, and tlie Freiicli at- 
Bangkok, since niutiial help could easily be rendered, and 
Would liave l)ceii giv’-eii on the tir.st suspicion raised by him- 
Such suspicion, morcov’^er, would at the same time have dcs- 


troyetl those w'liicli lie raised agaiii.st ns. He therefore sent 
several mandarins and wrote sewral times to the Princes 
iiiv’itiiig tliem to proceed to Hoiivo, asserting tlrat the King. 
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(wIkk it is tni(‘, was nor yi‘t (It'ad. lajt was imahh' to act ow- 
in^X to the state to which his illness had l•c(|llc(..‘d Iiiin), wniii- 
cd to see them and place one of ihein'nn the r.lnnn(‘ dining 
his life time; that it was of ^-fcat consMjoence that i!;( y 
hIiouIcI not lose time i)Ut slionid proci'ed to Loiivo to take 
there hefort* the whole C/onrt the oatli of liihdiry. in order 
not to let Prapiti hiive an opportunity to advance his allairs 
to their [>rejudice; and that as a faithful subject, /.ealons fnr 
their service, he had put* tin* thin^^s in sucl) order that tliere 
was nothin^x to fear for them. 

The Princes hesitated much to rintder thenisidves lo 
these pressing prayers, not on account of any mistrust they 
had at that time of Pitrachas, Imt because tlu*y wm i* (Ojiiro- 
Iv Masters of the City of Siam and they did not know Imw 
far thev would be it in Louvo, where Prai)ie and SIcnir Con- 
stance W(*rt‘, from whom tliey expected some re^i(‘t table im j- 
deiit. This made them much moroeagerto tnake rljcir public 
entry in tlie Palsice of Siam, in ord(*r to ])roclaim tlie yonnij 
prince as King, and tlien toenjoin the mandarins who wen' 
at Louvo to come and recognize him. That wasalso mmh in 
accordance with the desire of tlu* Piancess, who was or should 
have been liis wife. And certainlv it has been shown aft(*r- 
wards that this was the only means tlu‘y should ]iav(‘ adoitttal : 
but they could not resist tiu* urgent i)rayeis made to them by 
a man wliom they considered the most faithful, thi* most 
ecjuitable and the most disinterested in the Kingdom. 

The young prince then proceeded to Louvo together 
with the Princess. Opra Pitrachas had stub them a large 
and line escort on the roaddie receivetl them with all marks 
of possible submission, made tliem tlie first Sombaie, and 
had it rendered to them by all great inaiidarins. It is said’ 
that only Prapie and Constance wei-e not eager to render It. 
aiul that this latter having coim* sometimes afterwards. th(‘ 
Prince would not receive him. 

It is (|uite probable tiiat Ihtrachas, sta'ing himsidf 
Master and sure of those who could aspire to tlu‘ Ch-own, iti- 
tended waiting for the death of (he King, which was likely 
to take place soon, before taking any aetioii. But having 
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infiH iiiMt ion tliat Prjipic*. wlio s.iw i]jc linH si.ii** in 
wliirli liis Imd cMllcci in smnc tr(i(i|-< df iiniicd 

men t«» l)raw Ins fnt(‘. wlilcli could only h.- f;n:d lo Idm 
iin<l(‘r llic soccrci^Mity of I he priMc(‘s who were iuceiiM-d 
a^raiiist liini. I his e.l(‘Ver j)olitiei:iM fo(d< al oiu-e tiiis picUM. 
to iiiaki* the princes and (lie ;>:n‘a( nobles a'-ri-ee !(,) Iiave hiiii 
arresled. and ihns^^et l id of him: and he asked for nolliiii^^ 
iK'tter in order to show his pretended zeal than to take if 
npt»n himself. He lost no tinn*. and altlioii^li l’raj)i(* was tiieii 
in tlie apartment of th * Ivin-j:, wliieh Ik* seaicely ev('r left 
owih#; to the st‘j*vic.es whieli lie ri*n(h‘rt*d tin* Kinir din ing' Ids 
illness. Oiira Pilraclias by somedeviet* elev(*rly all raeliMl him 
to the door, and from tlu're by violence*, had Idni massacred 
on tlie spot without Iieediiifj the reepiest. which tin* dyiii;," 
Kin<r maele on his behalf, on whose mind it w(‘i^dK*d lu'avily 
that eme of the Kinf>dom wlnnu Ik* liked most was tr(“alcd in 
siieli a wav. 

This first action of the tra,i;(*dy havin<i be(*ti compIet(*(l 
Opni Pitr.ichas seizi*d the op])orfnnity of aiicstin” So ar 
(’onstance. He ;:^ave ord(‘rs that nothin*: should be* made 
known of wliat had* passed in tlie Palace, and s(*nt him word 
on the iiarf of the Kin;: to i>i*oceed to the Palace*. Sie*iir 
Oemstance* wlie) knew nothin;^ of what hael taken place*, and 
whe) iu*vertheless ft*are*el that some re*;:re*t(able* incident 
mi;:ht take place, askeel three French e)nice*rs who we*re* at 
lamvei. ame>n;:st whenn was hiy son the chevaliei*, to accom- 
pany him. As seiem as lie hael entereel the Palace Otna 
Pitrachas ai)pre>acheel him with a number eif armeel men, e)f 
whenn the*re were plenty at Ceinrt, took him by the* arm, an<l 
in a hai’sh and cemtemiitnenis teme told him, that he arivsteel 
him foi* havin;: cenispiivel with Prajiie* a;:ainst the; Kin;:eloni 
anel misappreipriateef its funds. At the time he* s[)e)ke to 
him. tlK*iv we*i'e* se*veral peeiple* with tlrawn sworels, i’e*aely to 
strike* him at the* first weirel e»f comnianel eif this nianelarin. 
The* French e)11ie*e'i's who e^X 2 )ecteel neithin;: eit that soit 
aske*el him what he wanteel them tei eh) fe)r him; but he* it‘- 
plie*el that they she)ulel neit eh) anythin;:, anel (’veii hand 
e>ve‘r their swoi’ds, for which they hael been aske*d. Pitia 
clias hael at that time* enough pre*se*nce of mimh t<» 



it wag important that tlie Frtmcli ghoiild not know the T)a(l 
will he hoiv a^aiiiMt them. He commanded therefore that 
they gliould l>e taken to Thlt?e Poussoniie,® which in a Royal 
Pleasure house, one league distant from Louvo where 
they should l>e taken care of: and lie had them accompanied 
to that place by the Mandarin, who had been second Am- 
bassador in France,. in order to make them understand that 
they were ti-eated in that way for their own safety, in order 
that the i>eople being irritated against the foreigners and 
Hieur Constance might not commit any excesses against 
them, for wdiich tlie Court would afterwards l>e sorry. 

He hesitated not in making known at once the arrest hw 
had made, and that everyone might know of it, he had 
Bieur Constanee proinenadetl by his side on the Palace walls, 
followed by tlie ‘"Painted arms” whom they employ, wlieii 
thev wish to arrest an vone. Then he had him sent I>ack to 
he fettered with five iron chains, and securely guarded in 
the Palace itself, where he coidd not lie seen by anyone 
nor have comm unicat ions with any of his friends. He 
underwent torture in various manners, in which according to 
the common rumour, and the deposition of two mandarins 
he was compelled to admit that he had an understanding 
with PrapiAttnd that he had dissipated and sent out of the 
Kingdom large sums of money from the Royal Wai*ehouses. 
Everything which he knew about the affairs of the foi'eigners 
was extorted fi’om him: after tliat lie was cut into pieces. His 
house was pillageil. Ids wife and nearly all his relations were 
tortui*ed cruelly in different ways to extort from them know- 
ledge about his goods. There remaiiuul then three Mandarins 
<»f that party; Opni Pitrachas did not want tlieiii toesca^ie, find 
he gave such good orders that witliouf striking a blow at them 
they were all three put in chains on the night following the 
arrest of Mr. Constance. One of them who was in Louvo had 
already prepared to escape: but he was stopiied on the road, 
and the two others in their houses, without the least alarm 
being caused thereby. 

After having succeeded in destroying this party, which 
enlianccd his credit and authority through the skill by which 
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ht* had so easily aocomplislied it. he tried now to find means 
to destroy the Fiviicli, whom lie consider(‘d as tin* ;^r(‘atest 
obstacles af^ainst his intentions. He had not succeeded in 
making? tlie elder one of the Princes come to I^uivo. who ap- 
peared even to have lH*coine suspicious owin^^ to the prayers 
and often rei>eated sollicitations of the mandarin: this also 
did not please the second prince and the princess whocfiuld 
not fail to have their suspicious aroused: this compelled 
Pitrachs in order that this suspicions sliould not take root, 
which mi^ht In? of prt^judice for him, to cease wi itin^^ more 
alsmt it to the elder Prince, and to take moreover in the 
presence of the second prince and the mandarins an oath 
liefore an idol, which was brought liefore him,- that he re<og- 
nizcd and mould always recognize the pritircs ns his true masters, 
and that he icould OTily act in their service. Thendiy all 
suspicions against him were dispelled, and this put him in 
a position to act more than evei*. Thus although the life 
of the second prince and the jirincess was in liis liands. the 
prince who was still in Siam might give together with the 
French trouble, so that he did not venture to strike the 
blow: and that it was which determined him to make use 
of the hatred, which he himself had raised against us in the 
heart of the princes, of the mandarins and of the people, to 
incite them all to combine to our ruin: he made them 
understand that the Kingdxmi would not have peace unless 
we were destroyed. We were told that the Princess was 
tlie first to approve of this design, of which she has since 
then repented. 


Before resorting to open force, which Pitnichas found a 
little difficult to do, he wanted to use his cunning and then 
to conquer us by his mind, as he said : and thus he always 
dissimulated before the Fi'ench, what he had in his heart, 
in order that they might easier fall into the trap, which he 
set for them. 


A day after the arrest of Sieur Constance, he^ liad 
written to the Bishop of Metello|)olis and to Sieur Veret, 
matter of fact, certain di^turhances^ had taken 


that 


as a 


place at Louvo, and that the King has had Sieur Constance 
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arrested for a crime which he had comjfnitted against the 
State, hut that was all and His Majesty had com.mcinded 
him to inform them that he had nothing against the French 
nor against tlce Christian religion, and. that they should 
not trouble about anything. Two or three clays after that 
he wrote a s(*eon(i lettt'r to llie Ihshoj) and the Abbey de 
l/ioiiiK'. in ease Monsieur de Metelh>j)()lis slidul’d l)e imwell. 
Tlie Al)b(‘y (h* Taonne liavin^ gone* ii]) had heard with 
astonishment, tliat all Fn'iiehnien, who weiv at Ijoiivo had 
l)een arrested, and that all nther (’hiistians. Siames(‘ 
l\*f^oians Portuguese and othi'rs wiTe very badly tieated in 
tlu‘ jails and tliat wlieJi th.e Siamese Mandarin who had l)eeii 
first Ambassador in France paid liim a visit a few days 
after his arrival he expressed to liim his astonishment and 
asked for reasons; this mandarin who was one of tlie most 
<h‘vote < partisans of Ojira Pitraehasand wlio liad been made 
Paivalon for the services he had rendered in all matters, at- 
tributed (‘vervthin^r which was doin' a^uiinst tlic Chi'istians 
to the hatred of the populati(»u and assart'd him that he 
wtuild release them all: hut with rt'^ard to the French. 
th(‘v were onlv treated so on account of the consideiation 
which the Ctiurt had for their [x'rsons, ainl tliat they should 
not be liable to be insiiltt'd. Ht' rcleiist'd in fact on the 
spot all ])risoiU'rs, and wlit'ii soOii aflt'rwai’ds the Ahhe de 
Lioniu' wt'iit to the Palace, tlu' •^rt'at ^raiidarin received 
him very well in the middle of the ina^^nificent Court; 
where other Mandarins wi'n* nearly all prostratt'd before 
him ; hut after many coinjilinients. he (U'clared that it was 
tin' intentloii of the Kin.u: that I should proceed to Loiivo: 
that in truth the Kin^ did not hlaine nu' for havi n^ returned 
to Siam, in consequence of the liad rumours which were 
current, that he also knew that since that time I could not 
have come on aeeount of an illness, from which 1 had been 
sullering which had also inducc'd liim to send me his 
doctors to show his estc'i'in and consideration lu* liad for 
my jierson : hut now that lu' knew that I was well that I 
should no longer delay to obey the. ordt'rs of the King who 
sent iiK' for that purpose the two Mandarins who had lieeii 
Ambassadors in France'^ in order to honour me, and to show 
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t(. Mil tli(‘ world 1h)\v miicli Ik* ostcKined im*. and liow ^rrcaf, 
a friend I was: addin;.^ afftirwards that if I would 
1 would ^dvel)y iiiy refusal a just suspicion of cntcr^ 
prise a^TMi list t lie State, and that, re^O'efahh* incidents iniphr, 
lia!»peii : wliilst everything" would p:o well if I would 
tiroce.cd : that he believed that I would make no more 
dillicult ies aird that he would whilst waiting for im* alwavs 
rc'tain the Chevalier my son. The lirsi ambassador a(hh*-d 
in another visit which he [laid t(» the* Abln^ de la’onne. that 
the I'dn^i: has had arrested Sieur Constance for soim* crime, 
and also lu'c^ause In* did not satisfy tlie forei;^"ners, and 
that he had the intention of placing" my eldest son in 
his place, and that for that reason it was necessarv I 
sliould remain for soihe time with him in Ixouvo, in 
order to initiate him into the a/fairH, that this was one of 
the princi[ial reasons wliy I was asked to come up. 


But whatever means they ad(»t»fcd. it was evidt'iif 
that' niattcis did not procc*ed smoothly and I admit that I 
h ‘sitated very inucii what action I should lake with 
regard to tin* propositions made to he by the Ambassadors 
who had l)e(*n in France. I should have wished that 
thev had Unm content with the rt‘fusal I nunlc on lM*haIf of 
mv son for the otfer which was made to him: hut tliev 
insistetl absolutely that I should come ufi and tlie Abln* de 
laimne whom tin* Mandarin had comjK'lled to accompany 
them, also ur^ed me to do so in view of tlie state in which 
matters were. On the one hand I saw well the dan/;er in 
which I t)lac(*d iny.self in their hands ; on the other hand I 
could not refuse* tof^o up without breaking: off everythin^^ aiur 
we were not at all in a position to sustain a siege being with- 
<»ut provisions, without any fortificationsin tlie Place, which 
was moreover o|)en on all sides. 

After having taken everything into consideration I 
th<»iight it was lioth due to my honour and my duty to 
expose in yse If and my two children to all dangers : trying fty 
this mark of eoiitideiice to remove all suspicions and to keep 
the troops, which apiieared imiKissible by all other means. 

I found moreover that in thus exiKisiiigr myself I had two. 
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advantages; the first to show to the whrde earth the gcHnl 
faith of the French, which might perhaps have Ix'en a 
little suspected by my refusal to go up; the second to gain 
always some time, in which to get pnudsions, i)repare the 
guns, erect pallisades, and to put tin? place generally in a 
less dangerous position. I thereton' summoned Monsieur 
de Verdesal who was in charge after me, and I gave him all 
necessary orders for thejuiblic go(Hl, adding in the i>resenee 
of the oflicers. that I knew well the danger to which 1 
exj osed myself in going up ; but also that in refusing to 
go up, the danger which wouhi follow my refjisal was both 
more general and morectn-tain ; that I recommended him to 
do his dutv well in niv absence, and that he sliould rather see 
me and my children hanged, if things would come to such 
a pass, than to surrender the place which I mitrusted to him 
until my return. 

Oi)!’a Pitrachas having learnt my intention, sent me a 
beautiful litter to be carried more comfortable, and other 
convenient vehicles forth<»8e who accompanied- im*. I met 
at the gate of Loiivo a mandarin who saluted inv on helialf 
<»f the King and invited nie to go straiglit to tlie Palace. 
This appeared to Ik' a had omen and led me to believe' tliat 
I was to be arrested. I ptissed tlirougli several courts tilled 
with armed men. and was at first verv well received bv the 

a- 

Grand Mandarin, (this is how Pitraehashas had himself called 
atthat time) in the hall, where In* gave his audiences, hut after 
suiiie compliments about the honour which the King my 
master has bestowed on me on account of niv merit, about 
the love of the Siamese, which he said I had eiitirelv 
gained, he asked me in a conversational way, //’/ ufoM truJj/ 
the Master of the officers and soldiers who were at Bangkok 
and whether anif one dared to disoheij me. I answered him 
without knowing at what he was driving, that discipline on 
this point, was very exactly observed in tlie armies of the 
King my master, and that it was necessary that all should 
obey the very lirst word of a commancler. 

I he said, / am satisfied. The Kimj has sent 

you orders to come up with your troopsi wh)/ then har*' 
you come up alon<‘ u^ith your son ! I was much a.‘ ni.' si 
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•,U SI I ell !i [)ro| )()sl t inii. 51 m I innrc s; i wlim t lie !i Am! cissMtlni’. 
whom I l)olii'vo(l woiild l)(* 5 U* witness. i li.-ii he lelt ni.-5ii lilx-rfy 
To ‘io iip- 5 ilone or with 5 ts im-uiy people sis I elirx •. st.-ited r>M 
t 1 k‘ font 1‘siry t Intt lie iimi ui‘,M'd me t(» eoine up witli mv 
wliol(‘ ^siiTison. I knew then tliiil it W 5 is 51 pi‘e(*onc(*l veil 
o-5ime 5 Uid I li 5 id seiiiridy tiny liope to out of this hsid 
>-ei 5 ip(*. Very W(dl. siiid tin* Msimhirin : // frns n m/siiu;/rr- 
stii iidi it /x I'll iJmt f/on trr/ff af nnrc to titJ 

i/mir find .so/ //ers fn /(nit i/'nt. } o// Intrr osso/vv/ mt 

ihnt not onr trnu/./ dare fn dt< >iii‘ii i/nn. I sili'^wered 
without t:dv’in;.r into eonsideriition tlie (hmj.MT in wideh I 
W 51 S. tlmt ir I would lie in tlie Phiee. It would he done :is I 
s:iitl : hnt tlmt >1 (!omnmnd<*i‘ ont (»t the pisiee Imd siecoidiii;: 
to our cnst(»ins not (he ri^dit to ^dve 5 iny eotnnmn’ds : sind 
tlmt liel’orc* hsiviii”^ it. 1 imd iisked the lirst Ainl):issiidor to 
iiit'orm me whether the kill”" lm<l any orders to ^o've me. sn 
tlmt I mi^^lit htive t!i m execute I hefori* my dejiMi tiire : and 
tlmt eertalnlv Nfr. <le ^’^(*|•des;d would imt ohev ;inv ol my 
orders unless I w;is pri'smit. The Al)!)!* de Idonne who hail 
aeeomi)ani(‘d me. tind who s:iw th(‘ (hin^rer in which wc 
were, ai>i)roaehe(l th(‘ first Ambassador, {ind told him that 
everythin”" was lost if I was retained : that Monsieur d** 
Verdes 5 il, W 5 is a iimn who would not listen to sinytliin^'. and 
would earrv things to thi* utmost, I believe tlmt this hiid 
the elfeet of (dmn”in”: theii* minds; th(‘y hclieviMl it was 
more expedient to send im* l)5ick. in kecpinir tny two 
children 51s h(>st:io:(‘s, for the t)roniise they had exacted Iroin 
im*. tlmt I should hriiiir up all troops with e.xceptioii of tin* 
sick ones, iuia'^iniu”: tlmt I would not fail to do so, sis the.' 
were the Masters of tlu‘ life of my two chlidrim. Tin*.' 
pi'oiiosed thi‘11 to me 5111 fictitiou.s wiir which they said tlu’.' 
Imd with the Accas 5nid that as I had come for the service 
of the Kill” of Siiiin, they would |;ive to idl Freiudinicn an 
otiliortTiiiity of punin^ jjlory. that they would join soiiu* <'l 
th(.‘ir troojis, and tlmt they would /zivi* to me as a 'ci> 
experience<l man th(‘ commiind of tlie whoh' :irni.v: but m 
ord(‘i’ to be in <i better [losition to beat the enemies it 'y*'' 
necessary to write to Monsieur de Hruan to join me "ith 
his tioojis at {I phuH‘ thc*y would indicate. 
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It vunUl hv svvw to wlmt tins wocihl lond ; hut it 

wns (liniciiU to find luuatiM to avoid it. I had proposed to 
tlicin. that if Ihey had any suspicion asrainst ns, I wouhl 
till* Kiu^Mo ^dvc us ships to Ik* ahic to retire from tlie 
KiuK'doin and thus to deimve them of all umhrafre ; hut no 
<»t]ier answer was vouchsafed to niy proi)08ition than that 
it was necessary to commence hy callinf* ut» all troops, and 
(iiat afterwards one tnij;ht give us the boats we asked for; 
if we would not prefer to render previously agjiinst the 
enemies of the State, the mnwices which the King had asked 
from us. Afterwards they sent me the draft of a letter 
wiiich 1 ought t<» write to Mr. de Bruau, which had l>eeu 
drafted hy Pitrachas himself in Siamese, wliich lading 
translated word hy wor<l into Krench. would make noiiseasc. 
ami this would show to Mr. dc Ih nan that I was arrested 
ami that our alfairs were in a had slate: and thus I was 
iudueetl to accept and write it with all their Siamese 
inaiiuers, with which the great Maudaiin was sjttislied 
however clever he was, but he was not ac({iiainted with our 
maiuiers, and imagined that what he had written in a g<»o<l 
Siamese style would also make good FiA‘Uch. 

1 then hiard at Louvo, to inerc*as(* our trouble, a had 
turn which the alfair t)f our French who liad Ikvii retained, 
hud taken and who after the depart urt* of Monsieur l'Al)l)e 
de Lioum* and the Siamese Mandarins, l)eing afraid tliat I 
wtmld not proceed to Louvo, had decided to do rheir utmost 
to reach Ihmgkok. They took for thi\t pur(»osi‘ horses at 
Louvo, went with all, possible speed .5 or h leagues from 
that place, seized a lM)at, and some Siamese to row it, and 
overpowered three or four body guards, until tln‘y arrivetl 
in the neighbourhood of Siam where th(‘y found themselves 
surrounded hy ne-arly eight Inindred men, who had come 
together to arrest tiiem. Some mandarins approached them 
and gave them their wonl that iiothiug W(udd he ifone to 
them, if they would give up their arms, and that the Great 
mandarin had only sent after them to bring them back to 
Louvo, m>t knowing the cause of their flight. This induced 
them not to deltmd themselves, seeing moreover that thev 
wmdd he defeated : hut the Siamese seeing this, treateti 



tlicm in lln' most ifniol)le niid crtu-l wav possible. stiii)i)in/? 
them puttinw lojH-s round their necks, and takinp tliem back 
toLonvo.attaciied to the tails of their borgos. which theyfre- 
(liiently caused to nin. without respeet for my own son the 
Chevalier who was one of their nuinl>er, In-atinj; them with 
sticks tind partisans in order to compel those who had fallen 
down tiftcr such a treatment apain rise: one of them died 
in this way on the roa<t. They bad them afterwards e.\))osed 
itt laiuvo to a multitude of idlers for three hours ; and these 
fellows spit in their faces, and did all iniap:inable outrages 
to tliein. 


This story, of which I Imd heard soiiiewliat vaj?ue 
rmiiours in coming up to Siam, made me judge about tlie 
voiy had state of our affairs from tliis extreme hatred 
whicli animated their people against us. I did then my 
utmost to hasten my return to Bangkok, and was compelled 
to sacrifice mv two children whom I was coiistniinetl to 

%r 

h‘ave as hostages in order to proceed as the more quickly, 
where I l>elieved my pi^eseiice was more neces.siiry for the 
honour of the King and the public weal. 

I met oil the road the Bishop of Metellopolis, whom 
the great mandarin had compelled to prceeil ‘to Louvo 
under the pretext that the King wanted to confer with 
him on important alfair.s. His intention was to get boldof the 
Bishop's pei*son, in order to send him to Bangkok, smue time 
after me, so that if, in spite of all the reasons which he had 
advanced, and tlie hostages whom I had left with him, I failed 
to decide an he wished he could threaten me with the 
lamentable consecinences which would follow my refusal. 
For he told him already at the lii'st audience quite distinctly, 
that he l>elieved. indeed, that I would come up with the troops, 
hut that, he intended sending him afier me to explain^ that if I 
did not come up he would attach to the cannons mout 
himself, his Missionaries the Fathors and all ^ ChrisiianSt 
hut that on the contrary all would go well if I wou 
come up. 

This i)recauti< n was nevertheless usele.ss to him. We 
took our decision on Whitsunday, immediately after m 
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Inudwl ni'id c'N]h>s(‘( 1 to tin* fin* f)f ilu' nnoy. ni'.fl six of 

them moiinteil on the f<»i*t. when nfifi* luivini^ kilh <1 six 
Siamose they retired owinj: to the nunilicr. Not n sintrle 
Fitniehinen wsis left within the fort nni- oo shoiM- ; two 
weiv killed in the boats, and two ur tlirco wnc 
wouinled. 

We th(*n opi'ned a heavy tirt* a^^ainst this same hu t. in 
onler to pivvent them from huihlin^a eavalier (»n which they 
weie. Working. atid which W(»uld liave enliri‘ly imcovemal the 
whole of our place. We hadthe jdeasarenf destroyintrscveral 
times all their works, whicli tliey were ))crsisient ly erect inj» 
although they lost a great many iH'ople. The fire which 
was (»i>eued (»n our side did not prevent tlnnn «‘ithcr to load 
and to fire against ns tin* ginis which they had unspike<| 
and t|ios(‘ which thi‘y had g<d from Siam with the mortars 
and honihs, which we did not ex|H‘ct, and tln*y did mu 
cease to fire for t liree or four days ; and therc'hy w<* stoisl 
in great f(‘ar for our inaga/Jnes and other house's, which 
were (M\ly c(»vered with leaves. 



un i vt‘(l ill till* fortivHM (►f BuiiKkok. Huvin^r explained tlu> 

true stale of ufl’airH t<i all tli(‘ offlceiH, aad the had trt'atinent 
wliieli oiir ])eo]»le had niidei*j»^oiU‘, as well as the other 
cMiri-eiit l uinoiirs, we decided nnaniinoiisl y nither to die than 
to fall into the hands of these' Iwirliarians. 


We t<K)k tlieiefoi*e all i>n*caiitionM to put ourselves in a 
defensive position, wprkin^ at the ^un-carria^es, ej-eetin^r 
pallsiides and putting ^^uns at the iilaees most lU'cessarv. 
I inteiuh'd to h<mmI some one oif lM>ard a Cliinese vessel 
helon^^iim to the Kiufrof 8iam wliich was passinf>: l>efore tli(‘ 
fortress, losee whether they had any |)rovisions for sale : Imt 
liaviuf; only reet'ived an outrageous and impertinent answer 
I orderi'd to lire at it some j^unshots, which pr('vent(*d the 
vessel from i)roci‘e<lin^^ on its annual voya^'^e. 


On the ( venin;; of the same day I ^^ave (»rdej‘s to 


abandon a foi t, which was on the (»th('r side of tin* 


nvm*. as 


it was imiK>ssil)le for us to kei'p it, and I eommaiided tin* 
olIie(‘r wlio was' in cliar^^t*, to set aside what wt‘ were 
to keep, all the ammunition \vhich was tli(*re. and to 
(hnnolish all the nu'i lons of the embrasures, to exj)l()(le all 
^iins. and to sj>ik(' those which would nof explode. There 
were IS pieei's pretty well niad(‘ which exploded, and the 
rest wt'K' spil i'd. Th<*re was a lai';>e 110 jxuinder which 
would not biiist, althoii^rh all pains had lK‘(*n taken. The 
Siamese. hoW(‘V(‘i‘, were not slow in nnspikin^»- th(*m, havin^^ 
a particular aptitude for this woi k and they put them in 
pdsiiio’i. We then hiirnt a villa^je which \vas near to-'»nr 
f« >rl ilications. and s(*ein£r two or three days afterwards that 
tlie Siamese' weia* working; at tin' fort which we had 
ahafidoned and only a very small numhei- of them 1 

sent a (\aptain, a Lieutenant and an ('nsifr)i with thirty nnai 
in two lH»atsio try t(» dislodge* them and to see that tin' fort 
was so wi'll destroved, that thev could not use itanv longer. 
Hat searc'elN’ had his (h.'tachnn'iit arrived in tlie nii(l<lle ol 
tin' liver, \vhen they found that tliis fort, ami a lai^,m wall 
w hich joiiu'd it, were full of armed nieii. Oni' pe(»[)le we aid 


neverlheless not rotarn 
alihoa^h iIm-\' saw tliat tin 


w’itlioal doin^'’ some daina/^e* 
flainces Acie m>t i piid, Tlicy 
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tliem without HfeintJ tlu-in. Thoy wviv, liowovor. shown 
tliiit our linns had luoif power than their elmnns. One 
died on the spot. Tlie second one died in the ditch, and 
the til ird one was aide to undeceive tliose wlio iHdieved in 
tliose charuis. We remained thus tlie first ten or twelve 
days witliout lieing aide to liave the sliftlrtest news of wliat 
occurred and in tlie lielief tliat all Frenchmen had iKien 
attacked and iierliaps also the other Christians, liopiiif? only 
to defend us well and to prevent tlmt we should fall alive 
into the hands of this cruel nation : for we c-onld not receive 
helit from outside, nor could we retire, nor could we get 
terms from tlie enemy. 



and most of them died toj^ether with him. This generous 
action astonished this nation more tlian one can say, 
and spread very soon all over the Kingdom. 

Opni Petrachas on his part, on the news he had received 
from the second Ambassjidor, as soon as he had arrived 
with me in Bangkok, that I had made difficulties about going 
ui^, did not fail to send Monsieur de Metellopolis as he had 
proposed. But this prelate only served in Bangkok as a 
victim to the ire of the Siamese, who being extremely 
irritated at the nuinl>er of their i>eople who were killed by 
our men, threw themselves upon him, robbed him of all he 
liad in his boat, took away by force his episcopal cross and 
ring, put a rope round his neck and threatened to exi)ose 
him to our guns. 


Two or three days after my arrival at Bangkok I have 
writUm a letter to the great Mandarin, in which I inform- 
ed him that all the Frenchmen had learnt the infamies to 
which those of their nation had l)een subjected, and of the 
rumours wdiich were current, that they were to be taken 
out of the forti^ess in order to l>e killed, and that consequently 
they were not willing to come up, and tliat they were all 
resolved to defend their lives to the utmost, if. they were 
brought to that ; that what they had done, and what they 
did now, was only done to defend themselves, and that they 
were always willing to accept vessels, and to retire in peace 
if they W’ere allowed to do so. After having received my 
letter and after the mandarins had informed him of our 
firm resolution, he tried a last remedy in making my 
children whom he had put in chains, just as the other officers 
in Louvo, to write a letter to me. He drafted that letter 
himself for them, which was as follows ; That there wan 
no chance for their lives ^ if I would not go up according 


to mg jiromise^ and that he had shown them mercy m 
having postponed their punishment and in having allowed 
them to write to me about the danger in which they were 
I answered them ; I would willingly give my ttje 

sore theirs: but w’hen it was question of the honour of the 
King and the preservation of his troops, there were no 
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interests which had not to sucriHed for them, that it must 
be sufficient for tiieir consolation, not to have committed 
any crimes, and that the Kin^^ knew liow to avenge, wlien 
he. thought tit, all outrages to which they were subjected. 

Petraebas did not wait for this answer l^efore changing 
his mind. The news which reached him constantly of the 
manner in which we Iniliaved, made him despair of taking 
us in hy any one of his cunning, and he evi(iently regretted 
that lie had not arrested me when I was in his hands. He 
also saw by the works in which we were constantly engaged 
that it was not easy to take us hy o\)eu force. He liad to 
four that if he would attack us. he w’ould lose a great many 
Siamese, who would l>e there!)y (iisgusted, and would 
turn against himself the fury which he had incensed 
against us. He thought therefore it was less venturesome 
for him, and that it was easier for him at that time to try to 
get rid of the Princes : for he had one in his hands, and 
he had already sent a great mandarin called Opra Polotep, 
who was devoted to him, with a thousand soldiers, under 
orders to raise another thousand in the city of Siam under 
the pretext that they were seditious people. He had already 
separated several mandarins who wei^e devoted to the 
Prince who was in that town, in order to send them to 
B-angkok, and hehad under various pretexts caused the chief 
Mandarins, whom he did not trust, to l>e arrested. Thus by 
his acuteness he had become the Master of tlie Citv and the 
Palace of Siam, and had brought the Prince to such a state, 
that he could not resist him. 

He therefore had assembled the princijml mandarins 
who were at Louvo complaining before them about the 
Princes, of what he said he had heard for certain, that as 
thanks for the good services he had rendered to them, they 
had resolved to get rid of him ; and asking them aboutr 
their views. I can well imagine that many of them saw 
at what he was driving : but his power was too great for 
any one to venture to take um\)rage at it. He took care to 
entice the Chief persons, in making them hope for new 
office and dignities ; he only put at the head of the troops 
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and command the Chief place those whom he Indieved to 
l)e entiiXr^ly devoted to him. All came therefore to the 
conclVhdonv 44)at these princes were un^;rateful, and that 
they had to he punished. He therefore issued at once 
orders to arrest the one who was at 8iain, an(i to conduct 
him to Lou VO: then he at onc.(^ .sent tliese two to a certain 
pa^^oda near Thlee Pous.som*, to have them killed by 
heating;: them with sandalwcMMl, sown ui) in a .scarlet ha^? 
according to tlie Custom of the Country to get rid of tlie 
Princes of the blood. 


This is liow this clever politician opened for himself 
without inteiniission the road to the throne, to which he 
asinred, although it cannot he denied that he had great 
luck in being ahU* to execute ’so many persons, without 
exciting any trouble in the Kingdom. It cannot likewise 
be denied, that h(‘ acted in a verv clever wav and as a man 
of a grtait mind, in spiti* of what Sieur Constance said of 
liim in talking to nn*. “that he was an animal^ that he was 
not able to bring anything to a successful conclusion”. He 
had played a very sure game, and in the way he had 
done it, if he could not have got the Crown without 
risking too much, lu* could have been satisfied with the 
second place in tlie Kingdom, which he could not have 
failed to get under the reign of the Princes. 

The old King W’as still alive, when he got rid of 
them- He died the next day, aft(‘r which Pitrachas gave 
tlie great offices to tliose who had served him, raised all 
mandarins whom he had to humour, and even set free 
all those whom he had made prisoners, in order to ‘gain their 
good will by acts of clemency, he relieved the jieople 
from some of their servitudes and even gave them alms in 
public, and although he incurred little exiiense thereby 
it made him beloved and esteemed ; with the result that 
not the slightest sedition or revolution arrived in the 
Kingdom of this occasion. 

With regard to the Princess, he preferred to keep 
her to make her his wife, than to treat her in the same 
way as the Princes. He endeavoured to gain her good 
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graces; it was l)elioved tiial lie reserved her for his son, 
but he preferred to take her hiiiistdt ll is said that this 
Princess was greatly grieved at the death of him wlio 
was or ought to have U^eii her husband, and that in her 
auger she knew no bounds afjainst the person who was 
responsible for it, and she regrelteii tliat slie had acted 
against the French : but after all she preferred living as a 
Queen, to dying unfortunately. The public in 
the marriage had not taken place at the time of our 
departure : hut thei-e wa.s uoiloubt that that would happen. 


Petrachaa has no sooner tried to get ritl of the Princess 
than he thought of means to come to an understanding witli 
us. and to allow us to leave the Kingdom in peace. He 
resolved for that purpose to send me my childnm, as a sign 
of the resi>ect he had for me ; he iherefoie had them 
brought liefore him and after first threatening them with 
death to try their firmness, he said : “tliat lie felt pity for 
them, and that he moreover knew my straight-forwardness 
and that I was not capable *>f breaking my word : that the 
troops would not obey me owing to a panic : that he gave 
them their lives, and that he w’ould out of consideration 
for me and out of friendship for them allow them to return 
to me.” •• He, how^ever, did not make them any projKisition 
tor us. 


They got the aiisw’or I had written to their letters, on 
the road, but it w’as nevertheless delivered to the Great 
Mandarin. They arrived at Bangkok on the day of St. John 
bringing great joy to the wiiole. garrison, who believed they 
had died as w’ell as all other Frenchmen wiio w'ere in the 
hands of that nation. I had some troubles in understanding 
wiiy the (ireat Mandarin should have acted in that way, 
hut liaviug learnt afterwards tlie arrest and the death of 
the Princes. I w’as inclined to believe that by this generous 
a< tieu be would open a road to make peace with us, and 
the tw’o mandarins whom w'e questioned on that point 
confirmed me in my sentiments. 

Since that time, fire ceased gradually from one side 
and the other. Different proiiositions fo a- gement 
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ineasurt s to (io wliat he had since executed. We also learnt 
from a Fiviichnian. who had heen made prisoner at Merfml, 
tliat M. de Bruan and the French who were under his 
eominand had suffered attacks ami that for want of water, 
and also i)ec au8e of the fort iwing commanded I a ht^ t erv 
which the Siamese had erected, they had retired under the 
tire of the enemy and liad taken possession of a l>oat of 
the King of Siam. 

Some time afterwards we heard the news of the arrival 
of a vessel of the King named the Oriflame, commanded l)y 
de rKstrille. which remained some time in tlie roadstead. 
They were greatly troubled at not having received any news 
from us nor from the otlicers who haci first gone up, and tlie 
Siamese, who know how to lie and cheat as no other nation 
in the world, cleverly sent them up to Siam, without passing 
our fortress and without telling them anytliing of what has 
happened. 

If our affairs had not been on the point of l)eing settled 
these officers and the Imat would have run great risk, and 
the boat coidd not give us any assistance by the impossibi- 
lity in which it found itself of coming up the river and of 
having the slightest communication with us. This shows 
how badly the place in which we were, w^as situated, and 
of how little advantage it was and that sooner or later we 
sliuuld have l)een obliged to abandon it. 

In the meanwhile a new matter turned uj). which 
might have broken off everything. The wife of Sieiir 
Constanee,* after having l>een cruelly tortured to make her 
confess where all goods of her hushand were, and after 
having suffered several other outrages on the part of these 
niiserahle “painted arms’’ to whom she had l)eeii confided, as 
^ell as on the part of the son of Pitrachas who is now called 
the prince, and who fell v^iolently in love with her, had 
found means to escape and to proceed to Bangkok : this 
became known to the Mandarins and afterwards to the King, 
declared to us, that no arrangement was possible 
unless she was surrendered. They feared that being out of 
the Kingdom. would take hold of all of the gomis 
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wliicli Iht ImslKiinl li.-id ;ic(niirt‘(i tlien*. aiici iIh'v would be 
thus lost to tboni. Altbou^di I was very nimdi troubled 
about this matter, wbicb was done without niv knowin;^ 
al)out it. atid which cjiine at a very inopportune time (the 
Siamese retaining- .sailors cables, anclmrs and other 

thin^^s which were absolutely necessary for our leaving: and 
wiiich I had the ;:r('atest trouble to hrin// to^^ether). I tho>ipht 
nevertheless that I could not hand lier over unless I provided 
for her safety : I trieti even to obtain from the Kiii^^ 
])ermission that she might leave the country, but they 
would not listen to my jiroposition. and the war might have 
eoinimmc’ed once more, and been more cruel than ever. The 
Sicur Veret. whom I had sent to Siam to arrange our 
airair.". h.'id been already arrestetl. and so were also :ill 
missionai ies and a.lesuit father who remained. All relations 
of this widow whom the Siamese had arrested, weie 
threatened with the most cruel punishments so that the 
.Mother wrote to me and urged me to arrange this imitter. 
This I did by a Treaty in which the King of Siam gave his 
word that he would grant her and her family in till liberty 
of conscience, that she might marry any one whom she 
<-hose, and that she was not to be violated by anyone: 
and on these conditions I handed her over. 


Finally afterall our affairs had been broken off and settled 
again, the Siamese agreed to let us have three vessels, 
provisions and everything that was necessary to us, and two 
great mandarins as hostages to conduct us out of the 
Kingdom : and we. agreed not to do any harm to their place, 
to leave with tlying colours, with our arms and baggage: 
and this w'e did on All Souls day. It was even then 
said that the Siamese would certainly attack ns in 
leaving or in going down the river : we were thus 
constantly on our guard, but they did nothing. They pla\ed 
us a small trick after we had been on the roadstead by 
retaining some Siamese rowing boats (Miroua)^ in which 
there were some of our guns, which had sunk in low* water near 
their fort. This made us retain their mandarins, who had to 
take us back and whom w*e made responsible for all our haggafec. 

It is m^arly incredible how great w'cre the works the' 
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Ijjid biHMi to construct in lu'riiijr ns. Px 

tliecavalier wliicli t})t*y had enacted at ni.irhf tinit* in sj.it(> of 
our friiins, on tlic* wc.sf fort, wliich was in tlndr hands, they iiad 
also surrounded Jis witli pallisades at a short, distance from 
ourcannen, and liad furtjier invest(‘(i uswiili niin* hu ts which 
th(‘y hail mounted witli ^nins. and whicli tlircattuied us fi-om 
laddiid in llie wlioh' i)lace. Tht'.v liad moreover fioin Han*:lcoh 
uj» to tlie inoutli of the river erected several foi'ts to prevent 
assistance coinine^ from outside ; tlii'n* tltey liad J4<» })ieccs 
of iriins whicli thev liad sent from Siatn. and they had for 
that ])urpose ojiened a branch ot the rivei’. in order not to 
l>e comiielleP to pass betorc us. They had mor(*ov(*r with 
fzreatest trouble obstructed the bar, by which vessids could 
ent(‘r, with live or six rows of larjn* and hi^rh trees plant<*d 
at low tide and which wmt* fixed so stron^^ly that it wa.s 
not piissible to jiass thmii : tli<*y had only left a small 
siiace throu^j:li which to jiass. wliich they couhl easily close 
with an iron chain, and kt*epin<i thcri' .always a lar^je 
number of armed o.'dleys to ^^uard it. Sundy one would 
not have thought that this peojile would have fa*en .able to 
(biall this. It is true that all forciipiers who w<*rc* in the 
countrv had assisted tluuu •’•reatlv aiiainst us. Th<‘v had 
Kurdish and PortU'j:uese on their boats as coinmandeis ami 
t<» ‘man! the entrama* of the river: Dutch to lire their 
bombs, and wt' weia* blockaded besides b\' the Siamese 
arrnv and iV^uans. Malavs. Chinese and and <»thers, who 
had each their entrenched forts. In truth it wouhl 
have been easy to jireveiit the eonstruetion of these 
torts, if we liad had a suflicieiit <juantity of jiowder. 
hut we would have had only suilicitmt for eitiht days, 
if we had kept uj* lii’in<: day and ni^rlit, which would 
have been neca'ssary to jircveiit them from constructing 
their forts. And thus tliey W(*re continually workin*^^ at 
that even after my children luid Ikhmi smit hack to me. and 
during the time they made jirojiositifuis for a conijiroinise ; 
this made me very suspicious of tht*m, I j)referr(:*d r(*,si*r- 
ving the powder and gaining time, to not being able 
after a couple of days to rc'jiel them if tht‘y at** • 'cd 
and it has been shown afterwards, that we c' 
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anything else in the circunistaiu*es in which wc were. 
It is ill truth very doubtful and very uncertain whether 
their i)ropositions were sincere, hut it was more certain 
that it meant losing everytliing if we did not listen to 
their propositions ; and thus I often said to the head 
oflicer that we would always he in time to strike tlie 
last stroke of despair, hut that pt‘rhat>s time mi^^lit hrin^j 
that which we C(»uld not hope to gain i»y all tlie (‘Iforts we 
would make. I also informed our enemies hv huter which 
I wi’ote to them that if they did mu act in good faith, and 
would not grant my demands. I would commence hy 
exploding their forts, would hui-st all their guns at my 
disposal, that I would rush with my whoh* garrison at them, 
asking them in such a case as only grace not to give (piaitcr 
to any Frenchmen as I would promise not to grant ((uarler 
to anv of them who should fall into mv hands. But 1 
believed that it would only come to this last as a extnunity 
and when there was no hope of a laUter compromise. After- 
wards it has l>een clear that even if one does not st‘e a 
remedy to get out of a bad affair, one must never despair, 
that one must rather trust that time may bring about stunc 
change. He who came after the death of the Princes 
commenced to put our affair in a better state; the state <d 
mind in which we were and of wdiich we informed them, 
and of which the Sieur de Crick had given them pia)ofs. 
went far to intimidate them. But I must confess in 
finishing this report that the fear of the vengeance of (mr 
August Monarch whose power the Siamese AnilKissador had 
witnessed contributed more than anything else to the 
advantageous conditions which they were compelled to 
grant to us. 
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IviJlPLaX ATOR\ REMARKS IN REGARD To THE PERIOD OF SIAMESE 
HISTORY ANTEOEDEXT To THE KorXDlXG oF AvGDDHYA. 


TIu* Royal Auto^inph version oj’ the hist .rv of Siam h.-;rins 
with till* founilin;; of Ayuddhya hy Kin^r Phrrt(’hi(» U Tiion;; i,, 
the year of the tiifer, Chula Era 712, BiHdliist Era I8!»3. R -fore 
turning t) this v*arsioii, Ktuloils of hisborv will in'.ljuht seek 
information as to the conditi >n of Siam in tin* Dre-Avnildhva 

I • « 

period, as to wlio Kinjf Phra Chao C Tlionjj w.isand as to the eiiTum- 
Rtances which led to his foundinj,^ tin* city. Anci«*nt writin^js 
cMitain many iiarrativ.'s hsariiiij upon the period in «|Uestion, a« 
I hav<‘ shewn in the cdiapter dealin;^ with liistorical sources, ami 
there are also various iiionuimoits of antiijuity which, if <*on8iderod 
ill conjunction with the acc )uuts furnished I'y neie;lilK)urin;X. 
countries, serve, to thix)w some li^ht mion the iiarly hiatory of our 
land. I have tlierefore att.oiipte.d, for tlie henefit of those who 
desire inforniation. to collate and compile, in the form of a preface 
to the present work, the evidence offered hy such narratives as 
refer to Siam in the tinie.s which preceded th • foundin;r j)f 
Ayuddhya. But the work of collatinj; ancient dmoiiiients is a 
lalHiriouH one, since it is ms'essary to search for, to copy out and to 
make selection nnumij: narratives and authorities which are to l>e 
found in so many different places that it is difficult to exaniin.* them 
all. Moreovtu*, the compositions of the old wriUTS sometimes set 
forth (K'currences of such an extraoi'diiiary nature as to he unworthy 
of credence at the ])re8ent day; at other time.s, different accounts of 
the same events arc so contradiclorv that the student must di'cide 
for himself as to which of them is correct. For this reason, the 
ensuing compilation contains much that is conjecture on my part, 
*ud, as conjtK?ture is a proc(‘ss which may lead to error, the reader 
should exercise his own powers of discrimination when jierusing the 
pages which follow. 
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History ok Siam in thk period antecedent to the koi nding 
OK Aycddhya rv Kino Phra Chao U Thono. 


Tht' territory of which SiAin in now made up was ori^nally 

occupietl by p<K>ple of two rn<M> 8 , tlie KhmorH and the Lio. 

The domain of the KlmierH coinpriswl the low-lying UxkI to the 
South, that 18 to nay, the preacnt Kingdom of Cambodia and a 
tract along the sea-coast which extcinitHi into the Southern valley of 
the Chao Phya River* and reached as far as Pegm The domain of 
the Lao was situated in the highlands to the North within the valley 
of the Mehhong River, lieginuing at the line of hills whicli forms 
the frontier of Cambo:lia. It thus comprised the preaent provincial 
circhis of Nagor Rajasiinri, Ulxil (Ulion), Roi Et and Utor(UdomX and 
jt extended as far as the left bank of the Mekhong. The provincial 
cinde of Bavab (Payal>)+ in the valley of the River Chao Phyi was 
also includid in the original domain occupied by the Lao, the 
Southern limits of which appear to have joined the territory 
inhabited by the Khiiiers in the neighbourhood of Svargalok 
(Sawankalbk) and Riilu'iig. 

Who wei*e the original Khmers and L&o ? To-day we only 
know that the jieoples designated under the names of KhA. Khamu, 
Cambodians, Mons and Meng all speak languages which are of 
Khmer stock. We may conclude, therafenre, that these peoples are 
descended from the Khmers. As for the original LAo, they are to 

be identified in the people styh*d to-day Lu& (flQJj) lAwa 

(ciQn).who are still to Im? found among the forests and hills in 

almost all the provincial circles included in the old Lfto domain, 
and who speak a distinct language of their own. The name 
Luii oi‘ Lawn comes from the same word as the name Liio, a 

Note ] ^*^*'***'*^^'' known to Kuropeans as the River Menam. translator s 

, ^he aboyo was written, the former provincial circle of Bayab 

f up into two distinct circles, that of Bajrab on the West 

and of on the Knst. [TransIatorV Note.l 
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ftcfe ffhich cnableR \\h to ideiitify tbom with t-ho ori|?inal 
people.* 

In this connection, I w’ould observe that bv Southern 
Siamese (Thai) the present inhabitants of the provincial circles of 
Ifeyab, Utor, Roi Et and Ubol arc i^enerally considered to be Lao 
and are termed such. It is true that the provincial cirdes 
mentioned were formerly occupied by L^, but the majority of the 
inhabitants to-day are Thai, and so reji^ard themselves equally with 
ns Siamese of the Soutit. 

With regard to the Thai race, it is now divided up into 
many branches w'hich are styled under different names, as, for 
example, Tho, Thai, Phu Thai. Phuen, Chin, ChTeng, Ngiu, Lu and 
ffh^n. All these branches speak a Thai language and their tradi - 
tions prove them to be Thai. The original home of the Thai 
was in what is now known as Southern China, in a region 
stretching from tlie Yangtse River through Szecliuan and Yunnan 
down to the lAo country. The whole of this region was once 
inliahited by the Tliai. How then did it come about that the 
Utter established themselves in Siam I In order to answer this 
question, I must 6i*st of all give some account of the Khmers. 


The Khmers. 


For the investigation of Khmer history the study of no 
written documents or authorities is so useful as an examinatioii of 
the ancient monuments erected by this people, such as the odtyss 
and temples of stone which are still scattered over our country and 
the stone inscriptions and other objects which have been discovered 
in thy coarse of excavatioiL These relics of the past should be 
studied and compared with similar relics existing in other countries, 
a« well as with the historical narratives composed there ; by this 

The traniUtor haa been informed by another authority, bowsvsc, 
that the word “ Lio " is of Thai origin and that R is ftUl •mployed by at 
lea«t one of tht Thai-ipeaking tribes of Soutb-WeaUm China with tha 
of “ person [TransUto<‘’»! Kote.] 
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iiies>ns we may arrive at au approximate idea of Khiiior civilisation 
GB it once was. 

I have already naid that tlu* domain of the Khinc^n com- 
prised fonnerly the low-lying land to the South extending from 
Ca nbodia along the nea-eoaat t > the valley of the Ohoo PhyA 

River and thence as far as Pegu. Proof of this assertion is to he 
found in the fact that the original inliahitants of the region 
described HjKike the Maine language. Even tt>-day the Malays 
everywlierc make use of Khmer tenns when addn*ssing words of 
command in the employment of elephants. Additional proof is 

afforded by the many old buildings eriTtiKl by the Khmers 

thoroughoiit the saiiH! region. There is one noticeable feature 

about thew erections; in the Eastern jKirtion of the valley of tht 
River C'hao Phya they consist generally of Brahinauic temples; in 
the Western portion, from the extremity of the Malay Peninsula 
up to Pegu, they consist as a rule of inonaHteries and cetiifni 
conn«!cte<l with the Buddhist religion. Further, the otyle of 
architecture m the case of all Khmer monuments found in this part 
of the world, lioth in the Eiast and in the West, whether they be 
Brahiiianic temples «»r Buddhist monasteries, betrays unmistakably 
an Indian origin. In the districts once occuj>u*d by the Lao within 
the valley of the Mekhong River there exist at very many spots 
Brahmanic temples huilt hy the Khmers, but it is apparent tliat 
they an* of more rtHM'ut date. Of ancient Buddhist monasteries 
th ere is oiil}’ one, whi«*li is still to Im seen at Nagor Phanoiii and is 
now called Phra Dhatu Phanom. On the other hand, in the Lao 
country eomprised within the valley of the Chao Phya River in the 
provincial circle «)f Bayah, no Brahmanic temples exist, the ancisot 
monuments there Is iug (jonnectcHi exclusively with the Binldbist 
faith. 


A coiiskieratiou of the various historical inonuiiienta referred 
t<.) above leads us to the inevitable eonedusion that in olden time® 
parties of Indians must have visited the Khmer country for ths 
purposes of trade, and that they must iiave remained there until at 
last they either acquind power in the capacity of preceptors, Of 
became the actual rulers of the land. But it is diflScult to gather 
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evidence as to wlieii this iiuiiii^rratiou from India took 
place. An indication is [>v.*rliaps to Im* lonnd in a r<K*k inscri]>ti(»n 
of the Indian King Asoka, which recounts an invasion hy him of 
the country of Kalihga in Soutljcni India some time after the year 
of tin* Buddhist Era 200, wlion lie had Ikm-ii seateil on the throne 
for 0 years ainl before he had embraciHl the Buddhist faith. The 
inscription states that in this campaign, before the con<|Uest of the 
country by King Asoka could l>e effected, large numlxirs of the 
jHople of Kaliiiga were slain and that over a hundred thousand of 
them figured as prisoners al<»ne. It is ]>ermissible to assume from 
the alnive account that, at the period in question, many of the 
inhabitants of South».*rn India fled from King Asoka and emigrati'd 
to tin* n'gion (K*cupied by the Khmers. This supjwsition is con- 
sist ‘iit with tin* lettering and language, which are exclusivi'ly 
Southern Indian, of the stone inscriptions found in tliat region. 
If, therefore, we wish to fi.\ the date, when visitors from India first 
arriM*d in the Khmer country, we may assume that they came for 
the pur|K)ses of trade from alxntt the bt*ginning of the Buddhist 
Era or earlier, and that they then l)ecaine aecpiainted with the 
country. SubsiMpiently, some time after the year B. E. 2(K). the 
inhabitants of Southern India suffered through the coin|Uest of 
tlicir country by King Asoka and an emigration on their }>ai't then 
took [dace to the Khmer region, this l)eing the first occasion u|)on 
which they settled there in eonsideiable numbers, A [xirallel is 
afforded bv the iiiiniiirratiun into Siam of Mona in the time of 
Dhanapiiri and during the second reign of the present dynasty, 
wlieii large settlements were estahlished ; the populations of 
Muang Pi*aduindhani and of Muang Nagor Khiien Khandh (Paklat) 
Cuiisist to this day in great m(*a.''.ui‘e of persons of Mon exti*actiou. 
The Indian emiirraiits whom we are discussing must have estahlisheil 
tlteiusclves ill several dift«;rent places. Once an Indian colony ha<I 
arisen, it reeeive<i continual a^lditions in the 8ha[>e of fresh 
emigrants who were in search of a new home, either in order to 
earn a living or because they were fleeing from some threatened 
danger. (In the same way, there is an influx of Chinese into 
Siam at the present time.) But these Indians were a civilised 
['coploj pos.scssing a knowledge superior to tliat of the Khmers who, 



for, many unbelievern, to the waodal of true monks, falsely took the 
v()\v 8 . When this came to th(‘ knowledjre of Kin^ Asoka, he 
the Chiiifh hy ex|H)llin^ tin* imbelieverH from the inon»Htie 
eirelc. He then invited the monk Mo^j^aliputtatiHsa to preside 
over the thiid Council of the Clnireh- at lUialiputta in the 
i i«jhleentli year of hin reign (J 5 . E. 2 th).). After the holding of this 
Conneil. he e\ iiuHKl the desire to spread Hiiddhisin in other lands 
and ent out missionaries to preach the faith in various countries. 
Fjoui the ftKrk inscriptions, it apja^ars that the niissionaries of King 
Asoka earri»*d their message in the We.st as far as Syria and Egypt, 
and also to Macedonia in Europe. With regard to countries 
iifljaeent to Ids own and to Ea.sterii lands, it ajipears that King 
Asoka invite I the monk Moggaliputtatissa to selwt and desjjatch 
for llio task of preaching the faith a nuiiilH>r of other •(i‘alianU, 
wh<»ae names, as well as the countries ov<*r which they disperstsl 
theinsehes. are set foiili in the following Nerses of the “ Maha- 
\a>ii.s.i ; — 

Wlieii the theiH Moggaliputta. the illuminator of the 
•• religion of llie Comjueror, had hrought the (third ) council to an 
*• end and wh.’ii, l(K)king into the futJire, he had beheld the founding 
of the ii iigi 111 ill adjaeout countries, (then) in the month Kattika 

■ he St 111 forth iheras, one here and one there. The thera 
" Maijliantika he sent to Kasmlra and tiandhnra, the thera 

.Mahudt'Vci he sent t&» Mahisamandula. To Vanavasa he sent the 

• ihera iianuHl Kakkhita, and Ut A]>arantaka the Yona named 

• Ldianmnirakkluta : to Maharaftha (he sent) the thera named 

• Mtihridiuimmarakkhita, Imt the thera Maharakkhita lie sent into 

• ihe . tiimtrv of the Yona. He sent the thera Majjhima to the 
H ill! il.i y:i !• mntry, and to SnvaiMahhnml he sent the two theras 

• Sona and IJtl.ira. Ihe gical thera Mahinda, the theius 
•• luhiya. Ultiya. Samhahi and Bhaildasiila, his disciples, these ‘five 

■ Un ras he sent forth with the charge: ‘^'e shall found in the 

• I'oelv island uf l>ank?i (Cevloii) tlie lovelv religion of the 

1 F.t ii>la t iOli i/l aiiJ lioile. 
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Professor Bliys Davi.ls in l,i. work or, Bwldlriam (l„ia 
identificK tlu' counfcrit's »m*ntion»*(l in the ah >vc veis.*M : 


^Tlic monk MAjjhanilka \isiLe<l Kasjnira and (tandhara, i.t;., 
the couiitrieH now known as Kaslnnn- and Af^rhauiatan, on tin* 
Noith'WcHt frontier of India. 


The monk Maha^h va visited the eouutiy of Mahig, i.o., the 
diatrict in India South of the (T<»(la\ ei'V Ivi\'er within the present 
territory of the Nizam of Hyd<*raha<l. 

Tile monk Rakkhita viaitisl Vana\c"«s<i. wlnclj Professor RIivs 

fc 

Davids nnderstandK to lie on the edge of the desert within the 
district of Baj{mtan& in India. 

The monk Dhammarakkluta visitisl Aparantaka, whieli is 
underatood to be on the Western border of the Punjab. 

The monk Mahridliannuarakkliita visiled Maharattlni, which 
i.s ill the Mahratta district towards the sour<*e of the (lodavery 
River, loO miles North-East of Bonibav, 

The monk Mah lrakkhita visited the eouutiy of the Voiia, 
whieli IK now known as Bactria. in Persia. 

Tlic monk Majjhiuia vi8ite<i Hiiuavauta, i.e., the countries 
situated .among the Himalaya laoiintaiuK, 

The monks Siuia and-CJttara visited Suvarnabhumi, which 
Professor Rhys Davids explains as consisting of the region extend- 
ing from Pegu down tlmjugli the Malay Ptminsula. 

The monk Mahiuda, who was a son of King Aaoka, and 
J^evcral other monks, visit«*tl Ci’vlon. 

Suhsej{uenl eorrolwration of the acc(»unt given in the Maba- 
'anisa of the mission of tbest* monks in the time of King Asbka 
ha* been furnialied by a 8ta|m containing sacred relics, wdiich forms 
one among a group f)f connneniorative rdnftft in India. On this 
Jituija there is an inscription in stone to the effect that the enclosed 
relics are thosi* of the monk Majjhinm. who preae lied the Buddhist 
Religion iu the land of Himavanta and wlio, after bis return, died 
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and wdH cremated at tliat And in Ceylon many other proofs 

are forthcoiiiinj^ to shew that the monk Mahinda actually did 
introduce Buddhism into that island. 

The Mods allc;^ that the land of Suvarnabhumi, in which 

the monks Sona and Uttara established the Bhuddhist faith, is 

indentical with the district of Thatbn on the Gulf of Mailaljan. 

But I think that we Siamese, with l>ctter reason than the Mons, 

may place it in our own country. For we have a district called 

U Thong (source (►r i-epository of gold) which corresponds to the old 

name Suvarnabhumi (land of gold); if the latter name was derived 

from the presence of gold, it is significant that in Pegu there are no 

gold mines, although such exist in Siam. But it is unnecessary U) 

disput«*. on this point. I agr(‘e with the explanation of Professor 

Rhys Davids, who states that by Suvarnabhumi is meant the 

region extending from Pegn to Western Siam, or |>erhaps even as 

far as what is now Aiinam. The whole of this region was formerly 

known to the Indians as Suvarnabhumi. The monks Sbna and 

Uttara doubtless 1ande<l at some place on the shores of the Bay of 

Bengal, jMvssihly at 'J'haton. But there is one established fact not 

vet kiiowu to archaeologists in othe:* c*ountries, namely, that in 

WcsUm ii Siam there exists a certain ancient city with the remains of 

%> 

many stujMiK, cetiyaf^ and \ ilifiras. In the whole of Suv^arnabhumi, 
from Burma and Pegu, down through the Malay Peninsula, there is no 
city at once larger and older than this one. In ancient writings it 
is called Jaya-Ciri or Oiri-Jaya, and it was already abandoned 
before the foundation of the old capital at Sukhodaya. Only 
recently has it become a town once more after the construc- 
tion of the railway, its present name being K^agor Pathoiii. Many 
later proofs have been di.scovered to support the view of His 
Majesty King Mongkut, who set up a stone inscription at th® 
cetiim there, dtclaring tliat the Buddhist religion was introduced 
into the city in the time of King Asoka. Firstly, the 8hai)e of the 
stupa resembles that ot the comiueinorative stupas constructed under 
King Asoka. (Consider the model which has been made of the 
ancient ceiiijn, excluding the prayg added later by Phya Bhan-)* 
Moreover, like those of King Asoka’s day, the stul>a is of brick. 
Secondly, thert have becii dug up at Nagor Pathoui uitny stones 
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Unhiouw! in ihe ot $. wheel (typitying the wheel uf the law). 

Them! were employed as religioun emblcmw in pliw-e of sUtucK of 
the Buddhft, as appears frf)in the inv’estigations of archaeologists in 
India, who state that in the period of King As(»ka statues of the 
Buddlia were not made, hut that they ai-e pnxlucts of a later date. 
I have not h(»rd that anywhere else in neighlwuring countries have 
many of theBc. representations of the wheel (»f the law been dug 
up as at Nagor Fathom. 1 arrive therefore at the following conclusion. 
When Xing Asoka was disseminating the Buddhist religion 
abroad — it matters not whether this was accoinplii|ied through the 
agency of monks, or of Ht•^te officials, or of piou*} Ii»dians who had 
gone forth on trading exjHKiitions — in any case, I l>eli©vc that the 
Indians already then established in power at Nagor Pathoni were 
the first to Isi converted and — after them — the original population. 
In this connection, it should not be forgotten that iiiiaaionaries must 
tindertiLand the language of those to whom they preach. Inasmuch 
as the Buddhist faith w’as professed at Nagor Fathom before it was 
adoj>tod in any other of the cities of Suvarnahhumi, the earliest 

erected there was frtjm its fir*Kt foundation calhsl ■ Phra 

Fathom Cctiya" ( )* iater on, the same faith was 

spre4wi from Nagor Fathom to other cities, and it is for this reason 
liiat Buddhism is professed by most of the peoples who live on the 
WcsUtd shores of the Gulf of Siam, as also by the inli»bitants of 
tbe Lao country in the provincial circle of Biyab and by the Mous 
and Bunuan*. For the same reason, the ancient inunumenU found 
anu)!ig those peoples consist only of monasteries and inscriptioni 
eonni'cuyi with Buddhiira and are not of Brahmanic origin, as is 
the case in tbe regions lying to the East, We are not, however, to 
coiicUide that tlie Buddhist religion did not at that time extend 
further Kastwanls; tho shrine (Phra Dhatu) at Phanoin, on the 
l^anks of the Mekhong Biver, affords cvideooe to the contrary, 
1 have myself \ isited this shrine and examintxi it during aeveral 

•Burl, wab s1*o the «»ual aiodirm ooaf of tbe towe of 
Fathofc nntU qtiiu reosotly, iu prawmt d«*i|mtioo bavxmg hMC ofccMJIy 

to it only » fiw yaara s|to, *' Pstboai " — ‘*paths»a’ (lljw) 

ifcssn* “ fint.”— [Transistor’s KoU.] 



days. Its styU; is jK*culmr, the Heulpturcs in tliat of King 

Awlka’s }KTi(Ki and not reHi'iiihliiig^ t)ic- work of tin- IjtiilrlorM of th«? 
Brahiiiaiiic tcnipl(!F in CanilxKlin. 

Indian liistory tcll.s us that, even at thctinn- when King 
A.soka cstahlislied Buddhism as the jwincipal need in most of the 
eountiies of India, tliere were still adherents of (he Rrahmanic faith 
t) h:‘ found everywhere, since Bmldhisni and Brahmanism were 
not directly <»})j>.tsed to each othei’. There wen* many points of 
similarity between the tenets of the two religions, although the 
hwmer attached chief impa-tance to the niorvil law, wliilst the 
latter eoncermsl itself mainly with the physical universe. -(The 
same distinction may he observed in <.iur own country). King 
Asoka did not. therefore, sujjpress Brahmanisim, but merely 
refrained from supjMirting it as he did Buddhism. After his death, 
no monarch of the Moriya lim* e.\ei*ci8ed the sjime |H)wer as he, and 
the Kingdom of Afagadha gradually <leclincd. many cith's which 
had been .subject to King A.soka regainijig' thei?’ indejRUidence. 
Of tliese, the rnhu’s in some cases profe.sscsl the Buddhi.st faith: 
others were adherents to the Brahmanic r<digioii. ami the same 
held g«K>d of the ordinary j»opula<.*e. 

Ceylon reeeive<l the Buddhist faiith in the reign of King 
D. is.sa. In our aeeount of the (,'hurch Couiieils it is 
staled that, in ihe year ol' the Buddhist Kra 238, the monk 
Mahinda. vvIk; llr.st introduced Buddhism into the island, summoned 
the foui’th ut tlie (’<Mmcils. Ijater. in the year B. E. 433, King 
Vataganinn overcame tlii' Taiuiis and, jiftej* re-establishing the 
independence ol Ceylon, became imbued with the «h‘sire to restoi*© 
the Biidtllo.st ereed to it.s former state of purity. The ecclesiastics 
of the flijy were apprehensive lest the faith should disappear as a 
result o| the eon<(Uest of their country by the unbelieving Tamils 
on two occasions. The Council of tie* tJhurch named the fifth in 
our accouni was therefore convened and led to the prejtaration of 
the first vvritleii veision of the Tri]>itaka, vvliich was inscribed 
tiixm j»ahn leav.^.s. (Prof,.ssor Rhys Davi.ls fixes the year B. E. 
330 as the date of this Council. ) Of the written version then 
niadt , oiil^ tile sacred text was in the language of Magadh^ 5 th® 
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mmmv.ntaricK and gloKHcs were at that tiim- all (.1‘ f|u-m still in tin.* 

CingUalem^ tonjjm*. 

, In tin* year B. K. 553,* Kinjr Kanislika, of the KiisAna line, 
was lord over the realm of GandliAra and set up his capital at 
Punish (known to-day as Peshawar), in North-Western India. 
Like King Asoka he was ruler of a hroad domain and was a 
devout follower of Buddhism, which form of rclijrion he wisheil U) 
set up as the first in the land, as had l>een the case in King 
Asakas time. For this cause he invited 500 monks, the monk 
Vasubandhu being at their head, to assemble in a Council of the 
Church at Punish. The Council summoned by King Ranishka ia 
not mentioned in the ecclesiasticil history of us Southern Buddhista 
It is chiefly to be noted for having adopted the Sanskrit tongue as 
the language of th * Tripitaka, and from it dates the rise in 
Northern India of the •' maha yana” sect. The origin of this sect 
is to be explained by the fact tliat a division based ujsm differences 
in points of do<*trine .had sprung up among the monks in India, 
first commencing, as we may assume, fi'oin the date of the second 
Church Council in B. E. 1()0 One party adhered strictly to the 
precepts of th^ Buddha and refused to alter them to suit the wishes 
of individuals. Another party attached Bj)ecial imitortaiice to tlie 
making of coiivert.s and in so doing followed the example of the 
Brahman teachers, who, observing that large numbers of persons 
were attracted hy the Buddhist faith, had modified t^eir own 
religion hy embodying in it certain of the popular features of 
Buddhism and by this means bad satisfied the public taate. 
Subset piently, in King KanisUka's day. when the numlier of ilioee 
who were drawn t<i the Brahmanic form of religion had increase<I, 
such among the Buddhist monks as set their chief store ii{toii 
public approl>ation endeavourtd to acquire popularity hy ehangmg 
the tenets of tht*ir faith. They named this alteeed body of doctrine 

•' t 

the ** iiiaha yana " (great vehicle), implying thereby that by ineaiis 
of it oscajm from the circle of cxistewe would lx* assured to more 


* ICore correctly, not earlier than the end of the firet oeotoiy of 

the Chrutian era. [Emendation by H. R. H. Prince l>ainrong]. 
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living crestiirsa and more rapidly than by mean.M of the old ff)rTii 
of Bnddhiam. The “ inahA vAna " da!triri»*a were projA^t^f 
of all in the Kingdom of (jaDdhara. King Kaniahka .'^nt ont 
miaf^ionarie? to preach Buddhi.Mm in foreign lazyi^, aa wa.i date in 
the time of King Asoka, except that mo5t of these new miieionaHef* 
pHK'fHMitn] towards thf' North. In this manner, Bnddhi.sm End 
reached China and Tiiibet in King Kaai.'‘hka'.* reign,* and it is, 
therefon-, the “ mal'ia. yana " or North*'m form of it which prevailj 
in China, in Japan and even in Anna?n. a.** may be seen to-day frem 
tlu' Chine.‘<e and Annamit-f^^ monks who livi* in onr midst. On ths 
other hand, Oylo'i. Burma, Peg^: and Siam rf-ceived tin* Bi^ddhist 
faith from Maga<lha in the time of King Aj-dka, and in thcne 
et)untries the Southern fonn (known to the follower? of the “ mahi 
vana " the hina vAna " or •* lower vehicle ”) has always been 
practised. From thf>s€ same times there data's alwi a difference in 
regard to the Tripitaka, which in the ca.He of the Northern form of 
Buddhi.sin are in the Sanskrit tongue and have alw-) l>een translated 
into Chinese*. By the followers of the .Smthem form, howexer, 
they are still read in the language of Hagadha, both as regards tie 
canonical text and the cornmentaries, whicli latt-er tlie monk 
Btiddha Ohosha, of Buddha Gava in India, translated from 
Cinghalese into Maga/ihcs«‘ al)Out the year B. E. 59t5. From that 
time, tlie religious <*ommentarie*s, glosses, etc., of the Southern form 
of Buddhism, which wen* originally in Cingliales^*, have Iss^n in the 
Magadhese languagt*. aiid th<')s<* of later dat** have alsci Is'eii com* 
posed in the same tongue. 


The ?sorthern form of Buddliism must have been to some 
extent introduced into Suvarnabhumi, for in that region have be«n 
<iis<x>vered ancient statues of the Buddha describing w'itii finger 
and thumb a cii^de so as to emblemize the wheel of the law* 
Statues liaving this peculiarity are called “ Gandliare.se ’’ after the 
name of King Kani.shka's country and are to be seen at Nagor 

Fathom and in many other ancient cities of this part of the 
world. 


* Pmhflhlv pvpn enriiVr. [Emend.-^tion hy H. B. fT. Prince DamTOOf]- 
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After the reipi of Kinjf Kanishka, the Bratmianic creed 
recjained its aHceiMiaiicy in Iiifiia, hnt th^Tc still reinaiiKHl kin^f« end 
peoples who were followers of the Buddhist faith. In the year 
B. K. 11 <2, a Chinese monk natn(d Hionen Thsanj^ or Yuan Chwanjsf 
travelltsl to India overland for the purp>8e of investi^tin^ 
Buddhism. He has placed it on record that, ©t that period, the 
Biabmanic form of religion was everywhere disputing for supremacy 
with the Buddhist, and that there was a certain monarch named 
King Ciladitya, the ruler of tlu‘ country of KanyAkubja (now 
known as Kanaiii), who was a devout 8 Up]>ort 0 r of Buddhism after 
the fashion of King Atoka both within his own dominmne and in 
foreign lauds, to which latter he d^'spatched missionarim But in 
the reign of King Ciladitya Buddhism had. for two reasons W’hich 
have alteady btwn noted, become even more changed than before. 
In the first place, the dissensions amoiiig ita followers tended to 
incream\ and in the second, the adherents to Brahmanism continued 
to preach their doctrines in opposition to those of the Buddhist 
crtHKl. The monk Hiouen Thsang M'itneseed the summijning by King 
Ciladitya of Buddhist monks and Brahman preceptors, together 
with the rulers of dependent states, to a common Church Council 
The first day's deliberations were held in the presence of a statue of 
the Buddha, those of the second day in that of a reprwientation of 
ludriiditya, and those of the third day in that of a representation 
of Civa. This Council was apparently heW in the endeavour to 
reconcile the various conflicting forms of belief. Hiouen Thsang 
states tliat the differences in doctrine between Buddhism and 
Bralunanisiii were first of all discussed, and that aft-erwarda there 
was a discussion upon the diflferences of system l^tween thefcdlowers 
of the Xorthem form of Buddhism upon the caie hand awad the. 
followers of the Southern form of the same religkm upc® the other. 

I believe that the despatch of snissioiiaries hy King 
Ciladitya had results which reached as fisr as this country, as is 
evidenced for example by the discovery of itesnped isnpressioiie of 
sacred figures which have beeu discovered at Nagor Bathom and at 
Rftjapurt (Ratburi), or which have been found littt^red about caves 
in the pro\nncial circles of Xagor CrI Dharmaraj (Nakhon Si 
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Tamin&r*t), Bhiikecli (Piiket) atul PattaiiT. All thv9v MUmpwl 
iinpresjiions are to l>e coiinecte<l with the later Hta^fea of the “maha 
yaiia " form of BiiddliiHin : they coiisist of rcjmeaentationa both of the 
Buddha and of various Bodhisatvas. the latter either male or 
female, some of them hein^ depleted with tiuiiiy arms. The letters 
appearing; on the l)ack of the impression.s ai*c in the Devaoagari 
character and differ from inscriptions of earlier date. In my 

opinion, the sacnKi shrines ( ) nt Jay ii and Najcor Cri 

Dharmaraj (lH*h>re the c‘«mstruetion <»f the th'n^jhalese rrtiiia* M'hkh 
uaw encl«)se them) were l>oth of them conn^Tted with the " maha 
vana and wer»' itrohahlv erected at the time of the missionarj’ 
efforts put fiirtli under Kinjr Cdiiditya towards the year B. E. 1200. 
At this same period wen* ereet«si the -•/•//;/, r.s* ealled “ tjaiHli ” by the 
Javanese which i-xist at s«*v«*ral ])laees in .Ta\a. 


Then* is nothin'^ to sh«*w exactly wh(*n wen* intnulwed into 
our j>art «)f tin* world those rjrms of Brahmanism espt*cially con- 
nreted with tlie worslii > of Giva or of Vishnu. But we may atiume 
that. afti*r the fstahlishmcnt of Indian colonies in the rejfion 
ol'cupied hy the Klmioi's. int-'icoiirst* with the jMirent country wa* 
always nuiintaim d and tliat any changes ( inclinlin}; those effected in 
religions niatt«*rs) «M*cn: rin;; in tlie latt t would make themselves 
lelt in the fonner also. As the Brahinanic* rcliirion l>ecame more 
popular in India, tlii're nni^t havo hei*n devotei*s who introduced it 
into and spread it ihrou^fhont our own neijjhbourhood, just as had 
happi*msl l>elor<* at tin* tinn* when Btid<lhisni itself was first 
iiitrodiicod. 


Then* is a lo^ond to the effi*ct that an Indian prince once 
t*mi^rated to the region which is now know*n as Cambodia, wheae 
h^* manried a i-oy.il lady, (it is injt stated whether slie was 
heiself the ruK*r ot tin* conutrv, or merely a Kings daughter), 
and ly li^fanie sovereign of the land and the ancestor 

of many sub.v*quenL rulers. This tale a<*eords with the evidence 
furnislud by stmie iu.srviptivnis found in Camlxxiia . and c-onUiu- 

ing tin* names of many Khmer Kings wdio w^ere apparently uf 
Indian ori‘''in. 
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The»e Kings are as followH CniUvannan, Cresthavannnn, 
Bhavavarman I, Mahendravannan, I^navartnan, Bhavavannaii II, 
Jayavarinan I, Jayavariuan II (B. R 1345— 1412), Jayavarman III, 
liidravarman I, Ya^ovarman (B. E. 1432—63), Harsavarman I, 
I^atiavarmaii II, Jayavartiian IV, Haraavarman II, RAjendravarmaii, 
Jayavarman V, Udayadityavannan I, Suryavarman I (B. E. 1546 — 
92), Udayidityavarman II, Harsavarman III, Jayavarman VI, 
Dharanlndravannan I, Suryavannan II (B. K 1655—95), Harm- 
vaniian IV (?), Dharanlndravannan II, Jayavarman VII (B. E, 
1726 — 44), Indravarman II, CrT Indra\’annan, Crt Indrajayavarman 
and Jayavamiaparaine^vara.* 

The inacriptions indicate that all these “ Vannan " Kings 
were followers of BrahmaniHin. In hit work Cambodia, 
Ayiiionier tells us that King Jaya Vannan II. built the stone 
temple at Angkor Thom about the year B. K 1400, and tlukt 
King Suryavarman II. built that at Angkor Wat about the year 
B. E. 1650. 

From the indications outlined above, we may assume that 
those Indians who crossed the Qulf of Siam and settled to the East 
of it were not originally converts to Buddhism. Later, whether on 
account of a war at some date or for other reasons of which we are 
ignorant, certain princes from Southern India who were followers 
of the Brahmanic form of religion emigrated with their followings 
to Suvamabhumi, but, not l>eing content to dwell with the Buddhist 
settlers in the West, they crossed over and joined themselves to the 
Brahman colonists who had established themselves to the East. 
Other emigrants from India must have followed continually, until 
at last these colonists succeeded in setting up a great and powerful 
stite which, after securing its position in the Southern portion of 
the Khmer region, extended its dominion over neighbouring districts. 
The Indian settlers in Cambodia must have been ruled by a long 

•The above list hat been furoitbed by Prince Ikunrong in 
xuhstitution for the one originally printed, and hat been extracted from 
Profettor Finot’s “Notes d’ Epigraphie Indochinoite ” which were pub- 
lished in the Bulletin de I’Eoole Franj^ite d’Bxtreaie-Oritnt, Volume XV., 
2. [Tm nslat/or’s Note.] 
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|K)>voi't’ul JuoiuuvliN ; thoy woro thus to j>ossvs.s 
(luonsrIvcN i>r tlu' Lio (‘ountry ^>otl> in tlio vaUov of the Eiver 
Mekhonj^;: «nii in tl»»t of the Kiver ('h}H> Thya, ajhI they she\vi‘<i 
tluMnsolvoN eApnhle of emoting s^tone teniples pneh j%n Ujose 

'f'hom »n<l «t Angkor Wut. which «ro nncqii»Ue<.i for size in 
tfie whole world. MoriH>ver. when they }i»d M*<(vnrv\l any fresih 
territory. t)>ey i>roved tlmt t)»ey e edd ;^n>vent it in their own w'»y 
{»nd eetnhlish their ow!\ religion in it. Thin in»y seen fr\>in tlie 
iinvny stotie tenn)ley \\ hieh the Kliniers ert\*ted »t virions 5|K>ts ,snd 
which are to ht' foniul alnv>at everywhere in the nei^;hl)Ourho<Ki of 
our country. It should not Ik' huxotten that at that f>eri(xl the 
mean*; available for building EurjH)Nes were not what they are 
to day. human UvlH>ur and t>atienee beiny; theT\ the chief re^juisitefe 
In the (“onstruetion of any of the.'^e temples, c^msider how many 
men luust l>a\o U'en emph>yi\i and how' much time and i^atience 
have Ikm'H i'\pe»\ded. in otvier to ipiarry attd ahajH' the bl<>cks 
of stone, to raisr tloen and tit tluuu itito jH>sition aeconiinx to plan, 
ai\d tlu'n to ear\ «' thrm and pdish the»u to perbx'tion. Hnndre<b 
of men »uust havv h^ u utilised for tiu‘ erinrtion of any one temple, 
and in the ease of sueh huy;e editiees as Any;kor Wat th<>U!s»nd» 
must have Um u eJiipi oed, Further, tlu' work <.>f oonstrncti<>n must 
ewry where hav*,- K.-'U earrie<l on throuy;hout succes-sive re5y;u?. 
eeas'ny only whm calamity (ni‘rtiK>k the state, or w*hen 
resourees l»'-eatii*' to > eufeehUsi for the continuation t>f the task. 
h"r the'se C’-a'- 'US— . Uis Uoyal Hmlnmss Fritwe Sarl>a,siddhi Frasm'iy; 

«» C' 

ua> thf br;^'; to notier tlu* fact, uhieh 1 mvself olv^arvod after 

% 

him K- -all tli* ^t'>nf t<‘>uples huilt hy the Khmers. wherever they 
niay b.- oc \\ hat*'\ei' njay be tbeir sixe, \ve»ar to this day the 
apjK'araiier ol baNiny never lK>en eojupletevk The increH.Hdous may 
Verity this stat<MMent by itistHx-titx *'Oy one of such buildiu.i;;^ at 
XV ill. 


1 he Kloum'N rr'ai'hixl the ;':v'intK of their alxmt the 

\ vae 1^. K. 1400; tbvy bad their capital at Ai^okor Thonn known 
lit .'^iajiief'e as Fhra Naov>f laiany:. ju»t far fiv> 5 n An.y:kor Wat. They 
seh'vted also Pav.. (the modern l.obpurD as the soat of * 
^ iv V iv\ , N\lu> ov)Yerm vl thr Klnner ts’ssvssiojvs in the valley of the 
Pixti ( )i;«o t liva, N'i>rth ot tin' cliaiiv of liills in tin*' valley of th* 



we can iralher tVom tlw ni/.c .»i th»5 icniplos still existin;' 
at Phiiufii that that plac«‘ was als<» tlic l•cs^(lenc*e of a Vicerov' and 
tlR' HiiAi of government in that region. Tlu-re was perhaps still 
another such sfiat of governniMtit in the neiglil)ourln)o<l of Surindra 
an<l Kim Khandh. The Brahnuinio (Mistotns and the Sanskrit terms 
which are to this day intenningh‘(l with the usages and language 
of the Siamese may Ik* held ti> havt* Isjen first intr.Kinced hy the 
Brahmans at the period when the Khmers nf Caiiilsxlia were 
masters of the country. In a ceiiain tetnple in Cainl)odia there is a 
stone inscription relating to a grant of the use of land to the temple 
hy a Khmer King; it is stipulated that, should the King ever come 
t(» the country in which this t<*mple is situated, tie* Brahmans tnunt 
receive him with divine honoura We may have here the origin of 
the rites performed hy the. Brahmans for the reception of the 
Phya who presides over our swinging festival (and who represents 
the sovereign of the country). Diiringthe courst* of the swinging 
ceremonies, this oflScial is still rts’eived hy the Brahmaws into the 
city as though he were a go<i ujxai one day. and is similarly escortesi 
out t»f it again hy them upon another. 


Tiik Thai. 


I have said previimsly that the Thai had their first hoiiit 

in Southern China, where they formed already an important 

element of the |>opulation l>efore the conimenceineiit of the 

Buddhist Era. There are still in Southern China to-day many 

ti il>es who speak a Tliai language .*iiul who are to be recognised 

as mcml>ers of the original Thai stock. Tiie i)eople known to us as 

H<i are in reality Thai and not Chinese. In Chine.se historical 

% 

Works, and especially in the narrative designated “ Sam Kok * 
(“Tie* Three Killed Kiis ”), m'*ntion is made of wars l)etween the 
Chinese ‘and the “ Huen.” EuroiKan sfcnd«.*nts of the antiquities of 
China have discovered that the j>eople called “ linen in these 
coiii|>osition8 were really none other than the Thai. As, however, 
the Chinese gave another name to them, their identity was not 

Kuuimi to EurojivjiUb •* iSau Kuo Chili. ' 
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know 11 until rtoliulai-8 had Aacertaiiuxi that tlie lotir proviucus ol‘ 
Suutlu'rn China now callc<l Ytinnan, K’loi Chou, Knang Tung and 
Kuang Si tonncrly comprifHKl a region in which the Thai had 
cslnhlislied several independent states. From about the year 
B. E. 4-00. as a result of over-jxipulation, the.se Thai l>egan to 
emigrate to the South-West and South. Later on, the. Chinese, as 
their power increased, extended tlieir frontiers so as to encroach 
ujHm the domain of the Thai who, being thus pressed, w'ere unable 
til dwell in comfort in the region which they hod first occupied. 
Knnwing from their fellows who had emigrated previously that it 
was easier to support life in the lands to the South-West and 
S.iuth, the Thai thereupon descended into those parts in ever 
growing numhjrs. They came down in two directions, those who 
Inixelled in a .South-Westerly direction establishing themselves in 
the vallev of the River vSalwin, whilst those who came down in a 
.Southerly direction settled in the valley of the River Mekhong. 
'Pile emigrants into the Salwin region set up an indej>endent Thai 
slate about the year B. E. HOG with it.s capital at Mtiang Phong, 
(which may be idenliticfl with the iiKKiern Miiang Hang Luang). 
The emigrant > who de.scended into the \ alley of the Mekhong 
established iiidependiMit Tliai states in the region now called the 


.Sihsong Chn 'i'hai ■ 9 f^’tuu the words “twelve 

Chao Thai " ( twirl ve Thai rulers), owing to the fact that there were 
at first a number of small separate priiicijialities thus set up. 
Snbsciiuently. a Thai ruler named Khun Parama obtained sufficient 
ascendaiwy to unite tin* Thai states in the Mekhong valley into one, 
the capital ol which he < stablished at Muaiiif Thaeng. The Thai 
hd\ing thus come down from China in two separate directions and 
ha\ing set U}) two state.s independent of one another, this circum- 
st.-uic' led afterwards to a distinction in the matter of names, 
llo'si* will) hafl settled in the valley of the Salwin came to be 
kiiiiwn lliai ^ ai (greater Thai) and are the people now called 
•1 / . ^ \ 

.'slians (• n^in — by us ; those wlio had established thein- 

''cKcs in the slate of Muang Tliaeiig caine to be known as Thai ^oi 
( Tliai ). 


Ace 


ording 


to European ^\•ritors, those members of the ThaL 
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I'dco wlio IikI rtjinaincd in their original h(»iiic eoiiiniih'ti td har<l 

pressed by the Chinese until, in tlie y,>ar B. E. tluTc arose a 

Thai monarch called in the Cliinese Annals Hsi Nu Lo who united 

six That states under Ills rule and set up iiis capital at a place to the 

North-West of the town of Hua T inj,^ in what is now the province 

of Yiinnan. After the Thai had in this wav heen iiiert>'e(l into one 

state they became sufficiently strontr to prot.-ct tlc-nisclvcs atid to 

resist pressure from the Chinese. TIk* family of hint; Ifsi Xu Lo 

reigned for four generations, the last of the dynasty being a 

Thai monarch who is named in the Chinese annals Ko L) Fhing 

and who ruled in B. E. 1291. This king was a great warrior and 

made his capital at Muang Nong Sae, the Ta-li-fn of the Chinese (which 

<>xisfcs in the province of Yi’nnan to this day). The territory over 

which his swav extended was calh*<l hv the Chinese Nan Chao; 
* « 

he wageii several wars with the Chinese and Thilietans, afterwards 
becoming reconciled with the former, who agreisl to a jnarriage 
between his son and a Chinese princess. 

On ascertaining from the works of European .sc*holars that 
the original lioiiie of the Thai was known to tin* Chinese as Nan 
Cha<», I eoiniuissioncd Khun Chen (’bin Akshara (SulChai)to 
examine the historical works in the C’liiiiese language which are to 
be found in the National Library at Bangkok, in the com{Kiaition 
named “The 24 Dynastic Histories" under the section designated 
“ T’aug Annals,” which deals with foreign countries at the time 
whoa the T’ang dynasty ruled in China, lie discovered th<‘ fol loving 
account <jf Nan Chao. 

Nan Chao was situated in the present Chinese province of 
Yunnan; on the North-West it Ixwdered u}X)n the country of 
T u Fan (le., Thibet), and on the South-West upon that of 
Cli iao Chill that portion of the Khmer dominions whicli forms 
the Aniiatn of to-day. ) The region of Nan Chao included six large 
mde|Hindent states, namely, Mung Sui, Yiieh She, Lang Ch iung, T^ng 
T an, Shih Lang and Mung She. Of these the largest ivas Mung Shft, 
which lay far to the South and at the present time exists still as a 
frontier-post. 

The word “ Nan ” in the name Nan Chao means “ South in 
the Chinese language; “ Chao ' was an houoritie title given by the 
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people tlieiiiiwlvos to their king »i5<i is kicnik*! witb the Siamese 

woi*d “chao” (lord), whicli correspoiids to the Chinese Ong " 

\an Chao may thus he ti-anslated as “the country of the So^theni 
Lord/’ (For the better understanding of my readers I shall 
henceforward refer to Xan Chao as “ the original country of the 
Thai "). 


The “ 24 Dvnastic Histories" makes its first mention of the 
alxjve country at the period when the Chinese Empire a-as divided up 
into three kingdoms, the ruler of one of which was King Lau Pei 
who reiimed over Ssuchu am The latter was succeeded on his death 
by King Hou Cliu, in the second year of whose reign (B, E. 76S) 
K’lmg Ming invadeii and conquered the Thai country. (In the 
c*)mpositi<)u kn jwn as ** Sam Kok " this invasion is referred to as 
the war with Meng Huo). The sir Thai states were unable to 
withstand K'uug Ming, and they accordingly acknowledged th-* 
suzeraiuitv of Ssuch'uan. No furtlier allusion is made to the Tliai 
until the year B. E. 1193, when it is stat«<l tliat, in the reign of the 
Chiiiest* Emperor Kao Tsuiig (the third monarch of .the 
Tang dynasty), tluTv was a Thai King named Hsi Nu Lo who ruled 
at Mung She an<l who <iespatche<i an embassy to cultivate friendly 
relations with the sovereign of China. The narrative nscounts 
luilhar that, after the death of King Hsi Nu Lo, there followed a 
siu*cession of Thai nilens one of whom. King P i Lo Ko, united to 
his own slate the five other Thai principalities (teraned by the 
Chinese “ Chao ) which iisd still retained their indepcindence. 
1 his King P i Lo Ko also despatched an embassy to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Emperor of China. 

Later, in the year B. E. 1286, in the reign of tie Chinese 
Emperor \uan Teung (the sixth of the ITang dynasty), 
aml)assadt)rs from the original country of the Thai again visited 
China ; the Emperor sent an imperial letter and preaents in re- 
turn and a close friendsliip l>etween the Chinese and the Thai was 
establishcHl. S<»n afterwards King Fi Lo Ko conquered several 
de{^ndeucies etmipri.sed within the frontiers of Thibet, in one of 
which he set up a new capital. 
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Kin>( P’i Lo K<» die<l in the year B. K. and was 

Hncceoded by hi« san Ko Lo Fung, who in his turn establishefi 

relations of friendihip with China. One day, whilst on a visit to 

the Chinese border where it adjoined Thai territory at the city of 

Yunnan, he was treated diarespectfully by the Chinivse officials in 

charge of the frontier districts. Incensed at this treatment King 

Ko Lo Fung led an army into China, capturing thirty-two districts 

in the proyince of Tunnan and setting up his capital at Yuniian 

city. 

« 


In B. E. 1294, the Bmperor of China despatche«i a great 
army to retake this same city. King Ko Lo Fung thereu|>on sent 
messengers to the Chinese ocMiimander to announce his willingness 
t ) make a treaty of friendship as l>efore, and to return certain of 
the conquered districts to China. The Chinese commander, hoM * 
ever, would not agree to these proposals ; he imprisoned the Thai 
emissaries and proceeded to attack YUnnan city but was defeated 
and forced to retreat by King Ko Lo Fung. The Emperor of 
China tlien ordered the raising of a new array ; hut the troops had 
not yet begun their march when news was received that cholera 
had broken out at YUnnan. The Chinese soldiers desi'rted from 
fear of this disease, and the threatened attack was consequently 
never delivered. Anticipating that he would be obliged to wage 
war with China again, King Ko Lo Fung thereujK)n nia<]e a 
treaty with the King of Thibet, hoping for assistauco from that 
country in comliating the Chinese. 

In B. E. 1297, the Chinese advanced to the attack of 

Yunnan city once more. On that occasion King Ko Lo Fung 

lured them into marching to the city of Ta Ho Ch ing where 
he surrounded them with his own troop, thus cutting oft* 
supplies and preventing a further advance on the part of tli«* 

enemy. The Chinese army being compelled to retire owing to 

lack of provisions and to an outbreak of choleia in its ranks, 
King Ko Lo Fung led the Thai forces in pursuit of it and routed 
it. The Chinese attacked Yunnan city on many 8ub6e<|uent 
occasions, but were in every case repulsed by the Thai with 
jrrcat loss. 
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In B. H. 1JI22. ill (Ih‘ Kinp<Tor Tai Tsun^r, 

till- (»r tin; T'lin^r .lynasty, Kin^C Ko Lo Fung died. 

Ho wns ri)lln\vf(l as rniur of tho original country of the 
Thai 1)V liis griindsoii, 1 Moti Hsiiii, In the Maine year, a Thai 

army in c nijiinction witli troops from Thibet advancini again.st 

Ssuch uiin, l)ut the attack failtnJ and the combined forces were 

obligi'd to !•l•tire. 
o 

In B. K. in tlic reign of tbe Empn-or Te Tnung. 

the ninth of the 'I'ang dynasty, the elii(‘f miniHter of 
.state in the original Thai eoiintry was a nobleman of- ChineHC race 
nannsl Chen Knei. This personage Inid formerly l>een a district 
officer in tie- district of Slmi Chmi and had been taken pri.sjiier 
by the Tlnii wln-n King Ko !/> Fung invaded China. The King 
observed tlnit he was a ni:in of learning and ajipointisl him tutor 
to his grandson I Mmu llsiin, wlio on ascending the throne 

made of him his first minister. Chen Kmd perceived that the 
people sutlered gi’eat hardshij) and mncli loss of life on account 
of the cotitinuiil wars hetwe.-ti tlie Tliai, the Tliibetans and the 
Chinese. He ri-alisetl that, if the 'I’hai and the Cliinese became 
fi ieads, the Thihetaiis wmild no longer dare to invade China and 
that an end would be j)Ut to these wars. He Hubmitted the 
above conaiderations to King I Mon Hslln, who concurred in them 
and des|»atche<l ambassadors to China with projKisal.s of friendslnP' 
The Emjieror of China was agreeable ; in his turn he sent an 
CMiibas^y to the Thai King, and from that time forward the 
uiiginal country ol tlie Thai and China were on amicable terms* 
But ihi,- Thibftans, on bearing nows of this, became disti’u.stful 
ol the Thai. 

In B. E. I:?d7, the King of Thibet led an army against 
China and sent a letter asking for help from the Thai. King 
I Moll Hsiiii made a ]>i-t*tence of advancing with his force.s to the 
assistance of the Thihetaiis, hut wlieii a .suitable opportunity 
occurred he fell upon their army and dispersed it. He took 

jx)ss< ssioii ol sixtf'-u J hihetan provinces and led many Thibetans 
into captivity. 

In B. K. 1.^72, in the reign of the Emperor We Tsungi 
th.- „r , ,,v„»stv, the Chinese 
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Ssuch nan oppvj'SMed tin* ])oople ol' liis pi'ox inct* 
heavily a*i<l numbers of Chinese soldiers fled to the kiiie- oT tlie 
original Thai country for protection. The Thai king at tliat 
jH'i'iod ‘was a monarch named Ts’o Titm, by whom the refugei's 
from Ssuch’uan were treated with great kindness. He j)laced 
them later in the van of an army with which he attacked and 
«ewed the districts of Shui Chou, Yung Chou and Kung Chon, 
(lependeiicies of Ssuch’uan. The Chinese forces, however, w«‘re 
tasembled in time to meet him at tlm inner frontier of the pro- 
vince. Pei*ceiving that they could not coni^uer Ssuch’uan itself, 
the Thai retreated to their own country carrying with them much 
l>o(»ty and many captives. 

In B. E. 1401, in the reign of the Emj>eror Hsuan Tsung, 
the six-teenth of the T’ang dynasty, the ruler of Annain, 
which was then a dependency of China, was led by his cupidity 
into buying horses and cattle from thieves who had stolen them 
from the original Thai country. For this reason a Thai army 
advanced into Annam. pillaging the land before it returned 

honiv. 

the original country of the Thai the royal line deecended 
» tar a« King Fung Yu, who at hi, death was followed e„ tl. 

tone by his son, King Sbh Lung 1 P 

the latter in aversion tor hearing a name men 

, M rj-ang dynasty. i-he Ji^mperor 
onr o! the sovereigns of t obsequies 

strained, therefore fi-om sendi g 

®lKing Fung Yu in accordance m account of this treatment, 

King Shih Lung, r Po chou in Cliina. 

"i^aded and comiuered the distric 

In B.E. 1403, m the reg 
seventeenth of the Tang 
'“‘J haw been either a Thai or a on 
ot Wm, entered into that 
i hagwi a nmnher of districta th 
'“ht the vnler of Annam, hy 
‘“""nti flsd to Po Chou for 
■' pnrsneil them with 1*'^ ** 



r.i Clu)u. In i-fNeii^ic I'ni- tliis actinii tin* Thai invaded aud con- 
Ainiiun, and tlifV Hiil)‘<ei|neiitly attacked also the district nf 

Clioii, in the province of Ktian;;r Tun^ in China. The 
Annamitcs. lutwever. succeeded in re^aininjr jwBHeHsion of, their 
inuiil ry. 

In B. K. 1404-, a lii;;h ( ‘liinese niun<iarin of Sieng An 
named Tu Omn^^ represented to the Kinperor of China that, as 
tlie 'riiui had {^niwn very powerful, whilst the Chinese forces 
••uardim^ tie* inarchi-s of S.such’nan on the other liand were 
in>-\iHieient and feehle, it would he well to make a friend of the 
Thai Kin^^ with a \ iew to dissuadiu;; him from disturbing China. 
The Ktnperor a^^rerd and was alK)Ut to desjmtch an embassy for 
this purpose, when he heard that a Thai army had taken Shui 
Chou, d'he sfiidin;: of an emlwissy was therefore postponed. 

In B. E. 140'), a Thai army a^ain invaded Annam, the ruler 
of which country re<nieste(l help from the Chinese. On learning 
that a Chinese force whs advancing to assist the Annamites, the 
'fhai withdrew. 

In B. E. 140(1. the king of the original country of the Thai 
invaded Annaiii \\ ith yet another army. The Annamites again 
.sought the aiil of the Chinc.st?, but the Thai had overcome them 
hofort^ the Chinese troop.s (tould arrive. Having thus subdued 
Aimafn. tlie Thai hing apjioiiited otficers to take charge of the 
country and retiirned home once more. 

In B. E. 140«, tlie Thai attacked and took Yung Chou in 
China, but th«’ Chin ‘se were able t<i win the district liack. 

In B. E. 1409, the Einperta* of China sent an army into 
Annam wliicli vas successful in winning it back from the ThaL 

In B. E. 1413, the Tliai king invaded the province of 
Ssiieli nan, sulKining tlie di.stricts on the road to Ch’eng Tn, tlie 
capital, which he reache<I and to which he laid siege. But tha 
Emperor of Cdiina desiiatcdn-d an army to the relief of the city and 

saM.d it Irom capture hy the Thai, who thereupon withdrew and 
r<‘tnrin*d home. 
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city of Jay* Prakar (iiuw Muaii^ Java iu the diMtrict of Cliieiijr 
Rai>, which was the first Thai settlejnent on the 8outln‘rn ]»ank of 
the River Mekhong. 


The Burmese. 


1 he Bill iiieMc and Peguan auiials. liki* our own ^'oi'tlierii 
auiialK, give to events a date earlit'r than lie* aetnsl lactN wari'ant. 
The reason for this lies in tlie desire of tlie eoinpilera to link up 
the history of their own country with the period of the Buddha, so 
that they may ha\ e the glory of referring hack to the Sakya line, 
to the person of the Buddha himself and to the astrological 
preilictiouH connected 'with him. The chronology of the earlier 
portions of the Burmese and Peguan annals thus furnishes )K)intH 
of much difficulty for conjiHiture on the part of students of 
antiquity. In the following account I shall only narrate e\ ents in 
accordance with what we may believe to be the truth. lx)ng ago, a 

branch of the Mon-Khmer (iQw) lace, which came afterwards to lie 

caildl Moils or Peguans h*^l extended their .settlements 

as far as the lower valley <)f the Ii'awaddy iliver. To the North 
of them dwelt another i*ace, the origins of which are not exactly 
known, but w'liich may have had affinities with the Lao. At 
about the beginning of the Buddhist em. a l>ody of Indian 
emigrants descended the upper waters of the Irawaddy and 
established the iudejiendent state of Thatdn. Later on, when the 
Thai who had settled iu the valley of the Salwin grew more 
powerful, they pushed their frontiers into the Irawaddy valley and 
tofik pos.sessu)n of ThatOn. Tlie pe<jple of the latter country fled 
^uthwards from the Thai and founded the state of Sarakhetr 
near the district in which the city of Prae or Prouie was afterwards 
built. At tliat time, Indian' merchauts were in the habit of 
visiting Burma and Pegu and had establisheil settlements there, just 
as had happened further Soutlu There was also a people, after- 
wards known as the Burmese, which liad come down from their 
orignial home on the confines of India and Thibet and had settled 
iu the Irawaddy valley. These Burmans dc.sceudcd in increasing 
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iiuiiiIhts and finally l>ccann* iimstfr.s in that region by wreatin^^ tin* 

• 

|K)wt‘r from tin* hands of iho ^jrrattT 'I'hai and c)f tho first founderH 

ol’ Tliatdn. They liad a kin^^ who sot up his capital at Pagan, 

wheie an independnit ftunnoHe siiit«‘ was e8tal)lislns| alsmt the 

vrar B. E. r2()(». A succrssinii nf iiniiiarcliM I'ollowtHl until, alxnit 
• 

B. E. moo. then- reigne<l at IVgan a {M»werrul king named 

Anuruddha, wl»t> is <-allrd Anorailha, Mang ('ho in our Northern 

annuls aiul who siiImIu»-iI the \ai’ii>ns oth«*r states .situated in the 

valleys of the Irawaddy and of the Sal win. Th»* perkxl was (me in 

which the might of the Khmei s was declining : King Anuruddha 

acc«»rdingly hninghl them int<.> subjection under him and extended 

his terntorv as fur as the vallex” ol the River Chao Phva. Our 
* » ^ 

Northern annals tell n> that his dominions reached to the city uf 
La VO. 


The Bin •mese and I’l-guan annals agree with many accounts 
of our own in stating that King Anuruddha was a very devout 
follower of the Hudilhi-'l faitli. which In- supporti.*d in our jxirt of 
the world as King Asoka had dom* formerly in Magaiiha. The 
< ir(’ulation of the 'rripitaka in our laml dates IVom the time when 
King Anuruddha pr«M-incd cojiies of them from Ceylon. 


I h<- Bnrm'-»< annals '.tat>- that there existed formerly a 
city calli-d riiat.iii undi-r an indi*j)endent ruler who was a devout 
Buddhist and tie- huiid'.r '>1 m;inv splendid eetiyas and viharas. 
In the (•oui-''i‘ of till- wai" '.v liicli Kiim- Anui'uddha waged in order to 


extend hi.s doinini' li*- ix '.aid to liave atta(*ked and taken this 
<-it\ ol Thatiiii. leading away it^ p ipnlation into captivity at Pag®*** 
riiatim reinaim-d theneef. i-r ai d in a slate (d’ abandonment; plan* 
weie, howe\er, made ot '•lu-h ■ i mona.steries, cetivas and vihfua* 
as attracted tht* eye «)f King Anuruddha and these plans wer© 
f<tllow«‘d l»y him and by '.iicccfs.sora in the erection of ne^ 

huil(lings at Pagan. 'llius it tliat Pagan jKJS.sesses a large*" 
numlx-r ol <,1(1 c tiyas and \iliaias than is to be found in any other 
t it \ «ji Burma or Pt-gu, as may he seen at the present day. When 
dealing will, ihis sr.l.j.M-t in Ids work on Burma, Sir George Scott 
says that there an- no indications tliat tlu-re were at Tliaton very 
man\ ancient ectiyas and \’ llirii-.is. Hs alleged in the Burun-S** 
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AuuhU. He iinaxineM tliat Kin;; AniinuMlia iinist liavt* tak*‘n hi.s 
iiiodelH fitmi An^jkor Wat in CiimiHMlia. On ivadin;; tin* alH)Ve 
cxpi'CHRion of opiniuii, 1 could not lielp tliat Sir Qeor^je 

Scott duid not invcstigntod this (lucstion wht^n lu* was Britisli 
CharK^ (i’AffairoH in vSiuin. us lu- was a IVit-nd of mine and . if he 
had iiioiitioned tin* matter to nu*. I wouhi have taken liiin on a 
week’s visit to Xagor Pathoin to search ainon;; the ruins there. 
He w’diM then have seen the still visible traces of an abundance of 
ancient cetiyas an<l viliAras which date from hefon* tlie p<*rio<l of 
Kin^ Anuruddha. The models for the buildin;;s at Pagan were 
taken from no other place than Xagor Pathom. 1 venture to 
insist on this statement, inasmuch as at Angkor Wat th(‘r<‘ arc no 
sti'Hias of the Buddhist type. And other evidence exists to Kupjx)rt 
my assertion in the shapt* of tlie ])rinUsi impressions of tin* Buddha 
whieli liave )>een dug up at Nagor Pathoin and tlie like of which 
have not l>eeu found anywlien* else in our ]>art of the world, 
excepting only at Pagan. Still furtluT proof is furni.sheii liy the 
discovery at Nagor Pathom of some ancient silver coins bearing a 
eonch upon one side. I sent spH-iimaiH of thesi* to various quarters, 
including the British Museum in England, enquiring wliether 
siinilar coins had been found at other places. I received a reply 
to tlie efft^t that their (S)unt(*rj)art had Is'en discovered only at 
Pagan. The above evidence is sufficient to justify the l>elief that 
the city of Thatm wliich King Anuruddha is said to have 
conqucreil was in reality Nagor Pathom. He may even, perhaps, 
have received the Buddhist faith there. As Nagor Pathom Mras 
almiidoiied from the year B. E. KiOO oiiM ards. noUx'al history of the 
place, exists. 

We do not know' for certain how far King Anuruddha su<*- 
cetded ill extending his dominions. The Burmese and Peguan 
aimals say that they w'ere vast, that on the South the conquests of 
this monaivh reached as far as the chief centre of Khmer rule at 
Angkor Wat and that on the North he fought even with China 
(in order to obtain jKJssession of a tooth of the Buddha.) In so 
liU' as Siam is concerned, w'e may believe that King Anuruddha 
destroyed the power of the Khmers thi-oughout the whole of the 
valley of the Chao Pliya River on both of its banks. 
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HiMztKl Upon lliiH region, it wonld appear that In* net up in it a 
nuinlxT of small separate states each of them under the nuzerainty 
of Pagan. This is )K)snibly to he gather»*d from our Nforthem 
annals, where it is .stated tluit King Candajoti of Lav5 g*ve hia 
elder sister Chao Fa Kais) Frahal to King Anuruddha in marriage 
and that I^vd and Pagan thereafter remained on terms of 
friendship. (The comj»ili*r of the Northern Annaln wrongly givea to 
Pagan the name of n'ha'idn. > 


Tmk rise ok Siam usder the Thai. 


In the • PhongMawa‘lan Yonok ” it is stated that, about the 

year B. E. 1400, King Brahma came down and wrested territory from 

the Khmers in the nuxh'rn provincial circle of Bayab, where he 

built the Thai eitv of .Java Pi ukar. We inav assume that from this 
• * ^ 

peri(xl onwards. aftt*r an advance had thus been effected into 
Bayab, the numhi*r »)f Thai emigrants wlio [>enetrated into that 
district increased steadily. But it would seem from the 
• PI longsiiwarlan Yoiink that the country (x*cupied by 
those ef the Thai who cro.ssed to tin? S<jiith of the Mekhong 
River was .split up into petty principalities independent of 
one another, witli no common centre of government unless 
such e.xisti-il in the par(*nt state wliich had l>een established in the 
region of the .Sibsong Clin ^fhai. 1 l>elieve that it was between 
tin; vears B. E 1400 and iii00 that the-Thai first l)egan to settle 
in the lower vallev of tlie (,’aao IMiva River, which was then still in 
the hands ol the Khmei\s. When, .soon after B. E. 1600, Kmg 
Anuruddha overcame the Khmers niimhers of the Tliai were in all 
prolmhility already e.stahlished there. After the conquests of King 
Anuruddha the Khmer power came tf) an end ; but I think that the 
Burmese from Pagan k(‘pt a real hold over the valley of the 
(./hao Phya only during the reign of King Anuruddha or fora very 
short time afterwards. Tliai from the North subsequently came 
down and joined witli thi* I'arlier Thai Hetth‘rs in overcoming both 
the Khm(*r.s aiul the Burmesi* from Pagan. From that time power 
owr th»' various states in the lower ('hao Phya valley passed into 
the hands of fl,,. Thai. 
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For tho ftpaco of two hundn^l yoars. botwf'on B. K. IboO <.r 

rt little later and B. E. 1850. the Thai who had roinainHl in their 

oriKinal home in Ytinnan wen* gradually losing their indtpendenee 

before, the onsets of Kublai Khan and the Mongols who w»‘re the 

conquerors of China and of Burma. On the other hand, the Thai 

who liad emigrated in the dirfKition of Siam rose to a great height 

of power, the lesser Thai obtaining possession of the valley of the 
• 

River Chao Phya and of the whole of the ?4a!av Peninsula. They 

• • 

may ptuhaps also have acquired at that time territory (K-eupied 
by the Khmers in the valley of the Mekhong. but we do not yet 
know exactly wliere the frontiers of the Thai and the KhnuTs then 
met. As regards Burma, soon after the conquest of Pagan by the 
Mongols in B. E. 1827, the greater Thai obtained dominion over 
that Kingdom and thus became mastei*s of the laml. In S>utherii 
Pegu a Thai family wh ch hailed from Sukladiya — the family of 
Makatho, who are said by Sir Arthur Phayre in his history of 
Burma to have ht*en Thai and not Mons- — secunsl pissessioii of 
the country, over w'hich their kings ruhd for several g«Mierati<ms 
throughout the dynasty of King Rijadhiraja. 


From an examination of the g<*ography and anti»|uitie8 of 
the region, I believe that some nine large states were S4‘t up hy th»* 
Thai w' ho at that period acquired dominion ov. r the lower jsirtion 
of the valley of the River Chao Phya. d'hese .•‘tates were as 
billows: — On the East Svargalok (S.iwankaloke). Sukhodaya 
(Sukhothai), and Kambaeng Bejr ( Kamphaeng Phet);on the WeKt, 
1.- Thong, Nagor Pathoin, Rajapuri (Ratburi). Bejrp'U’i ( Petehahuri). 
•hiya (Cliaiya), and Nagor CrT Dhariiiaraj (Nakhon Si lljamiiiaiat-). 


We do not kiK»w' what was tiriginally the ii ligion of the 
1 hai. Such records as we have tell us that the T-hai. ineliidiug thow 
iu C/hina as well as those wdio S(*ttled in the valleys ot the Mekhong 
and of the Chao Phya, or in those of the Salwin and the Irawad ly. 
were all of them followers of the Bmidhist faith. When the Ih.ii 
eame down and made theinselvt‘s masters ot the lower \allev ol the 
<diao Phya, the religion profeast^d by the people of those paits then 
probably consisted of a mixture of Buddhism and BrabmaniHiii. 
Tin* doctrines of • the former were ol)H«*rved. but tie- • «)snK>,i,oii^ 
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wjis tlijit of tlic Braliiimii todchern. whoso religion was 
aofoHingl V hel<l in roviTencii. The Thai ( n their arrival must 
have adopttnl the religious InOiefa anti the customs of the original 
|i()|)u1atioii. 

Am regarilM the various legends N\hich are reproducnl in «iui' 
Northern animls. such as thos<* of Phy.i K</ng and Phya Bhan. of 
Phra Phan VassA. of King Sai Nain PhUng and of Phra Ruang, 
i helie\»' that they date from the days when the Thai were in 
pnK'ess of (‘Mtahlishing themselves in the South and that they rest 
upon a distinct foundation of truth. But they rcdate to a number 
of differiMit plaees. and at first must have taken the form of tales 
whieli were iiarratt'd orally from one person to another. After- 
wainla. they were selected and were hnmght together so as to 
uiaki; a eonmKjted history; but the compiler had no means of 
di.seovering the pio|R*r seipienee of the stories or how far in the 
c«)ur.se of oral tradition they had deviated frtm the truth. He 

ft 

merely attemptcKi t<j arrange the legends which wore current into a 
elironologieal order of a sort, the result being medley and confusion. 
This may be s<*en from an examination of the story of Phy.i Kong 
and Phya Bhau. The Northern annals tell us that at first Phya 
Bhiin «lid not know that Phya. Kong was his father ; after he ha<l 
killed till* latter he heeaine aware of the relationship and desired to 
fxpiate his offence. He wasadNisetl for this j)urpo.se to build a 
eetiya which should he as high as a dove can soar. Phya 15han was 
iiinspial to performing this task but. discovering the great eetiya 
at Nagor Patlioin, which was tlieii a deserted city, he surmounted it 
witli a j)i*ang tin* suminit ot which attained the recpiisite height. 
This account aHsur.slly 1ms a hasi.s of ti'uth, for the representation ol 
tlje eetiya as it (nice was, which iy to be found upon its .South side, 
still exists to-day as evidence of the fact tliat a prang actually was 
built on top of the (original eetiya. But a story similar to that ot 
Phya Kong and Pljya Bhan as r(*hited in the Northern annals has 
been found by His Majesty the pr(‘.s(*iit King in Brahnianic litera- 
ture. tioin which it appears that the. tale is really an account of an 
incident which ^K-curivd long ago in the country of MaJJhima. 
Hence we may perceive that some parallel incident must have 
taken plae.* in Siam, which was lecountcKi orally from person to 
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person until the 8t<jry ho<.*am»> ooufuHed with tlio Indian talr us 
heard from the- Brahmans, the twu cnmhiaini^ tt) form one le^n^nd. 
So also with tiu* stories <d Plu'a Huang Arun Kumani and of Phra 
RuangSuei Nam which are set forth in tlie Northern annals. From 
the stone inscriptions and from suhseipu'nt iina^stigations we learn 
that these two legends are in reality one and the same tale, and that 
they refer to events which actually ocetirred. though without the 
portents and marvels rf^latnl in the annals. They took plac-e 
shortly before the founding of Ayuddhya, that is to say. at dates 
later than thqse which the annals assign to them 


Thk Historv «)!•• Kixo U Thonu. 


Among the legends which arose at the period when the 
Thai were establishing themselves in the lower valley of the 
River Chao Phya, there is one in especial which i.s connected with 
the history of Ayuddhya, namely, the story of how the ancestors of 
King U Thong came to settle in the South. lV)th the *• Phongs'l- 
wadan Ydnok” and the short histm y of Prince Paramanujit agree in 
giving the following account. 

About the year of the dog of the Chula era (B. E. 17HI ). 
there lived a Thai King of the dynasty of King Brahma, (the 
monarch wdio first extendisl the Thai domain by oveiwining the 
Khiners and who took possession of the present provincial circle of 
Bayab as far dow'ii as Muang Chalieng.) The above-mentioned 
descendant of King Brahma was named King Java Ciri and he 

reigned at Jaya Prakar. flis country was invaded by tin- 
Peguana and, being unal>le to withstand his eimmies, he fled South- 
w’ards, where he came upon a deserted city named Muang Paeb, in 
the neighbourhood of Kambaeug Bt*|jr. Cn the site of this city In- 
established a new' capital which was called Traitriings, King .lava 
Ciri ruled over Muang Paeb until his death and Iwd lH*en follow'tsl by 
four other monarchw of his dyntesiy. when King L i Iwuig was 
horn about IfiO years afterwards. 

In recounting the circumstances attending King I 
Thong’s birth, the short history states that a daughter of the kinc^ 
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of Milan'; Pin*l) liirlh to a son tin* uKnitity of whose fatln-r was 

uiikiK'wn On consulting the uniena it Wd3 aacei-taineti tliat he was 
not of r«>VHl hlcsxi. (The slK)i't history states that lie was of 
T.f humhie origin and was named Nai Saeii Poin.) Being ovecconu* 
witli siiainc, the King of Mliang Paeb thereupon drove his daughter 
ami her son out of the city together with the child’s father. The 
latter was bles.stsl with gcxxl fortune and foundisl tlie city of 
l)el» Nagor. n\er whicli he became ruler in the year of the goat 
«iHl uf tile tdnila era (B. E. 1862) under the title of King 
t ’iri Java ( 'lueng Saeii. H<‘ is said to liave made a cradle 

( \' — Q j of gold (^•- thong kliam " — Hi) bir his sou to 

sle.-p in it. the cliiM being tlierefore named Prince IT Tliong hxs'ause 
he lav in a golden cradle. King Ciri Jaya (’hleng Saen reigned 
at Del) Na'^or for twentv-five years an 1 died in the vear of the 
monkey 706 of the Chu'a ei a ( B. E. 1887.) He was succeisletl by 
King U Thong. 

riie Xorthern annals furnish a different version of King 

U Thong’s life from the aix)ve — a version which we have no means 

of corroborating. Tliey state that, aft«T Phya Kraek had been 

followed by three succes.sors on the throin*, there remainc*d only a 

Princess to Ci)ntinue the royal line. Two rich nohle.s namtsl Jutaka 

and Kala, respectively, then deliberated together and sehsrt-si the 

lord U Thong, who was a .son of flu* former, t > marry the Princess 

and to rule over the citv' (the name of whieh is not i^iven.) Six 

y*‘ars later, the city was visiU*<l hv a pe.stilence. whereupon King 

r Tliong ahandonixl it and founde<l the city of Ayiiddhya at Nong 
Saiio. 

Jn an account whic-h Hi's Maje.sty King 3Iongkut com}x).s»>iI 
and gave to Dr. Di‘an and which was published in the “ C’hinese 
Hepo.sitory at (.anUai in the year of the }>ig 4213 of the (’hula era 
(•A.. D. 1851), it is .said that Kini; U Thonu' was the son-in-law of 
King (Diri Jaya Cjlueng Saen. tluit he inlieriteil tlie throne tlirough 
his ctjnsort and that, when lu* had reigicsl for six v’ears. Ids capifc)^! 
w'as visited by a pestilenee with the result that he S 4 't np a tiftw 
i^ipital at Ayuddhya. 
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The luHtory of King (I Tl.ong, as given in old writings, is as 
Hofc forth alx)ve. 

Yet another account is current to this day in the district of 
Subarnapurl (Suphanburi), according to wliich King U Thong 
formerly lived in that neigh bourliood, the ruins of the city over 
wihch he ruled still existing on the banks of the river Chorakhe 
Sam Phan between the present town of Subarnapurl 
and K&ftcanapuri (Kanburi). In the year of the hare 1266 of 
the Chula era (A. D. 1903), I myself paid a visit to this city of 
n Thong and found there the traces of an ancient town with the 
remnants of great walls. The town is very old and must date from 
the time of the ancient city at Nagor Fathom, for statues of the 
Buddha and silver coins have been dug up there which are of the 
same kind as those found at the latter place. It must, however, 
be of later origin, since it contains traces of monasteries the shape 
and construction of which shew that they belong to the early 
period of Ayuddhya. It occurred to me at the time of my visit 
that by the Subar(]tabhumi or Suvarnabliuini mentioned on stone 
inscriptions and in ancient writings may have been meant this very 
city of U Thong, and not the present town of Subarnapurl which 
was built subsequently. The word “ Suvarnabhumi ” signifies in the 

Pali language “source of gold” thong" — yif)^ — “ gold or 

“ place where gold exists.” In Siamese this may be rendered by 

“U thong” {f) ju.st as we talk of“Ukhao” — a 

^ ^ I- * 

source of rice, a granary^ or of “ H nam ” source from 

which water is supplitxl, a reservoir.) U Thong may thus have 
hvieir the Thai equivalent of the name SuvarnabhiimL This 
conclusion led me to the further one that the name King U Thong 
was not derived from tlu; fact that the bearer of it slept in a 
golden cradle, as is asserted by the histories ; it may hav’e been a 
name indicating the rulers of the city of U Thong. (Similarly we 
may speak of the Chief of Chiengmai or of Nan.) Eiach ruler of 
U Thong must have borne this title, and therefore the King (of) U 
Thong who founded Ayuddhya, (it matters not from what line he may 
hav(‘ been descended or what may have been his origin) 
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jM»'vii)\isly to tlu^ «‘.st:ii)lislniu*nt. of tli*‘ iu*\v city luivj* nilc<i at 
I 1 }l il»S it 1'^ ill Puli. .Suvunmililiuiui. Thp 

.st«»ry curiMuit to-day amon^' the p(‘o|)h* of Suhariiujmri is thus a 
true oia\ I fiiilHMlieii tlu‘ alaive coiisidcrubiims in an otticial • i-i;j>ort 
wliicli 1 drew up on the district in i[neHtion and wliich was jirintiMl 
in bVln nary of the yi'ar of tin* snake. 12l>7 of the Chula itu 
(A. D. IhOo). The im*iiihcrs of the Historical Kesoarch Society 

m 

of Siam afterwards declari'd tlieir concurrence with inv' views. 

r do not think we can heliev** the statement in the sluat 
history, to the eHW-t that Kin;j^ daya Ciri. the ance.stor of King 
V 'I'hong, after In* had Ix'en vanijuishcil and had siiHeicd the 
lu.'^N »>f his capital at the hands of the Maharaja of Sittanng 


(lWQ>3 thsi witli his p«‘v)ph‘ and set up a new city at 


.Mnang Paeh. which was a desertecl town on the ojijKisite hank of 
tlie river fi'tau Kamhaeiig Pejr. A monareh who had undergone 
defrat and ii»st his (eirittn v to an enemv would UKUallv he able 
»*nly t^> Nivi* liis iiwn pers.in. It would he ditHeiilt for him. at a 
time when the enemy was already ocenjiyiug the approaches to his 
capital, U) escapt' t »getlu‘r witli Ids p«*ople. Mort'over. it is a far 
journey foim Java Prakar to Kainhueug Kejr. and it seems likely 
that King Java Ciri. wlam Ids capital liad he»‘ii taken, would liave 
Ihsl aeeompnni»Hl only l>y his immediat»* following, as did the King 
tif Dhanapuri w)u>n lie Hisl from the Pnirmans to Jalapurl 
(Chouhiiri). King Java Ciri must tlua’eafter have settled among 
the Thai inhahitanls wlio laid jai'viously eolonist.'d tlie district 
which lie e.scapisl. and these, oh.serving that lu was of high rank, 
not impimhahly chost' him for their chief. Further, with retereiiee 
ta» the staUmieut in the .short history that King Jaya Ciri estab- 
li.slusl his new ca\atal at 3fuang Paeh. where he founded a 
dyna.sty which ridel for UlO years hefoi\ tlio birth of King U 
Thong, my studies into the liistory of that periixi have she\vii to 
me that the monarch lirst uumtioius.l cannot have reigned solely at 
^fuang Paeh. 'I'liert' art* sevi'ral grounds for taking this view and 

tln*v are us follows^ 

% 


(J) In the "Phongsawadaii Vonok" the founder of a dynast\ 
wlm isallegiHl to have eonu'dowu to Mnaug Paeh is calks! King Java 
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(.'in : in tin* i history 

KinjL; is imuH'il Kin;^: 


<'t I’riiMM- Paiaiiomujit Mu* 
Ciri .laya ( hi<*n^ Sai*ii. 


tatlifi' of 
1 


tl.cs.' UV(. iminrs f. Ik. iili-mioi! ; tin. i-, -tiv,. .,r ll,,- 

wui-k.* hi inicHtii.ii nmy Imv lu;;],!. tlir s nniil .lirtVivutly lUiil Imv.. 

tliiis iiimlii .1 ilistiiK-tiim. J,iyu Uiri <,r Ciri J„y,i Is alsii tlir „lil 

uaiiM* nf Xii^oi ! uthoiii. As I !\avr airi*a<ly it wa.s tin* 

ancient (‘Ustuin to call the ki)i;^s of (.jthcr countries after the state 
over wJiich they reigned, as for example the kin^^ of V Tho^;,^ tlie 
Chief of C)»ieii<;jiiai or the Chii'f of Nrm. ujul this cu.stom has 
survivf.l until the present liim*. Bv the Kiim .lava ( iri ovCiri 


.lava of tin* Nortliera jee<ir(is may well have ln*en nu'aiit. tln-refore. 
the kinj; wlio riileil o\er the state of tlmt name, and this e<*n- 
sideration leads me to heiie\<* that tin* foiuider of Kin**' C 'rhoni'‘s 
dynasty settled at .Java Ciri cj- Cii i .laya. /<*., the ,\ae(,i* J‘ai)n»m of 


to-da V. 


(2) Tin* ohi records tell us thnl tin* fmuider of Kiu;.j I’ 
'rhonic's dvuastv' di.scanered a deserted citv. on tie* site of which he 
set U}) his eipital. At that perio<l Naeor I’alhom had hi*en 
tlesei te<I for ueai'ly a huudr.’d years, (‘Ver sim*e the linn* when 
RinjLT Anuruddha had attacked it and led its inhabitants away into 
eaptivity. 'I’his circumstance .Merv«*s further to corndxirate nvy 
opinhm. 

(d). Iti the aecount written i)y iiis Majesty King Mongkut 
it is stated that King V Thong, hefore ascending tlie throne, was 
the son-in-law «>f Ins predecessor. The cities ol U Ihong and 
Xagor Pathoiu are clo.se to one aim her, aiul intercourse betw'eeu 
them Wv)uld have been easier than hetwe n the former and Dch 
Nagor. whicJi is said to havt* bt*en situated at a short distance la*Jow' 
Kamhae tig Bejr and a full ten days* journey from U Thong. 

(4). The founder of King C Th mg's dynasty is said to 
}iu\e coiiie down and established himself at Muaiig 1 aeb in tlie \ejir 
ft- K. 1781 ; be and his successors are statwl to have n*ignetl over 
the (*ity for a period of ItiO years prior to the hnth of King L 
Tlmug, As u mutter of fact, tliat period wituesseil the rise oi the 
Kingdom of .Sukhodav'u under four moaarchs oi the dynasty of 
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I’lim Kuang, and tlie tiHtabli«lunent ol' a Wehtern capital of the 
kingdom at Nagor Pu* upon the aite of the present town of 
Kainlxiong Bejr on the bank of the river Me Phing. The anceators 
of King U Thong may conceivably have reigned in the neiglibour- 
liood of Kajnbtieng Bejr before Phra R\iang had built up Iuh 
kingdom, but they could not well have reigntal conteinporaneoualy 
with him after he had done m. 

For the alx>ve reaaonb 1 conaider uh erroneouH the Htateinent 
appearing in the abridged hiatory of Prince Parainilnujit, to the 
effect that King U Thong’a anceatora reigned at Muang Paeb in the 
neighbourhood of Kambaeug Bejr until the birth of King U Tliong 
hiinaelf. I iK’.lievc that they eHtabliahcd themaelvea at Nagor 
Patliom, if not at tirat, then at Home later date. I leave it 
to the atudent of antitjuity to jiccept iny opinion for what it is 
woHli. 

At the time of the founding of Ayuddhya by King U 
Thong in the year B. F, 1H93, the territory occupied by the Thai in 
the valley of the River Chao Phya waa divided up between two 
large indepen lent kiiigdoma. namely, that of Siam — conniHting of 
the realm of Sukhodaya, with its capital at the city of the same 
name — and that of Lui Na Thai — consisting of the realm of 
Haribhunjaya, with its capital at Chiengnmi. 

I luust give an account, even though it be but a brief one, 
of these two kingdouis, inasmuch as their history is intimately 
bound up with, and if known will lead to a better understanding of, 
the history of Ayuddhya. 


The Kingdom of Sukhodaya. 

As far as can Ijc conjectured to-day, the Kingdom 
Sukhodaya was established as an independent state about the y^*" 
of the Chula Era 600, coinciding with the year 1160 of th® 
Great Era (Malia Cakaraj) and witli the year 1781 of the 

• “ Nagor Pu ’* is the restilt of miBreading an inscription. The oori^ 
form is « Nagor (Phr:») Jum.” [Translator’s Note.] 
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HiuUlhiHt Era. We are uccustoinea to call every <»iie oi' the kings of 
SukluKlaya by tlie name of Phva Hiuing, a fact which might lead 
to the HuppoMitioii that there was only one anch Kiiig. Ii» reality 
there , were five of them throughout the period when Sukhodaya 
existed as a stjvereign state. The first of these monarchs whose name 
appears is called in a stone inscription Pho* Khun Cri Indraditya. 
His Majesty the present King, wlm has made a close study of the 
Sukhodaya period, is t)f the opinion that the explanation for our 
giving to every king of that realm the name of Phra Huang i.s to 
he found in the circumstance that King CrI Indraditya was 
originally so called before he ascended the throne. This sovereign 
i.s probably identical with the Phra Huang Suei Xam of Lavo who 
i.s said in the Northern annals to have fled Northwards from the 
Khmers and to have become king of Sukhodaya ; Phra Ruaiig Suei 
Nam is stati^d to have borne the roval name of King Cri Candra- 

dllipatl, which very much resembles that of Cri Indraditya. My 
own investigatious into this period tend to support His Majesty's 
pronouncement that King Cri Indraditya was formerly called 
Plira Kuaug. The custom of thus calling a monarch by his <»riginal 
name is met with later on, as in theca.sesof (the) King (of) V Thong 
and of King Mang Loiig,+ and it seems likely that at the time in ijues- 
tion King Cri Indraditya was by many people sim larly known as 

Plira Ruaiig. Tiie word '■ Huang ” here means “bright” 

(f'J ITtD-j) tind not “to fall off’ When the 

monarch under discussion adopted a Sanskrit name for his official 
designation, he was called Indraditya, which means in Brahmanic 
parlance “ lord of light. ’ In documents written subsetjucutly in 
Pali the name Phra Huang is turned ilito that language in 
many ways. The tiieauiug of “ bright is rendered by “ Rocaraja 
or by “ Arunaraja the sound “ ruang ” is iu other instances 
reproduced by words of similar sound in Pali, such as “ Rahgaraja , 
“ Surahgaraja", “ Seyyarahgaraja ”, or “ Seyyanarahgaraja. But 

“father.” [ Translators Note j. 
t Known to Kuroi>eans as Alaung Phra. 
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•U'tluT cori'olK nation i*xists in the, statement ap]->eAriD.jsj on tb<‘ 
mu* inscription to the* erfeet that Fegn (H&ih.saiv&ti) bexjame & 
‘pendeney of Sukhrti&yjt in the rein'll of Kini;^ Rams Kh&m- 


From the eirciirnstanee that JEskatho t^bts.ine*d sst'eadaney 

• 

iu*r Pej^u in the year B. E. 3S24 we maj* infer that Kin^ 
ams Khamh&eQ^^ was then already seated on the tlin'ne of 
ukliodaya. Moreover, he must have commeneed his reign «».>rDt* 
ears previously, for the tale runs that Hakatlm remained in the 
.)yal Service at Sukhodaya until he l>eeame a hig;h otncial before 
stablisliin^ himself in Peg'll. It is permissible t-o assume that 
dug Rama Khamhaeug ascendt*d the throne not earlier than in 
he year of the ox tUT-9 of the Chnla era (B, E IS20'), that is to say, 
our years prior to the conquest of Hartal«ii by Makatho. 



and the country Htretehiiiu as far as t he outer sea ; on the 
West— Muang Chot, and as we may guess from the inscription, 
which is here partly obliterattsl, Tenasserim. Tavoy, Martaban and 
Toung U, as well as HaitiBavati as far as the live seas {i.e.. the 
Bay of Bengal). The above were all inelud^si within the frontiers 
of Sukhodaya in the reign of King Rama Khamhaeng. 

It is to be noted that among the states thus mentiontsl in 
the stone inscription are not included uiaiiv which were situated ii\ 
the modem provincial circle of Bayab, as for example, Haribbunjava 
and Chieng Rai. Similarly, we miss the names of Ijavo, Ayoddhya. 
Nagor Nayok, Prachin, Jalapurii and Cliaiulapuri- in the South* 
Hast. All these states at that time prol)ahly bore different names 
from their present ones, hut we may believe that they w’cre 
already in existence. Why then are they omitted from the stone 
inscription of King R'lma Khamhaeng f As n'gards the states 
situated within the provincial circle of Bayab we know the true 
reason, for in the “ PhongsJwadan Yoiiok ” it is stated that at the 
period in question Khun Meng Rai was in the ascendancy in Laii Na 
Thai, where his dominions comprised an independent realm including 
Khelahg (t c., the present Nagor Lampaiig), Haribhuftjaya (/.e., the 
Nagor Lamphun of to-day), Chienginai, Chieng Rai and Nagor 

Ngon Yang Uk Ul-J — ’ Chieng Saen). Phayao formtH;! 

another independent state under Khun Ngam Muang and, as will be 

seen later when I shall have to deal with Lan Na Thai, both 

Khun Meng Rai and Khuu Ngam Muang were on terms of 
friendship with King Rama Khauiliaeug. lor this reason their 

respective countries did not become subject to Sukhodaya. Tlie 
omissicn from the stone inscription of the states lying to the 
South-Elast is probably to be explained in a different way. I think 
that Lavo and Ayoddhya were then either abandoDtsi or includeil 
within the frontiers of the state of U Thong. The remaining 
states may perhaps have still formed part of the ancient Khmer 
**mpire. 


1 Chouburi. ^ Chantubuti. 
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Ainoii^ the .-itatc-M .Hii})jr;cl: U> Sdkhrxiaya m tlur rti^/u of Kliyt 
UaiiiA KhaiJihacfi^ many ai)])f*ar to hav«r htoji •^ovovned },y 
r.Mulal prinrfrs of tludr own, Thm wjim (MO'tainly ,mo in tlm of 

K'vrn of thr-ni, uanu^ly, Mimn^ Chawa (J^uan;' Plirahanj^)^ Xifn, 
(J Thon;;', Na^'^r Cri Dharuiarap MartaJjari, Haihaavatj, and 
'l'oan;( U, In in.^tanrnM, tijir rul»irs of the.sr Mtatt'S were; ndated 

to the rov'al fAiuilv of Snklioflavax, 

In thr nhin<‘M<^ rtt'onl.i tniinslated hy Khun Chun Chin 
Akahara (Sut (Jhal). whh*h deal with the treaty relationa between 
vSIaiu and Cldna. our roiintry Im calltil “ Haien Lo, ” ( Thia name 

la rniploycil by tht- Clilneae even to-da^',) The reeorda explain that 
“ H'ilfQ Lo ” eoiiMmteii formerly of two eoimtries, namtdy, “Haien” 
III the Xortli and *' L) Hu” in the ,S<juth. Aftenvarda, “ Lt) Hu” 
v/aM conipier«:d by “ Hsien,” and tlie two atatea became mer^ecl into 
one (preMUmal)ly in tiie rei^u of Kino Plira Parama Rajadliiraja the 
First of Avnddh Vat* From that time onwards the Chineae name 
of •" iisieu I/) ” rame into use. The Cliineae w'ord •* Haien ” ia a 
renderin;^ of "Siam'' and iindouhtnlly signified t}»e kingdom of 
Sukho<Jayu Th-' name of the eounti'y called by the Chinese 
" Hu . which is said to Ijave lain to the S<juth of •* Haien ”, can 
only K: iilentitied with the word •* f^avo, ' The tMnnese may have 
ijs^d this term frnm the days when J^avo still forim*d j[)art of the 
Thiiier domiuiouM, or wlieu It was still ^'overnisi hy nilerM of the 
Uyiuistv of Kiu^ (Jandajbti, It is, however, remarkahie that, 
ae«-indin;^ to the L”hi>iese reconls, “ J,.<j Hu ” waft exiHtiu;< till 
as late as tlie p*-ri(xl of Kin;^ Hama Khamhaeii;^, as will be .se» n 
from the luirrutive of events whiidi I am alxuit to lurnish. W*' 
may euiu'liide that by the Chiu*.-se name “ h) Hu ” was 

ineiinl latterly ihi* domiuiouH »»f tlie Kin^ of U ThouK. 
i*-i;^n of KiM;j; ita'ma Khamhaeu;^, Hivo and Ayixldhya must hav»^ 
l<»riiied part of the Kiu^ of II Thoji;^rt dominious, to wliich the 
(Ihines4' applied the desionatioii of •' L-> Hu ” already in use atiion^ 

them. 


* la leality that. ilt.'»•e^^.^il>;^, d'lie nrtiiiil 

U. K, iMU-J (A. 1). I.’tl'.i), that ii ?i. Kay, ahxjut the time when Aynduby^ 
Wa^ to.m.lft.l (l*rofe,^,r lliiher. H K. F, K.-t >. I X. i*, .".Hil). fTnoiAift'* •'* 

N'ete. I 
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Ill tho, following paragra,,l,s \ h:iv.- ,.n.l,,.:u„u,',.,l 

ill order tin; events o<'<:imiiig im.lf-r tlu; ivigi, „f Kin 

Kluanilnieng wliieli I have trac ed in the varinns r.s-ords. 


to Set 


In the ^ ear of the horse (i-}-4 of tin* Clmlu Kra (P. K. liS25). 
the Mongol Emperor of China Kuhhii Khan des|mt( hecl « mandarin 
ealhsl Ho Tzu Chill on an embassy to Ilsien ' for the |inr|io.se of 
rultivatiii;; frii'iidly relations. 


In the year of the t^oat <45 of (lie Cluila era (15. K. 182(5). 
tin* .stornr inscription tells ns that Kin^r Rama Khainliaeii;; ,i,.vi.s,.,{ 
the Siaiiie.se alphalmt. 


In the year of tin* do;; (548 of tin- Chula era (15. K. 182J(». 
the “ Rajadhiraja ” .states that Kin;; Rfima Khamhaen;; placed 
Makatho upon the throne of Martahan with the title «)f Kin;; 
Fa Rna. 

In the year of the pi;; il4J) of the Chnhi i-ia(r>. K. 18:50). 
aceordin;; to the stone inscription, Kin;; Hama Khamhaen;; caus»;ii 
the .sacred relics at CrT Siijanaluya to he rxlinmed in nr«ler that 
the pi-ople ini;;ht venerate them ; he tln*n placed them in a shrine 
«)Ver which was hnilt a eetiva and .surroumleil tin* whole with .a 
wall of rfxrk. 

Ill the ye*r of the ox (551 of the Chula ••ra (B. K. 18:52). 
the Chinese records state that “ Lo Hn (tin- Kin;; of IJ 
Thong) despatchtsi a first enihassy to China. 

In the year of the hare (55:5 of the lyhula era (B. K. 18.14). 
aeeoniing to the Chiin-.se records, “ L** Hu despat<‘ln tl .a 
•Second einliaKsy to China. 

In the year »»f the draeon (534 of the Chula era (B. K. 18.5.>>, 

* Or possibly in the ye.ir of tiu- c<x:lc *547 of the C lnil;i er.» (l>. K. 

See Professor C<ei s. -Notes eritupie- .<'ir riies:ripn..u .1- 
Riim.i K luioihou;; ' , puhluheJ in the .lounuil of the Sinn S.nict\, \o no 
X 1 1 , p\rt I, p. 19. [ Tntn'liit »r's Note.] 
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tlu* stone inH<Tiption tells ns that Kin^ Kfmm Khamhaen^ eause<l 
tlie Maiiani; Cila* 3t«me seat to he erecttfd. 

In the year of the snake 655 of the Chula era (B. E, 1830), 
the Chin«*se nntonls state that a second eml)a8Hy from China came to 
“ Hsien," 

In the year of the horse 656 of the Oiiila era (B. E. 1837 ), 
according' to tlie Chinese records, the King of *'* Hsien,” wlio was 
named •Kan Mu Ting, was suiiiinoned to appear at the Imperial 
Court of (Miimi or to send hostages in his stead. 

In the year of the goat 657 of the Chula era (B. E. 1838). 
according to the Cliinese reconls, a first embassy w'as despatched 
from “ Hsi«*n " to China. At that time “Hsien” was at war 

A 

with Ma Li Yil Krh+ and the Emperor of China made j>eace 
iHitween them. 


* 14V1'5 IfCninPIl. The meaning of this phrase ia discuased by 
Profeasor C<eil«*a, loc. cit., pp. 17-18. [ Translator’s Note. ] 

t Tl»e tiunalator ia indebted to Profesor Cietles for the following 
very interesting note : — 

“ Here ia the full text of the passage : — 

“‘(In 1295 A. D. ) the kingdom of Hsien presented a petition in 
letters of gold, l>egging the Court to send a mission into that kingdom. Now. 
l>efore the arrival of this petition, a mission had already been sent ; 
doubtle.ss, those persons ( i.&.y the people of Hsien ) were not yet aware ot 
the fact. A tablet of plain gold was given to the envoy to wear at his belt. 
The envoy returned home immediately ; an imperial order sent a mis.sion 
to go with him. As the people of Hsien had been fighting for a long time 
previously with the Ma-li-yii-i*rh, all parties made their submission at that 
moment. An imperial order was issued enjoining on the people of Hsien • 

‘ Ik) not harm the Ma-li-yu-Orh, in order that you mav keep your promise. 

(Translation by Pelliot, B. E. F. E.-O., IV, p. 242.)' 

“ Professor Pelliot says in a note that that the Ma-li-yii-erh art 
proliably the people of the “ Malaiur ’’ of Marco Polo. 

“ In an important memoir published in the “ Journal Asiatique 
(.^^ay'June and July- August, 1918), Monsieur G. Ferrand seeks 
that the word “ Malayu,” which originally designated the state of Minan^ 
kabaw in Sumatra, afterwards came to designate the Malay settlemcn 
the Peninsula, around Malacca. His conclusions, if exact, go to show * * 
at the period of Rama Khamhaeng, the Thai of Sukhodaya had ^ ^hev 
time previously ’’ reached the South of the Malay Peninsula, and tba * 


In the yeai- ut the ,„.mkey liofs of tho Chnlu eni E ],S3!.> 
the Phongwwadan Yo.iok ' states tliat Phya Meng Rai fouialea 

had consequently passed l.evon.l Xa).„r Cn Dhanimraj. It is pissihle, 

however, that tlie struggles lietween tlie Thai and the Malays to whi< h tlje 
Chinese text alludes may have l.,>en wagcl in a theatre more to the 
North. Here are my reasons for this supposition. 

“The inscription in Camho.lian which is en.irraved upon the of 
a statue of the Ilnddlm at Wat IVnchuniapahitra in ^unpkok, and which I 
have studied in my “ Koyauine de Crivijaya ’ (H. E. F. E.-O. .Will., 

vi., pp. 33 .xrt/.), is in the name of a kinj; named Mithrir.ija Crimat. 

Trailokyaraja Maulihhiisanavarmadeva. This kinji, whom I had taken tt) 
1)6 a king of San fo-eh'i = Crivijjiya = Palembang in Sumatra, is in 
reality a king belonging to a dynasty which reigned in .Maluyu = Minuig- 
kabaw in Sumatra in the 13th and llth centuries A.l). (Vide: N. J. Krom 
— “ Een Sumatraansche Inscriptie van Koning Krtanagara” — Verslagen 
en Mededeelingen, 191 G, pp. 327. 333.) Now the aliove statue was found 
at Jaiya. Even if that locality is not its true place of origin, it assured! v 
comes from the .Vnrt/i of the Peninsula, for the inscription is in Cambodian 
and emanates from the country of (Jrahi, the Chia-lo-hsi of the Chine.se, 
which W’e know to have bordered on South-Western Cambodia. Thus, at 
the period when the .statue was cast (probably in the 13th. century), the 
influence of Malfivu, i. e. of Minangkahaw in Sumatra, extended as far 
up as Jaiya and the Bay of Bamlon. The Thai from Sukhodaya in 
their de.scent Southwards may, therefore, have entered into conflict with 
the Malays much further North than Malacca. But that they pushed 
their raids very far to the South appears from the following passage in the 
Chiue.se work “ Tao I Chih Lio,” composed towards 1350 A.D. : 

‘ The people of Hsien are much given to piracy ; whenever there is 
an uprising in any other county', they at once embark in as many as an 
hundred junks with full cargo of sago (as food) and start oft 
and bv the vigor of their attack they secure what they 
Want. (Thus) in recent ye.ars they came with seventy odd junks 
and mided Tan-ma-hsi (=Tiimasik=Singapore or Johore) and attacked 
the city moat. (The town) resisted for a month, the place having closetl 
its gates and defending itself, and they not daring to as.sault it. It hap- 
pened just that an Imperial envoy [of the Chinese Court] was passing by 
(Tan-ina-hsi), so the men of Hsien drew off and hid, after plundering 
Hsi-li.’ (Tianslation by Rockhill, T’oung-Pao, XVI, pp. 99-100.) 

“ To sum up, it is possible that, from the time of Crl Tndraditya, tlie 

Thai of Sukhodaya — those l>old adventurers- — may have reached and 
gone lieyond Nagor Cri Dliarinaraj. But even in the time of Rama 

Khamhaeng their suzerainty over this region must have been somewhat 
restricted, since Marco Polo, who visited the country of Nagor Cri Dhar- 

maraiaj at that very period and who describes it in his book under the 
uarne of Locjic, (see Ferran d, 1(11-. c/t,, Journal Asiatiijue, July- August, 
191S, p. 138, note 3), tells us that ‘“it is a good country and rich: 

'''!</ (t fills II I'/in/ Ilf its mi'll’" 
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V 


Chiengmai and that he invited Phya Rnang {i.e., King Rama Khain- 
haeng), and Phya Ngain Muang, the ruler of Phayao, to come and 
help him in choosing a site for the new city. 

In the year of the cock 651) of the Chula era (B. E. 1840), 
the Chinese records imply that a second emhassy was despatched 
from “ Hsien ” to China. 

In th<* year of the rat 662 of the Chula era (B. E, 1848), 
accoi-ding to the Chines(‘ records, yet another mission from 
“ Hsien ” vi.sited China. 

The events of King Rama Khamhaeng's reign, as known to 
UH from all sources, may be considered from three points of view : 
(l)tliat of his internal administration ; (2) that of his military 
conquests; and (3) that of his treaty relations with foreign powers. 
We shall tlien see that King Hama Khamhaeng did not merely use 
his power to bring neighbouring states under subjection to him, 
but that he was also a zealous sup|>orter of the Buddhist religion 
an<l a benefactor of all the Thai in many ways, as is set forth in the 
stom* inscri[)tion dating from his reign. His most important 
achievement was the invention of the Siamese alphabet, whereby he 
rendered to the Siamese people a signal service the effects of 
wliich arc felt to this verv’ dav. As rejrards his relations with 
foreign states, the following is to be noted. We have positive 
evi<lence t(» show that intercoursi* between Siam and India existed 
from the commencement of the Buddhist era or even earlier. 
Later on, visitors to this country came from Ceylon upon business 
connected with religious matters; Chains, Javanese, Malays and 
finally Chinese alsi entered into intercourse with Siam from an 
early perio<l. But thei‘e are no records other than the Chinese 
records already quoted which indicate with certainty what treaty 
relations, il any, had been set up between oiir own country and 
otluu* stati's. A-t tht* period with which the Chinese records deal, 
however, the Einp»*ror8 of the Yiian dynasty were in power and 
had compiered all the rt'gions adjacent to China down as far ^ 
Siam. The reigning Empi*ror, hearing probably that Sukhoday* 
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(called “ llflien by the Chintt.se ) was a powerful state in our 
ptrt of the world, despatched a first embassy for the purpose of 
establishinj^ intercourse with its monarch in the year B. E. 1825. 
Our Northern annals advance the statement that Phra Ruan^ him- 
self visited China and brought back with him Chinese potters who 
were the makers of the Saiigalok ware. Although this alleged 
journey on the part of Phra Ruang may not be credited, it is true 
that Sahgalbk pottery exists and there can Ije no doubt that it was 
manufactured by Chinese artificers both at Svargalok (Sawanka- 
loke) and at Sukhodaya. The artificers in question may well have 
accompanied one or other of the missions sent to China on their 
return to the latter city. 

No record is to be found anywhere of the date of King Rama 
Khamhaeng’s death; we know only that he was succeeded on the throne 
by his son King Lo Thai* who reigned mnl the year of 
the horse 716 of the Chula Era (B. E. 1897), when died. But the 
“ Raj^liiraja ’* affords us an indication which enables us to guess 
at the respective lengths of the reigns of King Rama Kharnhaeng 
and of King Lfi Thai. The hiatoiy in question states 

that King Fa Kua died in the year of the oi 675 of the Chula era 
(B. E. 1856) and was succeeded by his younger brother Makuta. 
The latter sent to request that His 3£ajesty Phra Ruang would 
confer upon him a royal title, as had been done in the case of 
King Fa Rua, and received the nsioe of King Rama Pradbt 
( Pratishtha ? ). We may infer from tb'3 that in the year B. E. 1856 
King Rama Kharnhaeng was still alive. We learn further from 
the “ Rajadhiraja " that, one year after his accession, King Kfima 
Prackst was killed by his brother-in-law 8ftming Mang La, who 
placed upon the throne his own eldest son, Prince Xo, a grandson 
of King Fa Rua. This event occurred in the year of the tigor 
676 of the Chufa era (B. E. 1857), and Prince Ao received from 
His Majesty Phra Ruang the name of King Saen Muang Mhtg' 

In the year just mentioned, therefore, wo may again take it tj^*! 

King Rama Kharnhaeng was not yet dead. The ** 
goes on to say that, in the year of the horse 680 of the 

* See •eoond footnote on ptge 52. fTrauaUtor’s 
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(K. K. 1801), King Saeii Muang Ming invaded Tavoy and 
Tenasserim ; it may be assumed that this tKXjk place after King 
Rama Khamhaeiig’s death, for during his lifetime King Saen 
Muang Ming would scarcely have dansl to invade terntory 
comprised within the realm of Sukhodaya. Basing our concliiaionH 
upon tlie dates thus furnisliefl. we must infer that King Rama 
Khamhaeng die<l about the year of the snake 679 of th^ Chula era 
(B. K, 1800) after a reign of some forty years, and that his son 
and successor King Lo Thai reigned for a further period of 

thirtv-six vears* after him 

« •> 

King L'l Tliai+ is known by many names. In a 
stone inscription wliicli emph^ys the Siamese language he is 
milled Phya Siia 'I’hai ; in the Traibhumi of Phra Ruaiig 
he aj)pt*ars as Phya Lidi Thai : in the stone inscrip- 
tion written in the Khmer language he is named 
Riithai Java Jettha: whilst in the composition styled 
“ Jin ikalamalini ” his name is given as Udakajjhotthataraja 
(imianiug -the lord who was drowned,” an appellation which 
servi's to identify him with the King who is said in the 
Northern annals t > havt‘ fallen into the water and to have 
disaj)p(%-ired. ) 


We know little of tlie reign of King Lii Thai, iuafl- 
much as no .ston«‘ inscriptions of that period have been found* 


* tSe«*, lioivevoi', footnote on pa;;e 53. [Translator’s Note.] 

t I*roft‘.«.sor Ciedi's points out that the name Riithai Jaya Jettba i^ 
not he toiin<i in the K inner inscription, but that it appears to lln'e ® 
arbitrarily in.sette<l in the Siamese translation of that inscription { 

order of Hi-, Miije^ty the late King Mongkut. Similarly, he shews 
the renilcriiig Phya S' a Thai is <lue to the mistaken reading 
letter “s ior in the inscription of Nagor Jum. Professor ^ 

conclude.^ that the name of this monarch should properly he 

lOolvitl = P" 1 hai ; he legards as doubtful the identity ot the 

designated XPlakajihotthata by the “ Jinakalamalini.” (See “ 

8ur lu Dynastie de Sukhodaya.’’ — B.E.F.R.-O. XVI I, ii.) [Trauslato 
Note.] ' ’ 
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But Mucli indicatioas as exist lead uh to believe that after Kin^^ 
Riiina Kharnhaeng’s death the power of Sukhrxiaya began ateadilv to 
wane. We learn from the Burmese annals that, in the year of the 

horse ()}H2 of the Chula era(B. E. 1H78), after the death of King 
Saen Muang Ming. Pegu revolted and that King L", Thai 
eudeavoure<l uiiHUcce.'^Rfully to (jiiell the rebellion. But although the 
whole of Pegu then regained its independence, the Burnie.se annals state 
that the Thai recoviuod Tavoy and Tena.sserini. These events appa- 
rently to.)k place after the founding of Ayuddhya by King 
U Thong, and it may perhaps have l>een his ftwces, and not those of 
the King of Sukhodaya, which gained po.s.session of the two pro- 
vinces just mentionecl, bringing them thereby for the hrst time 
under subjection to Avuddhva. 

V ft. 

In the stone in.scription written in the Klimer language 
which was set up by King Kamrateng An Cri Suryavum^-a Kama (i.e. 
Phyil Li Thai Mahadharniaraja), the following ac'coimt is gk en. In 
the year of the pig 701) of the Chula era (B. E. 18901* King Lb Thai 
appointcsl liis sou Phv'a Li Thai, who had received the 
name of ]*hi'a Cri Dharmaraja, to he Viceroy over the pinvinee ot 


* The aecouat which follows would appear to 1-W5 bs.sed on a mis- 
unde^^t4lt^ding of tlie Khmer in.scription, ari.'^in" out of the translation 
made by King Mcnigkut s pandits. The insci'iption merely says: — “1269 
••aka [ii. E. 1890] (year of the) pig, His Majesty Lidaiyaraja, who is the 
gi'andsoii of His Majesty Cri Ksmaraja, led all his trooj's out of Cri 

bajaualay a to provide exactly for......... Friday the filth 

<lay of the waxing moon of jestha (sic). -Vt th.it inoinent the King ordeied 

to lead .'.blood, took all the gates (^). the axe 

struck the eneinv Then afterwards the King diverted himself 

Sukhodaya (?) succeeding to his 

father and to his grandfather ...(The sovereigns) of the. four 

cardinal points had... (gi'^’^® ^ him) the white umbrella, sprinkled 

him and g.ave to him the name of Brah Pada Kannatch An Cri .Suiya\ani<a 

llama Mahadhannarajadhimja.'' (Ctedi". I<»'- page Id.) It will be .seen 
that, in connection ^vitl\ all the above events, the inscription mentions onl\ 



IJparajrt during King L.i ThaiC lifetinn#. [Translator’s KoU.*.] 
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Crl Sajunalaya ; (threr yfar.s afterwards, in the year of the ti<'er 
712 of tlie Chula era — B. E. IMOJI — Kin^ C Tliong founde<l Ayud- 
dhya.) When Phra Cri Dharnuiraja had lield the office of Viceroy 
for Hcvcii years, i.e. in the year of the linr.se 716 of tlie Chula era 
(B. E. 1 897), King Lo Thai fell ill. (Tlie language of the 
atone inscription would seem to indicate that di.sturbances had 
broken out at Sukhodaya at that time and that an attempt wa.s 
being made ujion the throne.) On learning the serious state of hia 
father’s health, Phra Cri Dharmaraja set out with an army from Cri 
Sajanrdaya on the fifth day of the wa.xing moon and reached 
Sukir.daya on tln^ first day of the w'aniug mcion in the eighth 
month. (The distance from Cri vSajanfdaya to Sukhodaya is not 
more than 75 miles: Phra Cri Dharmaraja spent eleven days ujxm 
tin* journey and must have encountered oppo.sition on the way.) 
The stone inscription goes on the relate how Phra Cri Dharmaraja 
entered with his army through the North-Western gate of the city, 
and how, after sulxluing his enemies and putting to death such as 
had harboured evil designs, he a.scended the throne in place of his 
father, who had in the meantime pas.sed away. We mu.st assume 
from the alKjve narrative that Phra Cri Dharmaraja did not come by 
his crown easily and that he had to deal with some trouble, the 
details of which an* unknown to u.s. He was crowned under the 


royal name 
raj ad hi raj a ; 


of King Cri Suryavam^a Hama Mahadharmika- 
in otluii* documents he is called either Phya Li Thai 


after his original name, or else Phra Mahadharrnaraja. The stone 
inscriptions extol the virtues of this monarch at great length; in 


the following paragraphs 1 have embodied the gist of the informa- 
tion so furnished in r. gard to him, and I have endeavoured to 


corroborate it by means of particulars gleaned from other sources. 


(1). Phra Mahadharmaraja Li Thai was well ver.sed in the 
'I'ripitaka (as is evideneeil b}' the Ti-aibhumi of Phra Huang 
which was fraim*d at his instigation and has been j^rinted m 
later times.) 


(2). He was skilled in astrology and was able to cast the 
cdlenilar with precision. (The statement in the Northern annals 
that Phra Huang changed the era of reckoning may pcrliaps 
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to Plira Kuaiitc Li I Imi. Kvidi'iicr to tlila (•tii-ci is sH],])li,.,l hy thr 
fact that tl.o Tmildoooi „f l>|,vu R,,,,,,. ’ hav 

Iwen tlrawii ui. in Uir yoar of oak. -tla' 2:tnl. of th.. ara." 

Ilmvo hcanl of no otla-r Kinjjof Siikhr,.|aya i-l,aooi„o tia- ara of 
reckoning.) 


(.3). Ho wa.s voi-simI ill viilir ritual anti was r)ir tirsit {.» 
obaervo the .system laid down in the Salragaina. ('riu-ie isperliajw 
a connection here with the series ol' monthly iVstivals which are 
stated in tlic book of the faadv Xnbamas lo liave been held at 
Sukliodayn.) 


t4). Ho. built a royal residence of brick faced with pla.ster. 
(The Lady Nabaimls gives the names of the royal residmices at 
Sukhodaya as hdlows: — Indrahhi.sheka. Atirekahhirainya. rttaina' 
rajavakti, Jayajambhala. Jalavimaua. Vicaiasaura.sa, Ratananari.and 
Cri Apsara.s. All the alxive names have a very modern sound ; hut, 
if tin' buildings tlnm designattsl really existed, they must have 
tinted fvon\ the peritvd now under fliseussion and tin* Luly 


Xabainus must imvc liet'u one of tlie eoncuhines 
» 

of King Rhru Ruaug MuhudhurmarajH Li Thai.) 


to). After the ertHjtion of his royal re.sidenee, Ki))g Flna 
Maimdhannaraja arranged for moj\ks to study the Tripitaka and 
for Bfahmanw to study tlm vedic arts and sciences witliin its 
precincts. (It would .seem that this rvders to the. e-stahli.shment 
of a school. In the third reign of the present dynasty a .similar 
custom jirevaihsl of ari'angiug ttu' monks to study the .sacred ii'xts 
within the royal palace.) 

l(>). King Pina Mahadhannariija .sent a mission to 
bring away certain relics id Mie Buddha from ( cylon. This 
atate.incnt ia corrolxiratisl hy ihe other stone inscriptiiui which 
records how. on Fri«iav the fifth day .d the wating imam in ihe 
eightli month id the year of the cts'k 7 f 

tB. E, IbUOK King I'liru .Mahudliarma 
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shriui* Tor the reception of Miiered relics at Nagur Jum (an old city 
tln^ site of whicli is that of the present town of Kainbaeng 
Bejr.) 

(7), In the year of the ox 72d of the Chula era (B. E. 
1904). King Mahadharinarajfi despatched learned men to invite 
till* Patriarch Mahn Svami to come frt)m (.’eylon to Sukhodaya, 
whither he ri'paired and resided at the Pa Mamuang (Amhavana- 
I’ama) monastery. At the close of Lent in tliat .same year a 
festival M’as held to celebrate the casting in ” s;imriddlii ” metal 

(^(^nr|VT^) *d lifi*-sized statue ol the Buddha, which was 

in.stalled in the centre of the city of SukluHlaya to the East of the 
shrine eiielusiug the .sacred relies j)resei \ ed there. (This .statue 
<)i the Luddha was probably the one known as Phra Cri Sakyaniuni 
or as the great statue of the Sudasna monastery, which without 
• loubt was (jiigiiially set U]) in the N ihaia u entione{l in the stone 
inseri])t ion. By ‘’life-sized is meant of the dimensions then 
asei ihed to the })i‘rsou ol the Buddha. Phra Mahadharmaraja 
Li 1 hai was an a<iepi at ealculation, as may be seen from the 
finputation ol the age oi the finddhist religic)n on the stone 
inh'eriptiun oi Nag(n’ Jnni.) 


y‘-ar of the ox 72:1 of the Chula era (B. E. 1904), 
King I lira Mahadharmaraja adopted the life of a hermit, and 
w as ^sulist received into ilu; lujvitiate hy the Patriarch 

Maha Svami in tl.e Royal Palace. Later he jiroceeded, together 
a (liaptti ol tile ciei’gy. to the* IVi ^laniiiaiig monastery' where 
was ii(ii\(_d into lull orchrs us a nu»nk. The stone inscription 
that, w h( n he was being oi’daim-d, there was an earthquake 
ip.initd h\ \aiious other uiiraeiihjus disturbances ol nature, 
tliL iLaiiud men in the Ivings service recorded by means of 
* in. ei ijjtiun. in onhr that his nierils might become know’U. 
(hi not know huw haig King Phra Maliadharmaraja 
n*nuuned m holy order.s.* LTlu* stone in.seription merely says that. 


Tlie next 
•'■^listeinentN whicli 


lew 


•''eiitcuce.s — 
are not to 

■>pp.-ar o„lv in tl« ...-.Hlled King Mongkut. 


■1 within l^ieketa — advance 
in tile K bluer inscription ; they 


i fi aii.slator ■: Note, j 
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the instAnee of the military aiui civil officer« of state, he 
Abandoned the religious life and was crowned a second time under 
the style of King Ori Mahadharmikarajsdhiraja. From the 
Patrivch Maha Svinni he also received tlui jidditiv>nal dt^signations 
of King Cri Traibliavadliaranf JitasuriyajHti Mahmlhannika- 

riijadhii'aja. 

(9). In 'memory of his royal father, King Fhra Maha- 
dharmaraja caused canals to be dug and a road to Ik* constructed 
leading from Sukhodaya to Cri .Sajaunlaya and to a number of 
other towns large and small.] This road is still known as Fhra 
Ruang's highway and runs from Kaml)aeng Bejr to 8nkh“Klaya 
and from thence on to Svargalok. His Majesty the pre.sent King, 
whilst he was still Crown Prince, traverstsl its whole leiiifth and has 
given a detailed account of the cities through w hich it passes in 
his “ Journey through the country of Fhra Ruaug.” 

The stone inscription pnxjlaiius th<‘ state of prosperity which 
existed at Sukhodaya during the reign of King Mahadhariiiaruja ; 
it tells us that the citizens were happy, that there was no slavery 
and that no foes came to disturb the peace. In })riei, it may be 
said that, just as King Rama Khamhaeng distinguished himself as 
an administrator and by the way in which he extended his domi- 
nions and augmented his power at the expense of his enemies, so 
also the just King Mahadhanaaraj i Li Thai was equally distin- 
guished by the manner in which he governed his realm through 
the power of righteousness. 


It is not known in what year King Mahadharmaraja 
Li Tliai died ; towards the end of his reign the history of Sukhodaya 
becomes linked up with that of Ayuddhya, as will he explained 
later when dealing with the reign of His Majesty Ramadhipati the 
First. It is my opinion that his death occurred shortly before that 
of the last named monarch. According to the “ Fhongsawadan 
Yonok’’ he was succeeded by his son, called Phya Sai Lii Thai, who is 
called Phra Mahahdarmaraja of Bisnulok (Fitsanulo’' 
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history of Ayuddhya. It was he who enga|,fed in war with His 
Majesty Parainarajadhiraja the First. 

All tlie written documents agree witli the stone inscriptions 
in stating that the Kings who ruled over Sukhodaya during the 
period of its independence were five in number. To these' may bo. 
added a sixth in the person of Phra Mahadharmaraja of Bisnulok 
who has just been mentioned. 

I would liere beg for an opp<jrtunity of correcting a 
mistaki* which 1 have made el.sewhere. and more especially 
in luy prefaet* to the Traibhumi of Phra Ruang.. I have 
stated that the King of Sukhodaya named Phya Li Thai is 
a (Hrterent piusoiiage from King Cri Suryavam<;a RTma. As a 
matter of fact, these two names designated the same monarch. 
My error was due to an incorrect reading of the dates appearing 
on the stone inscription of Nagor Juin. I have but recently 
ascertained that l>oth names without doubt l)elongcd to the same 
king. 


Thk RE<iio.\ OK Lan NX Thai. 


d'he region of Lan Na Thai consisted of what is now the 
Provincial Lirele of Bayab wliich, as I have- already stated, was 
originally inhabited hy tlio Lao. Exact authorities are lacking 
for the history of tliis region during the Lao period, inasmuch 
as no I.iao uutiqiiiti<*s or stone inscriptions exist for us to cxamiD®* 
Phya Prajakich Korachakr (Cliaein Bunnak) has endeavoured in the 
Phong.vawadan \onok ’ to collect and collate the various written a® 
counts which have been found in the Northern portion of the origi»»^ 
\ . I 1C. 1 e are many such ac;counts, among them being the 
story of Suvarna Khoin Khain, the story of Sihhamvvati, 
compositions i-. the P,\li language liki* the story of Cham*' 
ucvi\-ongtt cr the Jinakiiainalini, But all those woiks wo«^ 
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couipoBeil by Thai authors alt.,- tin- c.uiniry had lallen under the 
sway of the Thai, t)ie writers statin- tliai they liad ^nu.lu-red their 
materials from local tradition. .A stu<iy of them shews that t)»ey 
ca^^not in the least <legrec he repinh'd ns eonstitutin- authorities, 
even appioximately aceuj'ate. foi’ tin* hi.stoi'v fd this part of Siaju 
during the time wlien tin,* Lao wan'e masters ot it; thi.s .stateuu'ut 
applicH e(iually to dates, to the names of per.sons and to the names 
of places. Ah I havi* .sai<l ]»i’evious!y. we know in a — em'ral way 
that the Northern porti<ju of iShim was occupied forinerlv hy 
inhabitants of Lao race. \\ hen tlm Khuiers had pushed their frontiers 
Northwards, the Khmer ruler who resided at Livo is .said to liave 
despatched his daughter, tin? PriucM'ss Chamadevi, to govern Mn? city 
of Harihhunjaya (the present Nagor Limplmn), which hecaine a 
scab of government in the North under the Khmers of laivo and 
included within its jurisdiction all the i^o in Bayah. Truth can 
scarcely attach to the Northern legend that, at the re<|Uest of 
the people of Haril>huhjaya, the King of Ljivo sent the Princess 
ChamadevI away from her liiislniud to rule over them at a time 
when she was pregnant. It seems more probahle that he de.spatch- 
ed his son-in-law. the consort of his daughttjr, to govern Hari- 
bhunjaya, and that the Princess accompanied him. After founding 
the state of Haribliuhjaya, the Khmers establishetl yet other 
colonies in Bayab, of whicli the chief one was at Nagor Limpaug 
(then known as Nagor Kholang). Later, according to the Nc'rthern 
accounts, began the gradual invasion by the Greater and the Lesser 
Thai of the Northern part of the Lao country. A short time sub- 
sequently to the year B. E. 1000, however, when King Aniiruddha 
had advanced into the valley of tlie River Cliao Phya, tlie Lao suc- 
ceeded in setting up an iiidepeudent state once more at Ohleng 
Saen. The Northern accounts .say that tile founder of the dynasty 
which reigned there at that peri<xl was named Lao Chok ; compo.si- 
tious ill the Pali language call him Lava (^-hakkaraja and 
state that he had many succes.sors who ruled over the Northern 
portion of the Prov’incial Girch* of Bayah, One of these, named 
Khun Chiiang, extended his comjuests as far as Luang Phrabang 
and Annum and w'as killed in warfare. I he Northei 
assert that the dynasty of Lava Chakkaraja con 
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over Northern Bayab until the time of Xhun Meng Kal ('srliQ 
founded Chiengmai in the year B. X 183J)) and of Khun Ngam 
Muang, (the King of Phayao), ])oth of whom were independent 
monarchs and contempn*aries of King Earns Kliamhaeng. 1 
believe, liowever. that Khun l^leiig Eai and Khun Ngam iiluang 
were in rt>ality Thai who came down to settle in those parts at the 
same peri(sl as other colonists of Thai race were establishing them.' 
selves in the South. I do not think that they were Lao, as the 
Nortlu'rii accounts assert, for the region included within the 
Provincial t'ircle of Bavab lay even then between country held by 
the Thai both to the North and to the South of it; Thai from the 
North would 1 k' obIige<l tt) traverse it when going to settle in the 
South, airl it is not likely that the Lao could have retained their 
mastery t>vi*r intermediate territory thus situated. In my opinion, 
what prohahly happemd was this. lYhen Xing Anuruddha had 
carrial his coiepicsts into the valley of the Cliao Phya, the 
TJio under Ijiiva Lluikkaraja regame<l their independence scon 
after till* vi-ar B. E. IGOO, hut did not keel) it for many generations. 
Then till- 'riiai obtained possession of the- country, which remained 
in thrir pnui-r thenci-furward. and ac<|uired from that circumstance 
thi' n;iiii<‘ oi Liiii Na Tliai. 



PhyS Ngani Muang, King of Phayao, whom the astrologers 
records state to have been born on Thursday, the 15th day of the 
waxing moon in the 6tli month of the year of tlje dog. 600 of the 
Chdla era (B. K. 17S1.) fhe othi*r was Phya ^leiig Itai, King of 
Ngdn Yang, wlu), according to tlu' records of the astrologers, was 
born on Sunday, the Otli day of thi‘ waning imsm in the Hrd 
month of tlie sanie year. The “ Phongsawadan Ydiiok ' states tliat 
Phya Ngam Muang was a friend of Plira Kuang of Sukhrxlaya, 
(the time is that of King Riima Kliamhaeng), with whom In* had 
studied under the same prece[)tor and wliom lie resemhlisl in his 
miraculous gifts. Phra Ruang jiaid frisjnent visits to him at 

Pha3ra,o and finally became the lover of his Queen ^ILll). 

Phya Ngam Muang discovered this intrigue and called upon 
Phya Meng Rni to adjudicate in the matter. Seeing that a (juarrel 
was threatened which must involve the respective countries of 
Phra Ruang and of Phya Ngam Muang in war, Phya Meng Rai 
reconciled the disputants and all three monarchs thereupon swore 
an oath of friendship for the future. 


Tli(i ^lx)ve account resembles that given in the Northern 
Annals, where it is said that Phra Ruang (Aruna Kumara), by 
foUow'ing the .string of a kite, visited the daughter of Phya 

(yiTZUl) Tong U. The two .stories probably refer to the same 
incident. 


According to the “ Phong.sawadan Yonok Phya Meng Rai 
founded the city of Chieng Rai, at which he established his capital and 
where he resided for a periixi. Subsefpiently, he wrested Haribhuftjaya 

from Phya (wtyi) Yi Ba and then founded Clnengmai in the 

year of the monkey 658 of the Chula era (B. E. 1889), during the 
reign of King Rama Kliamhaeng of Sukhodaya. The •' Phongsawa- 
dan Yonok ” states further that, when about to do this, he invited 
Phra Ruang and Phya Ngam Muang, the lord of Phayao, to help him 
in choosin*'' a- site for the new city. Chiengmai became thenceforth the 


the capital of Lan Na Thai for the remainder of King Meng Rai’g 
reign. 


We may accept as true the account appearing in the “Phon^- 
wadan Y6nok ” as to the friendly relations existing between Sukho- 
daya on the one hand and Chiengmai and Phayao on the other, 
for it is to be noted that the stone inscription of King Rama Kham- 
h&eng omits the names of any cities situated in these two kingdoms 

of the Lan Na Tliai region from the list of states which owned alle- 
giance to him. 


The “Phongsawadan Yonok” goes on to say that King Meng Rai 
died in the year of the snake 679 of the Chula era (B. E. 1860.) He 
had three sons, of whom the eldest was named Chao KhrUang. This 
prince plotted against his father and was execute<l. The second son was 


called Chao Khram and distinguished himself by effecting the con- 
quest of Nagor Khelang ; as a reward, King Meng Rai conferred 
upon him the title of Phra Jaya Sohgram and appointed him to rule 
over Chieng R5i. The third son, who was named Chao KhrUa and 
who was governor of Muang Phrao, was guilty of misconduct with 
the wife of Phra Jaya SongrSm. For this reason King ’Meng Rai 
banished him to Muing Pai, of which place ho became governor. 
On the death of King Meng Rai, Plira Jaya Sohgram succeeded lo 
the throne. Not caring to reside at Chiengmai, as soon as the rites 
in connection with his own accession and with the funeral of his 
father were completed, he entrusted the government of that city 
to^ his eldest son Chao Saen Bhu and himself returned to Chieng 
Rai, which once more became the capital of LSn Na Thai. Chao 
Khriia, who had been banished to Muang Pai, afterwards 
advanced with an army against Chiengmai, which he captured. 
King Jaya Sohgram in his turn then despatched troops under the 
command of his second son, Chao Nam Thuom. to regain possession 
of the city. Chao Nam Thuom succecdwl in this task and was 
himself appointed governor. I^ter, as King Jaya Sohgram had 

JiTlcent* banished to Muang Khemaratha 

( • a and Chao Saen Bhu was installed as governor of 

Chiengmai again. 
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King Java Sohgrani died in tlu; year of the hare GHf) of the 
Chula era (B. E. 1870.) He wa.s followed on the throne hy Chao 
Saen Bhu, who handed over the government of Chienginai to hi« 
son Chao Kham Fii and took np his own residence at Chieng Rai. 
King Saen Bhu afterwards hnilt a city at Chieng Saen (formerly 
known as NgJiii Yang), and made of it the capital of I.5n Nil Thai. 

King Saen Bhu diefl in tlu‘ year of the dog 696 of the 
Chula era (B. E. 1877.) His successor was King Kham Fu who. 
after apj)ointing his son Chao Pha Yu to hv governor of Chiengraai, 
proceeded to take up the reins of government at Chieng Saen. 

King Kham Fu died by drowning in the year of the 
dragon 702 of the Chula era (B. E. 1888) and was succeeded by 
Chao Pha Yii. The latter, after nominating his son Td Na as 
governor of Chiengmai, reigned at Chieng Saen for a period of 
five years. In the year of the cock 707 of the Chula era 
(B. E. 1888), he returned, however, to Chiengmai where he 
established his capital. He died in the year of the goat 729 of the 
Chula era (B. E. 1910.) 

Nan and Phrae were not included in Lan Na Thai, since 
they were dependencies of Sukhbdaya. As regards Phayao, after 
Phya Ngam Muang had been followed as king by two successors, 
that state was absorbed and became one kingdom with the rest of 
Lan Na Thai, 

Such was the history of L?-n Na Thai prior to the founding 
of Ayuddhyi by King IT Thong. 

How Kixg U Thong came to found Ayuddhva. 


From the preceding account of the history of Siam pri«'r 
to the founding of Ayuddliya by King U Thong, it lias been sten 
that U Tliong was orginally a state which acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Sukhodaya. When, in the reign of King L • Thai, 
the power of Sukhodaya began to wane, most of the 
states subject to that kingdom must have harboured th of 

establishing their independence. They were, how 11 
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tlifin equally strong. The weaker among them, realising that they 
could not hope to succeed in any such endeavour, tunied their 
attention solely to the question of pres<*r\nng their existence. 
Even the larger and stronger states were obliged to husband* their 
resource.s f«>r long in advance, and thf^se which achiev(ki their 
obje<*t were few in numl>er, inasmuch as caj)abh‘ leadership was 
necessary in addition tn material .strength. U Thong was probably 
one of these larger feudatory .states, and we may bidieve that the 
idea of e.stahlishing its independence (x?currt^ to the predecessor 
on the throne of King V Thong Ramadhipati. The former 
monarch, observing the latter to l>e httKl hy reason of his abilities 
to aid him in this plan, may wadi have given his daughter to him 
in marriage on tliat account My reason for thinking that the 
idea of independence date<l from the pr' dtK’e.ssor of King U Thong 
Ramadhipati i.s a.s follow.s. M’hen King U Thong founded 
Ayuddhya, it was not niK^o.s.siiry for him to engage in conflict with 
any of the neighbouring state.s: his frontiers extended on the 
South down through the Malay Piuiinsula : on the West he was 
master of Tenasaerim and Tavov : on the Xorth his borders 
stretclusi as far as Muang Sarga ; whilst on the East they reached 
to tlu* frontier of the Khmer doininion.s. For the acquisition of 
so large a territory as this, ai longer period mu.st have been 

requirini than the si.v years during which King U Thong 

Raiiia<lhipatT reigned prior to the founding of Ajuiddhya. 

1 Indii've that that .sovereign’s predeces.sor, perceiving that the 
power of Sukho<laya wa.s tleclining irrecov’erably, and fearing that 
the ^loiis and the people of Chfengmai might design to seize 
posaes-siou of the states lying towards the South, had himself 
set alK)Ut uniting tho.se .states under his ow’ii sw'ay many years 

before. In any (‘veiit, after the Mons had regained their 

indepeiidenee, U 'riiong niu.st under the reign of King U Thong 
Ramadhipati s preili*ees.sf)r have at lea.st made .some stand against 
SukhiMhiya. 

Mont than one j-t'usoii may he adductsi to account for the 
erection of his capital at A^’uddhya by King U Thong Rainadhipal'i* 
In the first place the bed of the Chorakhe Sam Phan River was 
silting nj). owing to the fact that tie* water -wa.s .sis'king a new 
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channel alnnj( the courft<‘ of tin; Siibama River. (The modern town 

of Sul)arna is caWed Randhnmjmn in an old map appearintr in tln‘ 

Traibhumi.) There waa thus a ^m)win^r „oarcitv of water at U 

Thoii)? ^diich the digj^ing of many reaerv<nrH di<l not Huffice to 

alleviate, and which re.sulte<l in the <mtbreak of fevers and tinallv 

of a |)estih‘nce. Kin^ U Thong, being unable to Hnd a remedy for 

this state of affairs, must have Wen obligwl to abandon the city 

and to transfer his capital (‘Isewhere, as stat«sl in the story of 

€ 

Sulwirna. A s^'cond and a true cause for the transfer (d‘ the 
capJtal to the sito of the ancient city <>f Ayc'ddhya* is assigned in 
the short hi.«torv of Princ«‘ Paramannjit. namely, the abundant re- 
s^mrces t»f the district in <|nestion. But there was a still further 
iva.Hon for tin* selection ol this spot. The land from Ayuddhya up- 
waixis consisted in great part formerly of low and marshy ground 
near the sea. Travellers by the Northern Railway at the present 
time, if tliey take note, will observe at Ran Phra Kaeo a rise in the 
ground w'hich marks the old 84‘a-(mst. Whpuri, when it was first 
built, stood upon the sea, and even the city at Phra Fathom and 
the city <>f U ^J'hong were not far di.stant from it at the time of 
their foundation. Rut tht“ iletrltux brought down by the volume of 
wat«;r flowing from above caused the .sea-l)ed to silt up, as is hrt]>- 
|>eniiig to-day at the mouth of the Riv«‘r Chao Phya, whne tin* 
s<a-biHl and low-lying niml are l)eing coiiverttsl into rai.sed laud and 
the cliannel through which the w’ater flows is gradually iHK'oming 
the IhhI of the riveii*. When Ring U Thong set up his capital at 
Ayoddhya, all the principal water-courses of the region met to- 
gether at that place, which thus deriv(sl imj)ortance as Ix^ing situat- 
»hI at the mouth of a river and as Wing the gateway to the whole 
of the Xoi*th from Sukhddaya up to (Jhiengmai. Jn a similar way. 
Bangkok later on l)ecame in its turn the capital ol Siam. Owing 
to the iiiipoi*tance which thus again attached to Ayoddhya as a 
centre of (x>iniii unication, King U Thong selectt‘d the site ol that 
<il(l city for his new capital. 


* oluyiltn — not to l»e eoufuseil with Ayvnldhya 
|Tiuusljitor’s note.] 
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Tin* oHsual reader of tin* history of Siam may think tliiit. 

wht'Q Kinj 4 [J Th()n>( came to AycMltlhya. he. straightway set alx)iit 

l)uil(rm^ a city u|x)n the place wliere Aymldhya now stands ami 

that he c<mstiucted liis palace «)n the con tines of Non^ Sanu (i. f, 

r>ioi^ IMira Rama.) Asa matter of fact sucIj was not the ca.se. A 

careful peruwil of tlie history will sln-w that Kin^ U ThonjLj on hi.s 

first arri\al huilt a small eity at the spot whieh is (S‘cuj)icd to-dav 

hv tin* Rudilhai Savarva monasterw 1 >'ather from the datc.s 
• * * 

appearing in the records of the aHtrolo;;»*rs that Kin;' Tlioii;' tir.st 
of all set up a city at \Vien;r (iQLlO IVIOD — wliere the Hud- 


dhai.Sa\ar\a monastery w as a fteiwards huilt). in the year of lie* 
pi^ Tun oi the ( Miulii era ( R. K. l.H!)()). and that he remained there 
three years. Wlu*n he pi*reei\'ed that tin* time wa.'' ri[)«* foi’ an 
open deeliu’atiou of in<lejien<l<‘nee. he fetunded the <'itv of Ayiuldhya, 
perform in;;; the I'itea of a<-ces.sion ami pi<s*laimin;; his assumption el 
tin* prerti;;ati\ es of .so\ erei;;nty in the year of the ti;;er (lea)ly in 
that of the hare), hein;; the second of the dticade, 712 of the ('luilii 
era { R. K. 1 HDd ). 
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PREHISTORICAL RESEARCHES IN SIAM 

- by 

Fritz Sarasin. 

While the Prehistory of the French possessions in Indo-China 
and of tlie British part of the Malay Peninsula has been carefully 
investigated,, the enormous kingdom of Siam, comj)rising 518,000 
square kilometers, situated between the two above mentioned count- 
ries, has, as far as prehistory is concerned, been left practically 
unknown. Only a certain number of polished neolithic axe-heads, 
discovered by chance, have been collected; but never has a real 
scientific search for such objects been made. In 1926 I. H, N, Evans 
(9) has described and pictured five neolithic axe-heads found near 
Chong in the Siamese part of the Malay Peninsula. Later on in 
1931, the same author (12) described five other stone-axes and two 
large stone-pounders, discovered in a tin-mine of the Surat District. 
They are again reproduced in a publication of A. Kerr and E. Seiden- 
faden (21). These authors mention that polished axe-heads have 
been found in the northern, eastern and southern parts of Siam, but 
never in the great central plain. The absence of such discoveries in 
Central Siam is certainly due to the fact that the Menam river covers 
every year during the rainy season the entire plain with mud, 
exactly like the Nile in lower Egypt. 

In the exceedingly rich and beautifully arranged National- 
Museum of Bangkok, which the city owes to the great wisdom and 
never failing energy of His Royal Highness Prince Vamrong, a 
certain number of neolithic axe-heads are shown. Many of them 
have been found in the district of Luang Prabang already outside of 
the confines of Siam ; others come from the country around Petjaburi, 
and quite a number from the Siamese part of the Malay Peninsula. 
Another collection of neolithic axe-heads is in the possession of Mr. 
R. Havmuller in Bangkok. In the two collections one is rather 
surprised to find only very few so-called shoulder-axes besides quite 
a number of axes of ordinary shape. In the Museum for instance 
there are only three small shoulder-axes which have been found in 
to-day Siam in the vicinity of Petjaburi In the southern part of 
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the Malay Peninsula this form is completely unknown, whereas in 
Indo-China shoulder-axes have been collected by thousands (H. 
Mansiiy, 26, p. 6). There can be no doubt that the shoulder-axe has 
been brought to Siam from the North-East. 

Prehistorical fragments of Pottery of the province of Surat 
have been deseribed by Euam (13), also rock-paintings of unknown 
age discovered in eastern Siam by Ker)' (18). This is about all we 
know up to date concerning the Prehistory of Siam. 

From a paper of Kerr and Beideiifaden (21, p. 80) I quote 
the following passage : “ So far no palaeolithic implements have 

been found within the confines of present day Siam. Plowever, as 
no systematic research work has hitherto been undertaken, there 
may be lying a rich harvest, only awaiting discovery, especially in 
the caves which abound in the limestone hills in western and north- 
ern Siam. ” 

A geological map of Siam has not yet been made. This fact 
can easily be understood when one considers that about 70% of the 
surface of the kingdom is still forest-clad land (Kerr, 19, p. 35). 
From a prehistorical point of view the limestone formation contain- 
ing caves is naturally of primary interest. The limestone formation 
furnishes one of the most striking features of Siamese landscape. 
Their outcrops extend intermittently from the southern border of the 
kingdom in the Malay Peninsula at least as far north as Ohiengrai, 
forming steep hills or small indented chains of moderate height, 
rising like islands from the surrounding plain. A typical example 
of such a limestone hill is figured in an article of Kerr (20, p. 14). 
This limestone is a very hard and often crystallized rock of a light or 
deep blue colour and of Permo-carboniferous age, to be judged from 
the few fossils hitherto collected (Kerr, 20, Garrett, 15). Just as 
important for the Prehistorian is the abundance of inti’usive rocks. 
Basalt, Rhyolithe, Greenstones and so on contained in the Siamese 
mountains. 

The caves which abound in the limestone hills are not seldom 
quite beautiful, forming enormous domes adorned with mighty stalac- 
tites. Others are only like narrow passages, and still others are 
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simply shelters with overhanging rocks. 'I'lie Prehistorian meets in 
Siam for his research work with the very great clifliculty that all 
the caves promising good results have been transformed into buddhis- 
tic sanctuaries. They usually contain only one enormous statue of 
the great teacher. Others however are richlv decorated and contain 
a number of images and altars for otierings. Man}’’ of tliese sanctua- 
ries have a floor made of stone-slabs or of cement. Quite frecpiently 
a brick-wall with a door closes the cave from the outside. Needle.ss 
to say that in these .sanctuaries it is absolutely forbidden to undertake 
any research work. Other caves serve as dwellings for hermits. If 
one does not want to hurt tiie religious feeling of the people, the 
wives, where a research could be undertaken, are the most unfavora- 
ble objects. In French Indo-China. also a buddhistic country, this 
difiBculty aijparently does not e.\ist. .Miss Colani, who made number- 
less e.xcavations in Tonkin-caves, mentions only two cases when she 
was forced to abstain from digging on account of the religious feel- 
ings of the people being hurt. 

iMy first task was to look for caves wiiere digging was possi- 
ble. My companion and nephew Hud. Isdiii and myself went first 
to Chiengmai in the northern part of the kingdom, distant from 
Bangkok about 750 km. The city of Chiengmai, situated in the 
wide and fertile valle}'' of the Meping, lies at an altitude of approxi- 
mately 300 m. With the great number of its temples and temple- 
ruins it makes the impre.ssion of a buddhistic Rome. A wive was 
mentioned to us in a hill not far from the village of Chom Tong, 58 
km to the South of Chiengmai. The cave is approached from the 
top of the hill. It works straight downward into the mountain. 
Mighty curtains of stalactites and enormous pillars of stalagmites 
give to the place a most picturesque appearance, and in the dark 
background reposes a beautiful bronze statue of Buddha. As the 
floor of the cave was wet and covered with earth ivashed down 
through the opening by heavy rains, digging would have meant a 
long and difficult undertaking ; furthermore the presence of a vene- 
rated statue of Buddha made of this place a shrine sacred to the 
people. However I believe that a careful research would have met 
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with success, because at the foot of this hill, on the bank of a small 
river I found a “ coup de poing" which most likely had been lost by 
an old cave-dweller. 

From Chiengmai we went to Uhiengrai, situated near the 
boundary of the French district (;f Luang Prabang. This city lies 
on the right bank of the Mekok river, a tributary to the Mekong, 
and is at an altitude of approximately oSO m. In a westerly direc- 
tion high mountain ranges appear with, in the foreground, isolated 
limestone hills. One of these hills called Doi Tam Pra, with its fa- 
mous cave, aroused ^n’incipally our interest. This dome-shaped and 
forest-clad hill lies at a distance of -t to 5 km. to the West of Ohieng- 
rai on the left shore of the i\rekok. It can be reached either by 
boat in one hour and a half, or more agreeably by motorcar over a 
bridge practicable during the dry season. At the base of the hill 
the limestone-rocks form many caves and rock-shelters. In one of 
these shelters we made a ditch 2 metres deep without the least 
success. The yellow soil mixed with fragments of limestone con- 
tained not a single trace of human workmanship. 

The cave called Tam Pra, — Tam being the Siamese word for 
cave — consists as a matter of fact of two caves. The principal cave 
forms a very big, deep and high dome-like room. It communicates 



Fig. 1 

The double cave Tain Pm. 
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inside with a second and smaller cave. Both caves have separate 
openings to the outside-world, about 4 metres aljove the level of a 
small pond. The picture, Fig. 1, taken by R. Iselin, shows the two 
openings of that double cave. To the right is the entrance to the 
principal room, and to the left that to the smaller cave. A wooden 
bridge and a stair-case of cement make the access to the main cave 
very easy. In the interior of the big room a wooden temple has 
been erected, protecting a gigantic image of Buddha. In front of it 
is an altar with a great number of small images made of stone, 
bronze, wood or clay. They are all offerings and placed at the feet 
of the principal statue. Siamese people are frequently visiting the 
place, praying before the images, lighting small candles and deposit- 
ing offerings. The smaller cave on the contrary contained no object 
of worship; there is only a small old temple made of bricks and fal- 
ling all to pieces. It Avas obvious that digging in the sanctuary, that 
is in the main cave, was out of question, but we hoped that an attempt 
in the smaller cave would not meet with too many great difficulties. 
We asked therefore the Governor of Chiengrai, His Excellency Phya 
Rajades Vamrong, for the permission to make a search in this part 
of the cave. He received us very kindly and explained to us he 
would be interested himself in such an investigation, but unfortunate- 
ly he was not in a position to give us such a permission without 
referring first to His Royal Highness Prince Damrong in Bangkok. 
He as Head of the Archaeological service of Siam was the only one 
to grant our wish. Prince Damrong gave by telegram his consent 
under the condition that the Governor should go with us. In this 
manner matters were arranged. 

Near the entrance of the cave a longitudinal ditch 2 metres 
long and 1 m. broad Avas cut out. The profile was a most simple one. 
A superficial layer, about 20 cm. deep, Avas formed by sand mixed 
with fragments of bricks. Then followed a layer of about 80 cm, 
consisting of earth coloured gray by ashes. In the upper part of 
this layer some sherds of plain and cord -marked pottery Avere found, 
a little deeper a certain number of crude implements of palaeolithic 
character, made from Rhyolithe and other eruptive rocks, also some 
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rduud liaviu^-; hmm UMud um lunuiuof-’MtouoM, .mouu) lunn)8 of 

l•(ul ochi'ti )i.ud fi()iiu) l)i'()Ia!u hoiuifi of uuuuiuhIm. Houoatli tIuM ‘jray 
dt5p()nil> Iho yollou', fi'cAinontly luix'od with fw'^iuoutM 

of limontouo. l)iit without Huy >u^'m of huniau worknuuiMhij). 'I'ho 
roc-ky </i'ound of tho ouUi hud h(!t;n niuoluid at tho (hipth of 1.00 m. 
A .M(!('.()Md ditch, iicrptMulicular to tht) (irut ouc, made tho followitu' 
day. ^-'aVu tho o.aiuo poor ro>sult>!. 'I'hori' can ho no douht that tho 
roal placo- iidud)itt>d hy pri'ldotoric luou i.'s tho- p;i'oat cavo which wo 
C()uld not toiudi for rinv.'uaoi moutioiual hofori), 

Aft(u' thio (irot loot iu the North of vSiam wo decided to trv 
()Ur lucl( Iu tho. South of tlo l(in‘.;;dom iu tiu? iU5i('ld)Ourhood of Uaj- 
l>\tri. Wo. had ho.vuv told that tide roppou wum particvdarly rich iu 
cavo.'t. 'I'ho Httlo town of iCaJhuri lio.'s at a di^tauco C)f llo kiu. to 
tiu'. Soutl»WVor.t of l>auod;ok. 'hhaukr. to arrau'’'omouU uuvdo hv tho 

» * f » V 

.''ic.cr(!tary of tho luto.ri()r iu Hau^^kek, tlu) Mayor of tho pluct> VKija 
lUtin l\(ulj(C I'aliiti, put at our dicporal a charmiup^ littlo h()iu^o Uoat- 
luy; <»u the- (iuo Mo.kkjup' Uisor. '!'() tho Wo.'it (4' Uajhuri a ^roat 
uuvuy liuu-.ot()uo-hilhi rir.o abruptly from tho currouudiuj' plain. Our 
friend ly landlord hrou^'ht u>i porcoually iu a motorcar to a bi^ cave, 
called Khao 'I'anu oituated at the foot of a rocky hill about lb kuu 
iu a .“.(uithwootorly diro(:tu>u from Uajburi. 'I’he cave N a hi^'hly 
vaidtcd roon\, coivtainiup; an iuvaj'e of lUuldha; it ia cloned up by a 
Wall with a door, and ha.'s ita Hoor covered by a ()avoinctd of atouca. 

A prier.t ir. takiuu; care of thi.a aauctuary. I'or prehiatorical rcacarch 
thin Cave may have boon tnoat iutercatiu'^' and pronuaiug, but bein':' 
a aa(wtuary, the (proatiou of di'JCtdnp; waa not even raiacd. Oudoubt’ 
odly thi.'i Cave haa boeu inhabited by prohiatoric men, for iu a corner 
of it, whore the pavement waa ndaaiu^', wo f(niud by diggiu<-c with 
the hanuuor a round pebble of yellow ((UarUito ahowiny' marka of 
uaasro. 

V • 

On the followin'.'' inoruiuic we travelled oii horaeback, uuided 
by au(>thcer of the Ooverumeut, iu a uorth'Weaterly direction to an 
iaolated chain (>f lime.'itoue-'hilla. In a amall valley a cave waa ahosvu 
to u.a, 'kum Uuai. uufortuately alao a aauctuary, with atair'Caae, cement 
(U)Or, imac;ea of Uuddha and old inacriptiona on the rocka. I'kirther 
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on in the valley a steep path leads to another cave about 70 m, above 
the bottom of the valley, Tam Fa To. It is a long and narrow 
corridor with an image of Buddha in the dark background, only 
lightened by a small door in the brick-wall which closes the entrance. 
A little digging outside of the wall procured nothing of interest. A 
small rock-shelter near by promised better results. This shelter, 
however, had not been left undisturbed, fragments of bricks being 
mixed with the superficial layers. Pieces of pottery plain or cord- 
marked were found until a deptli of about 50 cm.; in the deeper layers 
we found a great deal of lumps of oclire red and yellow, some pieces of 
limestone showing decidedly palaeolithic forms, a few bones of mam- 
mals, some marine-shells and a great number of land-shells (Cyclopho- 
rus) intact or intentionally broken, but not a single piece of eruptive- 
rock could be discovered. As a whole a very poor result ! — 

Much more successful proved to be another enterprise in the 
vicinity of Lopburi, well known by its ruins in the style of the 
Khmer. Here also the Government provided us with a swimming 
bungalow on a branch of the Menam-river. The Governor of the 
district, His l&xc&Uencj Phya Bejrapibal, kindly informed us that in 
a limestone-hill near the village of Ban Mee were some caves easy 
to reach. Ban Mee is the fourth station of the railroad north of 
Lopburi, at 161 km. north of Bangkok. H. R. H. Prince Bamrong 
was again asked by telegraph kindly to give us permission for a 
research in this country. 

About 1 km. South-West of Ban Mee rises an isolated lime- 
stone-hill, called Smam Cheng. A great quarry of limestone has 
been started on the side of this hill. A road practicable for motor- 
cars leads to the quarry and further on into a small valley with 
temples and hermitages. The first cave which the district-officer 
showed us, was again as usual a sanctuary with a floor of stone-slabs. 
Further on there was another cave falling abruptly into the rock, 
about 8 metres deep, called Tam Kradara by our guide. Fig. 2 
shows the entrance of the grotto taken from the bottom. A hermit 
had established himself in this cave, building for himself a kind 'of 
wooden scaffold. The bottom of the cave was covered with big 
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planks suppoi’ted by small pillars of cement rising from the flat 
bottom of the grotto. Two niches in the background had fortunate- 
ly been left uncovered, permitting a search. 


The soil of this part of the cave 
to the depth of 1 metre and more 
was literally filled with number- 
less shells of Cyclophorus, intact 
or intentionally broken. The use 
of ochre was clearly shown by 
the red colourincf of some of the 
stones; but the most welcome 
discovery was the fact that I 
found here quite a number of 
implements of decidedly palaeoli- 
thic character made of Rhyolithe, 
Greenstones and other eruptive 
rocks. Flakes and shapeless 
pieces of these rocks, without or 
almost without trace of work- 
manship, were plentiful in the 
deposit, bones of mammals very 
scarce. Like all the implements 
found in the other places, not a 
single one showed the slightest 
trace of polishing. Fragments of 
surface. 



Fig. 2 

The entrance of 
Tam Kradam, 

pottery were only found on the 


We visited still another cave in the same valley, Tam Kang 
Kao, its steep access being facilitated by 138 steps. The floor of this 
cave was thickly covered by a layer of excrements of bats, exploited 
by Guano-seekers. The horrible smell and the bats flying around 
our heads hindered any serious effort in this place. 

The relation of my researches has clearly shown that they 
can only be considered as an essay to elucidate the Prehistory of 
Siam. Not a single cave has been explored .systematically and in 
totality. Such work must be done by people residing in the country. 
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Nevertheless, as my re- 
sults in the North as 
well as in the South of 
the kingdom agree with 
each other, I dare hope 
that this accord may be 
considered as a proof of 
their correctness. Siam 
once thoroughly explor- 
ed will certainly prove 
to be one of the coun- 
tries richest in prehis- 
torical remains. I am 
led to believe that scarce- 
ly a single habitable 
cave will be found which 
does not contain remains 
of prehistorical men. 

Description of the 

COLLECTED IMPLEMENTS. 

1) Coup de poing 
from Ohom Tong, fig. 3 
a. and b. This imple- 
ment is a roughly chip- 
ped pebble of Ryolithe 
of an irregularly pear- 
shaped form, 12.,'7 cm 
long with a greatest 
breadth, of 10.5 arid a 
greatest thickness of 4.5. 
One of the two faces, 
a, has been pretty well 
flattened by several 
coarse chips, the other 
side, b, highly vaulted 



Fig. H a. 



Fig. a b. ' 
Coup de poing 3/4 nat. 
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is covered by the natural red crust, of the pebble. Towards the point 
some chips have exposed the green heart of the stone. The edge of 


the instrument is sharpened all around. 
This rude implement compares with the 
clumsy and primitive coup.s de poing, 
discovered bj^ Miss 21. Colani (3, p. 10) 
in the oldest Hoabinhian culture of 
Tonkin (example, 3, PI. I, fig.- 17). 

2) Finds at Tam Fra near Chiengrai. 

The Fig. 4. shows an implement made 
from a light green pebble of fine-grained 
Diabase. The pebble has been inten- 
tionally broken. One of the two faces 
is, as a result of the fmction, completely 
flat and forms with the other one, which 
is vaulted and covered by the natural 
smooth crust of the pebble, a sharp and 



cuttinof edge, showing some small indents, 
marks of use. On tlie thick side of the 
pebble, opposite to the sharp border, a 


Fig. 4 

Implement made of Diabase 
o/4 nat. size. 


long chip has 
been removed, 
giving an excel- 
lent hold for the 
index. Length 
10 cm. greatest 
breadth 5.5, 
greatest thick- 
ness 3. cm. This 
piece represents 
tlie most simple 
metliod of the 
appropriation of 
a natural pebble 
to an implement. 



Fig. 5 a 

Inirument made from Slate 
3/4 nat. size. 


no 
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Similar instruments made from pebbles by removing some 
coarse chips have been described by Colani, out of the archaic Hoa- 
binliiau (Example, 3, PI. I, fig. 51 

The rude implement of Fig. 5 a and b has been worked 
out from a big pebble of green Slate. The pebble has been broken so 


as to form a flat 
and thin, appro- 

ximately quadr- ■ 

angular plate. •: i 

One of the large 

faces of the plate, j.: /; y 

a, shows the 

smooth surface >■’ '■ 

of the pebble. 

On its superior 
border a flat chip 
has been taken 


isasssf 





off, probably in 


order to procure 
a hold for the 
hand. The other 


Fig. 5 b 

Ijistraiiicnt niiule /roni .Slate 
3/4 nat. size. 


face, b, completely flat, is formed 
by the fraction of the pebble. Its 
interior border lias been roughly 
and obliquely chipped to a cutting 
edge. Length 8.5 cm, greatest 
breadth 10.5, tliickness 1.5 to 1.8 
cm. This implement reminds 
one of the so-called “ baches 
courtes ” discovered by Colani 
(6) in the palaeolithic station at 
Lang Kay, Tonkin. 

The Fig. 6 represents a small 



Fig. 6 

disk of chert 2/3 nat. size. 
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disk of white chert, simply a piece of a broken round pebble; one of 
its sides is plane, the other rounded. Some small indents of the 
border seem to be marks of use. LengtJj 6.5 cm., breadth 5, thickness 
in the middle 2 cm. 


A flat and thin pebble, Fig. 7, has 
served for "rinding ochre us is shown 
by some red and yellow spots. Length 
13.5 cm. greatest breadth 7.5, thickness 
1 to 2 cm. 



Fir. 7 

Plate for grinding ochre 
2/3 nat. size. 


The Point, Fig. 8, made from limes- 
tone, seems to me to be of a too regu- 
lar shape to be considered of a purely 
natural origin. ■ Probably a stone of 



Fig. 8 a 



Fig 8 b 

Point of limestone 
2/3 nat. size. 
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approximately triangular shape has been used for making this 
implement. The profile forms a triangle with three completely flat 
sides. On the lower edge of the sharp middle-brim a triangular piece 
has been cut oft’ probably for procuring a hold for the fingers or for a 
handle. Length 8 cm, greatest breadth 4.5, thickness at the base of 
the brim 2.6 cm. The use of limestone as a material for implements 
is not surprising, the crystallized limestone being of great hardness. 

The deposit con- 
tained also a certain 
number of heavy 
round pebbles, 
ing served for 
mering or beating 
Grip-marks cannot 
be noticed on these 
stones. The ham- 
mer-stone of the 
Fig. 9, of a yellow 
Quartzite, has a 
smooth surface ex- 
cept on the places 
where hammering 
had produced a 
roughened appearance. 

Implements made of bones were very scarce. 

Of an indubitable workmanship is only the small 
Point of the Fig, 10, 3.7 cm, long. Its base has 
been cut in the shape of a semi-circle ; the rest is 
very much damaged by humidity. 

There are still to be mentioned as contents of 
the deposit lumps of ochre, a certain number of 
broken bones of deer and a vertebra of a crocodile. 

Shells were very scarce. I shall refer later to the 
fragments of pottei'y found in the upper part of 

, X r r Point of bone 

nat. size. 



Fig. 9 

Hammer-stone of Quartzite 
3/3 nat. size. 
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:}) Ol)jects from Tdiii Ki'iuUini near Lophuri. 

Fig. 1 1 represents a very 
crude implement made from 
a block of Kliyolitlie. 'riu: 
base is perfectly plain 
without any trace of work- 
manship : it is of an oval 
shape with some angles 
corresponding to the. hr<jad 
chi{)s taken oil’ from the 
upper surface (d' the block. 

11.5 cm. hnig with a 
maximal breadth of 8 cm. 

'rile implement has tiu; 
shape of a pentagonal 
pyramid, formed by large 
lateral chips, leaving be- 
tween them on the top a 
long, flat and pentagonal 
piece of the original sur- 
face. The anterior roughly worked point has unfortunately been 
damaged by the hoe. The greatest thickness of this clum.sy tool 
measures 6.5 cm. 

A similar piece. Fig. 12, also made of Rhyolithe, has a base 
of a long triangular form, pointed anteriorly. Its shape is also that 
of a pentagonal pyramid with a pentagonal piece of the original 
surface left on the top between the lateral chips. The anterior point 
presents some small chippings. Length 13.3 cm. greatest breadth 
7.5, greatest thickness 6 cm. 

To the same kind of implements made of Rhyolithe belongs 
also the piece of Fig. 13 with a flat triangular base and a flat field 
on the top bordered by big chips. An anterior point with a middle- 
brim has been worked in an unhandy manner. Length 10,5 cm. 
greatest breadth 9, thickness 4.5 cm. 



l‘i«. 11 

IinpienitMU of Rhyolitho 
*2/3 nut. 
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I ain utterly unable to express a definite opinion about the 
mode of use of these crude implements. They may have served as 
scrapers, but more likely as arms or primitive coups de poing. 

Golani (3) mentions 
amongst the clumsiest im- 
plements of the oldest Hoa- 
binhian socalled Percuteurs 
or arms for throwing, which 
may correspond to the ones 
described by me. They 
have also the shape of big 
pyramids with a flat base 
and large chips on the sides, 
bordering on the top a piece 
of the natural surface of the 
block; their thickness sur- 
passes often 5 cm. (Ex- 
amples Golani, 3, PI. IV, 

Fig. S, VII, Fig. 15, VIII, 

Fig. 9.) 

Allied forms, but more 

carefully executed, are 

figured by Stein Gallenfels 

and Evans (36) under the 

designation of Sumatra iTig. 12 

types, that is to say of Iniplement o£ RhyoUtbe 

3/4 nat. size. 

implements clapped on one 

side only and having the original • surface of the pebble left on the 
other one. Particularly the piece of their Fig. I on PI. LXIV shows a 
marked resemblance to the Siamese implements. It comes from the 
Gua Kerbau cave in the district of Perak and seems to represent a more 
highly developed form of the clumsy Siamese tools. The authors 
(p. 154) consider implements of this kind to belong to the series of 
coups de poing. In the mesolithic culture of the “ Tumbian ” of the 
Congo region rough stone implements of a similar type are also 
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found liijhin, d2>. 

A tiiick pick-liko 
Point is sliown in 
Fiij. 11. It is nuide 
of Rlivolitlie aiul 
very inueh weather- 
worn, so that the 
chippini,^ lias been 
rendered indi.stinct. 
Len^tli 9.7 cm. 
breadth and tiiick- 
ness at the base 5 
respectively, 3.5 cm. 
The base is of an 
irreirularlv rectaiiLr- 

O • “ 

ularsliape, whilst the 
point forms a regular 
triangle, two sides 



of which are smooth, the third one rough, 
the whole lower side of the implement 
having been left uuworked. It is probable 
that a natural piece of stone of a more or 
less triangular form has been used to 
make this implement. Similar points or 
picks with thick base and triangular 
point are also found in the Prechellean 
and Chellean cultures, and also in the 
Tumbian of the Congo region implements 
of this type occur. Golan i describes re- 
peatedly from the archaic Hoabinhian old- 
fashioned points roughly shaped by some 
chips out of a natural point-like piece of 
stone (Example, 3, PI. IV, Fig. 6, hea\y 
point, 13.5 cm. long). 



Fig. 14 

Pick or Point of Bliyolithe 
o/l size* 
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The Fig. 15 represents a Point in the shape of a leaf, made 
from a flake or Rhyolithe, 9.5 cm. long with a greatest breadth of 
4.7 and a thickness at the base of 1.8 cm. at the point of 0.2 cm. 




The lower side of the implement has been 
left totally unworked, while from the upper 
part many chips have been removed. The 

left border 
towards 








Pig. 15 

Leaf-like Point of Bhyolithe 
3/4 nat. size. 


Pig. 16 

Points of Ehyolithe 3/4 nat. size. 


the point an unhandy chipping, 
producing, an indented aspect. The 
point is very sharp and the base 
finishes also with a point, made by 
a lateral chip. The implement re- 
minds one of a very rude IVlousterian 
point. Menghin (33, p. 215) says 
that points of the shape of laurel- 
leaves are characteristic for almost 
all the cultures with coups de poing 
of the young Palaeolithic. 

In the cave-deposit there were 
also found several points, being 
simply sharp-edged flakes of Rhyo- 
lithe without any trace of later 



Fig. 17 

Point of limestone 
3/4 nat. size. 
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workmanship. Sometimes some chips have been removed in order 
to improve the point or to furnish a hold for the liand. Two of these 
points, 7.5 and 0 cm. lung, are represented in Fig. 16; a very crude 
point made from limestone in Fig. 17. 

The Fig. 


18 a and b 
show a 
kind of 
scraper 
made from 
a block of 
Rliyolithe, 
9.8 cm. 
long, 5.5 
broad and 
3.7 thick. 
The upper 
side, a, is 
roof- 
shaped 
with a 
sharp mid- 
dle-brim. 



a Fig. 18 b 

Scraper made of Ehyolithe 
3/4 nafc. size. 


the declivity of the right side having been left unworked and 
covered by the natural crust of the block, while the left one has 
undergone chipping. The two lateral borders of the implement are 
indented by use. The lower surface, b, is simply formed by the 
fraction of the block, and is clumsily and obliquely woi-ked on one 


of its borders. Primitive scrapers of varied forms are frequently 


met with in the Tonkin-caves. 


Another implement of the same type, Fig. 19, made also from 
a block of Rhyolithe, is of a much bigger size, 15.5 cm. long, 9 broad 
and 5 to 5.5 cm. thick. It has not been quite finished, the lower side 
presenting great irregularities. The upper side, roof -shaped with a 
middle-brim has, exactly like the piece in Fig. 18, the right declivity 
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left unworked and co- 
vered by the crust of 
the block, and the left 
one roughly chipped. 

The little instrument 
of the Fig. 20, made of 
a piece of dark limes- 
tone, is remarkable for 
the fact that' it has 
been besmeared on four 
places with a red colour, 
probably ochre. It has 
a length of- 5.5 cm. at 
its base a breadth of 
3.3 and a thickness of 
1.7 cm. Near the point 
some fine chippings 
contrast by their dark 
colour from the gray 
and decomposed surface 
of the implement. 

There are still to be 




Fig. 19 

Scraper made of Khyolithe 3/4 nat. size. 



Fig. 20 

Implement made of limestone, 
3/4 nat. size. 


mentioned, as contents of the deposit, many 
flakes from rocks foreign to the limestone- 
caves, showing no or almost no traces of 
workmanship, and further traces of ochre. 
The chief part of the food of the cave- 
dwellers consisted undoubtedly of mollusks. 
The whole deposit was crowded with in- 
numerable shells of terrestrial mollusks 
(Cyclophoridae), most of them intentionally 
broken Very rarely shells of a great 
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Nanina were mixed with the others. As for the bones of mammals, 
only a piece of the mandible of a young pig has been found. Some 
fragments of modern pottery were iying on the surface. 

4) Objects from 
the rock-shelter 
near Raj bur i. 

Samples of 
rocks foreign 
to the lime- 
stone shelter wore 
completely lack- 
ing. It may be 
that eruptive 
rocks are rare in 
this vicinity. In- 
stead of such 
eruptive roeks 
limestone has 
been used for 
making tools. An 
implement un- 
doubtedly executed in limestone is the knife shown in Fig. 21, a 
and b; it has a length of 9 cm. a breadth of 3.7 to 5 and a greatest 
thickness of 3 cm. One of the two sides, a is slightly vaulted and 
shoAvs different marks of chipping : the other one, b, presents a 
sharp and longitudinal brim. The steep declivity on the left of the 
brim has probably served as a hold for a finger ; the right one, which 
is broader and slightly concave, finishes with an edge showing marks 
of use. The two ends of the implement are traversely trunked by 
chips. 



a Fig. 21 

Knife made of limestone 
3/4 nat. size. 


Human workmanship may appear a little doubtful on the 
thick point or pick of the Fig. 22, consisting of a very much Aveather- 
worn piece of limestone. Nevertheless the resemblance with the 
point made of Rhyolithe and represented in Fig. 14 is striking. The 
profile of the point is quadrangular, that of the thick base more irre- 
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gular. Some chips removed from the base seem to give an easier 
grip of the implement. Length 10.5 cm., breadth and thickness of 
the base 6 and 4.5 cm. respectively. 

A very crude scraper made of limes- 
tone corresponds in its shape to the 
scrapers of Rhyolithe, represented in 
the Fig. 18 and 19. The deposit con- 
tained also many lumps of red and 
yellow ochre, some broken bones of 
mammals and an abundance of .sliells 
of Cyclophoridae. Marine shells of 
Area indicate that the sea is not very 
far off (about 50 km). In the super- 
ficial layers fragments of pottery were 
found. 

Pottery. A certain nunvber of sherds 

of pottery of an old aspect, jdaiii or 

decorated, have been collected in the 

cave Tam Pra and in the rock-shelter ^'8- 22 

^ , 1 , Point of limestone 3/4 nat. size, 

near Rajbun. The material used to 

make the pottery in one and the same locality is sometimes coarse 
and mixed with grains, sometimes pure and grainless. Evans (14, 
p. 57), for instance, met with the same state of things in the neolithic 
station of Nyong in the Malay Peninsula. 

In the first place I dra^v the attention to a fragment of pottery 
found in the Rajburi-shelter, because its decoration is different from 
all the others I collected. The surface of this sherd, Pis:. 23 a, is 
divided by elevated horizontal and vertical bars into small sunken 
squares. Exactly the same pattern has been described by Stein 
Gallenfels and Evans (36, PI. LXX, Fig. 8) from a fragment found in 
the Gua Kerbau-cave in the Perak district. The two authors are of 
the opinion that these squares may have been produced by pressing 
a stamp into the soft clay, and that this pattern may be an imitation 
of basket-work. This explanation may possibly be the right one, as 
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it is difficult indeed to imagine that a pattern of this kind could have 
originated by moulding a pot in a basket or other tress-work. On 
the other hand the fragment, Fig. 23 b, found in Tam Pra, presents 
beneath a plain and slightly concave border a pattern undoubtedly 



FiK. 2.^ 

Fragments of Pottery : — 
a from Eajburi, b-e from Tam Pra, 
nat. size. 

resulting from an impression of tress-work, furrows which by ci'ossing 
each other include elevated squares. A similar crossing of furrows, 
though less distinct, can also be observed on the fragment of Fig. 
23 c. Samples of this kind of pottery, called by the French “ Poterie 
au Panier ”, by the English “ Cord-marked Pottery ”, are frequently 
represented in the publications concerning the Prehistory of south- 
eastern Asia. 

The fragment Fig. 23 d, shows no crossed lines, but simply a 
system of more or less fine and paralled bars and furrows. Patterns 
of this kind are certainly not resulting from an impression of tress- 
work, but seem to have been exeeuted with a comb or a stiflf brush, 
or simply with stalks of grasses or pointed sticks. It was perhaps 
with the idea to give to this pattern a certain aspect of basket-work 
that some double lines irregularly and obliquely crossing the system 
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of parallel furrows have been supplementarily traced. A pattern of 
parallel furrows and bars is also to be seen on the sherd of Fig. 23 e. 

Evans (10, p. 177), is of the opinion that patterns of this 
kind may have been made by the potter by pressing cox’ds, one next 
to the other, into the soft clay. Such a proceeding would demand 
an extraordinary expense of labour and seems to me not probable at 
all, as the same pattern could be obtained much easier by one of the 
means mentioned above. Patterns of this kind should therefore not 
be called cord-marked. 

As for the Age of the Pottery, the French investigators of 
the Indo-Chinese Prehistory are inclined to ascribe pottery only to 
the young and fully developed neolithic period (see for instance 
Mansuy, 26, p. 16 and 33). When in Tonkin-caves with deposits 
containing Bacsonian or Hoabinhian cultures fragments of pottery 
have been found, their position near the surface has been especially 
noticed or a disturbance of the layers was supposed. The Prehisto- 
rians of the Malay Peninsula are not quite of the same opinion. 
After the results obtained by Stein Gallenfels and Evans in the 
Gua Kerbau-cave (36, p. 158), cord-marked as well as plain Pottery 
belong already undoubtedly to the palaeo-protoneolithic culture, but 
only to its last period (young Bacsonian). Not one fragment of 
cord-marked ware has been found in the deeper layers, but only 
some plain fragment's of which the authors suppose that they may 
have slipped down through holes made by burrowing animals. 

. Evans (11, p. 21), says that in the caves of the Malay Penin-, 
sula Pottery, much of which is cord-marked, appears definitely asso- 
ciated with the palaeo-protoneolithic culture, as well as with the fully 
developed neolithic period, whilst in Indo-China Pottery has only 
been ascribed to this later culture. I think that Stein-Gallenfels and 
Evans are right in ascribing Pottery already to the palaeo-protoneo- 
lithic period. In this culture, as will be shown later, implements 
only chipped are found together with pebbles being polished on one 
of their ends only. This innovation is generally believed to be pro- 
duced by the contact of palaeolithic men with a neolithic culture. If 
this view is correct, it seems quite natural that pottery should appear 
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at the same time as the knowledge of polishing implements. 

Cord-marked Pottery is, as Evans (13, p. 208) says, not con- 
fined to the palaeo-protoneolithic and the neolithic cultures, but is 
still found at much later dates. Indeed Fromaget has observed that 
still to-day cord-marked ware is made in the Laos district (Patte, 35, 
p. 17). 

As for the fragments collected in the superficial layers of the 
Siamese caves, I believe that they may quite well belong to the 
palaeo-protoneolithic culture, as no neolithic stone-implements have 
been found associated with them. 

General Considerations. The stone-implements discovered in 
the three Siamese caves and described above, present a purely palaeo- 
lithic character. Not the least trace of polishing is to be found on 
them. They are without exception very coarsely and primitively chip- 
ped. Their form is only approximately comparable with the skilfully 
executed implements of the classic Palaeolithic cultures' of Europe. 
One is even frequently tempted to look for their relation with Pfe- 
chellean cultures. By a few coarse chips, perfectly natural stones 
have been transformed into primitive implements, using as little 
labour as possible. The “ Siamian ”, as I shall provisionally call it, is 
a palaeolithic culture of the most primitive nature. It is a culture 
of hunters and collectors of food without the possession of any do- 
mestic animals and without the knowledge of agriculture. . 

For a comparison of the Siamian let us turn our eyes first of 
all to Indo-China, where in a great many caves of Tonkinese lime- 
stone-massifs, Bac-Son and others, very careful explorations have been 
undertaken by H. Mansuy and Miss M. Golani. The most ancient 
Bacsonian culture of Keo Phay and other caves is described by the 
two authors (28, p. 41) as follows; “Dans les couches les plus 
anciennes du Bacsonien, se rencontrent, en juxtaposition, des instru- 
ments du style paleolithique primitif, rappellant les pieces caracte- 
ristiques du Pleistocene europ4en, avec des haches de travail rudi- 
mentaire, la plupart faites d’un galet non retouche, parfois au contour 
naturel repris par retouches plus ou moins etendues, toutes ayant 
re9U le polissage a I’une des extr^mit^s seulement.” This culture is 
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designed as “ N^olifchique inf^rieur ”, by others as “ Mesolithique ”, 

In a publication of Mansuy of the same year 1925 (26, p. 38), 
we find the following passage : “ L’outillage paleolithique de physio- 

nomie chell^o-mousterienne, d^couvert dans certains depots de caver- 
nes du Bac-Son, en association avec un materiel neolithique fruste, 
fait pressentir en Indochine, Texistence de gisements ne renfermant 
exclusivement que les produits de rindustrie du Paleolithique des 
premiers temps.” 

This prediction was very soon realized. In the year 1926, 
Miss Golani announced the discovery of a pure palaeolithic culture 
without a juxtaposition of polished implements in the Tonkinese 
province of Hoa-Binh, and later in the district of Ninh-Binh. Her 
well and richly illustrated publications give a very clear idea of this 
archaic Hoabinhian culture (Golani, 1-6). 

It is charactei'ized by the fact that frequently natural stones, 
left unworked or slightly modified by a few chips, were used as 
implements. The big and heavy tools resemble mostly only appro- 
ximately the forms of the European Palaeolithic. Chipping is 
restricted to one side of the implements, the other side being left 
unworked and covered by the natjiral crust of the pebble. Golani 
( 3, p. 56 ) asserts that the implements of the oldest Hoabinhian 
belong to the clumsiest ever made by human hands. The material 
for the implements was furnished, as it is the case in Siam, chiefly 
by eruptive rocks. Lumps of ochre were frequent in the deposits. 
Bones of mammals were more or less richly represented in some of 
the caves, while in others they were wanting. A very important 
part of the diet of the cave-dwellers consisted of mollusks, chiefly 
Melanias, forming sometimes mighty layers in the deposits. In the 
Siamese caves Melanias were not found, but in abundance a species 
of Cyclophorus. Cyclophorides also occur frequently in the Tonkin- 
ese caves. 

In describing the stone-implements found in the Siamese 
caves, I have already called attention to the numerous resem- 
blances with those of the archaic Hoabinhian of Golani. I am there- 
fore convinced that the Siamian belongs to the same group of palaeo- 
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lifcliic cultures. 

Ill the .Miiliiy I’eniusulu the iuu.->t iinjsjrtaMt tixploration ever 
undertaken is certainly thi; research in the- (lua Kerhau-cave hv 
Stein Cdllenjtl.'^iiwl /w.v/ /(■'> ( at) ). d'hi.-y hath lOinid, alnia.-it in the 
whole depo.-'it <»f the rock-.shelter, slone-iinpleinents simply chipped 
without any tract! of pdishini^, I’alaeoliths. a.', llnw call them, mixed 
with others, .showini; jHdishini^ at oiii; of their end> only, Pratoneo- 
liths. The culture of (iua Kerhau comp'ares exactly with the BacMj- 
nian of Mnnsujj. 'I’his same culture havini^ ntiW been found as well 
in the South as in tlur Mist of today Siam. I am convinced that fol- 
lowing^ research will di>cover it aloi in the kin^ilom itsitlf. 

JCi-nn-< (11, p. 21-’22) has >aiil in 19'h), that the most ancient 
culture found up to to-day in the .Malay .States, was the palaeo-pro- 
toneolithic, and that a {jure Palaefjlithic had still t<j he l<Joked for. 
But Keans himself (7) hatl {jiiijlished in 11)10 an article concern- 
ing a digging in a cave near Lenggong. FiJiJer Perak, where in a 
de{)Osit of bones and shells he had only hjund clumsy Palaeoliths, 
without any trace (jf {julishing He adds in 1922 (^8, {). 48), that 
of all the multiple localities ex[jlored hy him, the Leuggong-cave only 
had contained a culture without {jolished inqjlements. The pure 
Palaeolithic, corresponding to the .Siamian and the oldest Hoabinliian, 
can therefore be accejMed as also existing in the ^falay Peninsula. 

Neither in Indo-China, nor in Siam or in the Malay Peninsula 
have traces of the Aurignacian, Solutrean, .^lagdalenian or Azilian 
cultures been discoverd. The Palaeolithic of this region passes, ou 
the contrary, imperceptibly and without any separating layers to a 
pidmitive, and further to a well developed Neolithic culture. 

The question has now to be discussed what age ina}" be attri- 
buted to the Palaeolithic of .south-eastern Asia. All the students of 
the Prehistory of this region are x-ightly unanimous in the opinion, 
that the term “ Palaeolithic ” should not at all mean a .synchronism 
with the palaeolithic period of Europe, but only a similarity of the 
implements and the mode of their making. Stein Callenfels and 
Evans for instance (36, p.l46), express themselves on this question 
as follows : “ We consider that the term Palaeolithic should not be 
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employed as indicating a period of time, but a culture, in which the 
people, as far as regards using stone, only loiew how to make chipped 
implements, ” axi6..Evans (11, p.23) says : “ Because a stone-implement, 
from Malaya or elsewhere, is of the same type as one from Europe, 
it does not by any means follow, that it is of the same age.” Heine- 
Qeldern also (16, p.47) accents in his paper on the stone-age of south- 
eastern Asia, that he employs the term “ Palaeolithic ” exclusively 
in the sense of a culture, and by no means in that of a determination 
of age, 

A very high or pleistocene age of the cave-deposits of south- 
eastern Asia is already rendered very little probable by the fact, 
that in Australia certain tribes still to-day employ implements of 
palaeolithic and protoneolithic charactei*. The nature of the cave- 
deposits also speaks against a very old age. The bones of mammals, 
which accompany in the Tonkin caves the palaeolithic culture, are, 
as Colani (3, p.69) suggests, hardly older than those of the more 
superficial layers, which she considers as being tliose of recent species. 
About the remnants of animals of the Bacsonian, Mansuy (26, p.35) 
says, that they seem to liim to belong to species still existing in the 
countiy. Nevertheless it is not to be forgotten that the bones of 
mammals collected in the Tonkin and Malayan eaves, have never 
been carefully compared by an expert Palaeontologist with those of 
recent forms. The few bones found by myself in the Siamese eaves 
represent a much too .small material as to be of any value in this 
question. 

If, as it seems probable, the animals of the palaeolithic and 
protoneolithic layers are the same as those living actually in the 
countiy, it is of the greatest interest to note, that the races of men 
have completely changed. This fact proves to me without any doubt 
a not inconsiderable age of the cave-deposits. 

In the layers containing a purely palaeolithic culture, deter- 
minable human remains have not yet been discovered, but they have 
repeatedly been found in the overlaying beds containing the oldest 
Bacsonian, called inferior Neolithic. Mansuy and Golani (28, p.42) 
consider as the most ancient human type a race with distinct 
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Melanesian and also Australian affinities, with strongly elongated 
skull and several primitive characteristics. They design this race as 
Proto-Melanesian. To this type belong the skulls of the Lang Cuoin- 
station and the Dong Thuoc-cave (IlfansiLy, 25, p.25). Huxley (17, 
p.265), by examining fragments of .skulls, found in a .sliell-mound of 
the Malay Peninsula, has already in 18G3 noted their relation with 
the inhabitants of New Guinea and the Australians. It seems there- 
fore certain that a Protomehinesian race has inhabited in the past a 
great part of the .south-eastern Asiatic Continent. 

In the cave of Pho-Binh-Gia in Tonkin skulls of Indonesian 
affinities make their appearance. Verneau (37, p,558-559) has 
accented their relation with certain hill-tribes of Indo-China, as well 
as with the Battaks, Gayos; Dayaks and so on of the Malaj^an islands. 
The Lang-Cuom cave contained, among a majority of Pi-otomelanesian 
skulls, a small number of others with Indonesian characteristics. In 
spite of this mixture it is certainly permitted tx) suppose that the 
Indonesians represent a race which came later, and probably was 
already in possession of a neolithic culture. Undoubtedly of much 
later dates are -Lhe types with IMongolian features. To this race 
belong the actual and highly civilized inhabitants of Indo-China 
and Siam. 

In the Malay Peninsula where human remains have been 
found in caves, no scientific study has been made so far. Some 
authors, as Wray (39 and 40) and Evans (8), are inclined to ascribe 
the contents of the caves to the ancestors of the Negritos or the 
Sakais. This supposition seems to me not plausible at all, as it is 
hardly believable that the Bacsonian culture of Gua Kerbau and other 
Malayan caves should represent the remains of another race than that, 
which left the quite analogous industry in the caves of Indo-China. 

As to the palaeolithic population of Siam, there can hardly 
be any doubt that it belonged 'to the Protomelanesian stock. Its 
culture shows such a clear relation with that of the old Hoabinhians, 
which .certainlj^ can be attributed to this race. 

Nowhere in Indo-China, Siam or the Peninsula have remains 
of the Homo neanderthalensis or allied forms ever been discovered. 
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All the skulls found till now in caves or shell-mounds belong without 
the slightest doubt to the type of Homo sapiens. 

Trying to express in numbers the age of the prehistoric 
cultures of south-eastern Asis is of course an audacious attempt. 
Menghin (31, p.923) has ventured the opinion that the appearance 
of the oldest Bacsonian (Keo Phay) in Indo-China may have happened 
between 5000 and. 4000 years before Christ. If this statement is 
correct, the pure Palaeolithic of Indo-China, Siam and the Malay 
States must precede this date. But such sort of valuations being 
always of an arbitrary character, I prefer to content myself by 
saying, that the Palaeolithic of south-eastern Asia is certainly of a 
post-glacial age and therefore relatively recent. 

Many prehistorical problems of south-eastern Asia, and 
especially of Siam, are awaiting their final solution. My modest 
researches in the kingdom just mark a beginning, but they show, 
that by organized scientific research results of the greatest importance 
could be obtained. If my work should stimulate new investigations, 
I shall consider my task as accomplished. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE THAI IN YUNNAN 

2205 B.C.-.1253 A.D. 

By 

M. Carfchew, M.D. (Phya Ayuraved Vichakshana) 

There are no Thai records of the history of the Thai race 
during the many centuries it lived in South China in what is now 
known as the province of Yunnan, and such records as exist only 
commence in the l3th century A.D, after the establishment of the 
Thai Kingdom of Sukhodaya. 

To obtain information on this subject one has to refer to 
Chinese records, local legends and customs in Yunnan and from 
those a rather sketchy history has been built up since the beginning 
of this century by Europeans (usually French) who have patiently 
translated some of these records. Much credit must also be given 
to the investigations by Gerini of these translations. He has 
collated this information and was I believe the first person to 
connect the Kingdom of Nan Chao with the Thai of Thailand, The 
best known translation, I understand, is that of Monsieur Camille 
Sanson of Yang Shen’s “Romance of the Kingdom of Nan Chao”. 
He was a customs officer in the Chinese service stationed at Yunnan 
for many 5’^ears. UnfortuTiately his knowledge of Chinese v/as not 
profound and his translation has beeii found to be full of errors. 

Towards the end of the last century an English missionary 
named G.W. Clark was stationed in Tali-fu and Yunnan-fu for 
many years. He was something of a sinologue, was interested in 
local history, the local tribes, their customs, languages and legends 
and with the assistance of a local Chinese scholar he translated a 
Chinese manuscript he found at Tali-fu called a “ History of the 
Southern Princes”. It was written in 1537 A.D. by Yang-tsai of 
Chen-t’u f\i in Szuchuan and re-edited by Hu-yu of Wuchang-fu in 
Hupeh in 1776. Both of these men were classical scholars of 
the first grade with the high degree of Glianci Wien so it is 
px’esumable that their account is as authentic as any other ancient 
history. 
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G.W. Chirk published several i)aperB f>n the tribes oJ; Yiinnan 
together with his translation ot Yang-tsai’s “History of the 
Southern Princes*’ in a small book printed at tlie Shanghai Mercury 
Press in 1894 in a very limited edition for distribution to his 
friends. Very few copies appear to liave been sold as no Europeans 
had much interest in Yunnan in those days. At any rate at the 
present date this book is unknown in the libraries of Europe and 
America. Only four copies are now known to exist and they ai-e 
all in tlu‘ hands of one owner. 

The “History of the Southern Prinees’’ givi'S a detailed 
account of the Thai race in Yunnan from the earliest time.s. The 
beginning is compiled from local legends, and recorded history 
commences in 280 B.C. G.W. Clark has investigated these legends 
and discovered that they still existed at the end of the last century 
and that several local customs anil ceremonies were associated with 
them, thus tending to show that they have a basis of truth. This 
recoi’d relates how the Kingdom of Nan Chao came into being; it 
gives the name of every king wlio rulei,! it and the chief events of 
each reign until that Kingdom ceased to exist as such .-ifter its 
conquest by Kublai Khan in 1253 A.D. What was of special intei-est 
to me, it clothed the bare bones of history with interesting 
narratives which showed clearly what the Thai were like in those 
far off days thus enabling one to compare them with tlie Thai of 
today. Prom the very way he writes it is quite evident that Yang- 
tsai was symphathetic towards the Thai (if one takes into account 
that, to him, they were barbarians) and he appears to give full 
credit to their virtues. 

In the whole history there is no single trace of a Thai 
name with the exception of the word “Chao” or chief. Every name 
sounds like a Chinese name. If however one examines the Chinese 
records of pilgrimages, embassies etc. to foreign countries from the 
beginning of the Christian era down to the end of the 19th century, 
all names, even English names, are made to sound as if thej^ were 
Chinese. 
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LhsI March I had the rare fortune to he lent a copy of 
(r.W. Clark’s book and was allowed to take full notes from it; it is 
these notes that I propose to read to you tonight. It is no original 
work of mine; 1 am just a copyist. As after cmisiderable investi- 
gation I had been unable to discover any work v.’hich gav<! such a 
detailetl account of the early history of the Thai race, I felt that I 
ought to share my luck with my Thai friends, being under the 
impression that they might even be more interested in it than 
I am. 


Yunnan is tirst mentioned in Chinese history in 2200-2198 
H.C.as a country lying to the south and not incluib-d in any Chinese 
Kingdom. It was then knov.'u it' the Chinese historians as “The 
Territory of the Hsi-nan" — meaning the southern Barl)arian.s— and its 
inhabitants were called “ungovernable vermin”. Local legend asserts 
that the 'I’hai of Nan Chao were of Indian origin coming originally 
from the valley of the Indus. From the first mention in Chineso 
history up to modern times the'i’hai have never been called Chinese 
nor have they been claimed to be Chinese either l»y tliemstdves or by 
the Chinese aiul to this day the Thai in Yunnan are calleil "I’a-yi” by 
the Chinese. Throughout Chinese history their name has constantly 
been changetl. For many centuries they were called Ilsi-niin. In 
22.") 11. C. they wore called P’u-jen and the term “vermin" dropped 
though they were always called ungovernable. Later they were 
called Tien-Jen and then Luchao, i.e. the inhabitants of Nan Chao. 
From 225 11. C. U|) to the 17th century when Yunnan was finally 
incorporated in the Chinese Empire Yunnan was called by many 
different names by the Chinese historians but they state cpiite 
clearly that the Thai themselves always referred to their country 
as Nan Clnio. 


It is stated in the “History of the Southern Princes” that 
King Asoka of Magada (now called Bihar) lived for a time at Tali- 
fu then ruled over by an Indian prince, and that he there married 
a princess from Tali-fu called Ch’ien-meng-kui. By her he had 
three sons, the eldest being called Ti-meng-ch’ien-fu-le. The 
latter’s eldest son was called Meng-cu-fu and he became the 
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ancestor of the sixteen kingdoms. One of his descendants in the 
direct line, Prince Jen-kne, became King of Tien, 122-117 B.C., 
and from the latter was descended the long line of kings of Nan 
Chao. 

The country around Tali-fu to this day (1890) is full of 
legends of King Asoka and his three sons and there are still many 
annual ceremonies carried out by the local Thai in memory of his 
sons thus suggesting that this land was ruled over by Indian princes 
two thousand years ago. 

The legend as it is nowadays related states that many 
centuries before the founding of the Kingdom of Tien at Tali in 
280 B.G. a prince of the Indian dynasty named Prince Ah-in then 
ruling at Tali was caught up into the clouds and there married a 
heavenly virgin by whom he had three sons. The oldest was called 
Kin Mah (Golden Horse), the second son Pichi (Jade Fowl), and 
the third was named Peh-fan (meaning “Plain Kice”) because he 
was such a strict Buddhist and ate only plain rice. He lived at 
Tali. There are still memorials to these three princes at Tali. 
Prince Peh-fan is now known as Prince Peh-wang (White Prince). 
His tomb is situated at the entrance to a cave at the foot of the 
Ti-shi mountain behind the village of Shwang-itien which is about 
12 ?t, (3 Chinese li = 1 English mile ?) from the north gate of 
Tali-fu. His palace stood on the main street of Tali and was 
destroyed after the capitulation of Tali to the Chinese and a 
Confucian temple erected on the site. On the 16th day of the 3rd 
moon every year (this being the first day of the great fair at Tali-fu) 
a ceremony is held attended by all the high officials, in which two 
hundred soldiers fire off three volleys in order to appease the soul 
of the White Prince so that he may not incite the people to rebellion. 

The names of the first and second princes are perpetuated in 
the names of two mountains which lie to the west of Yunnan-fu. 
One is called Kin-mah-shan and the other Pi-chi-shan. (The 
private names of these three princes were Fu-pan, Uen-teh and 
Ci-teh.) The names of the mountains originated in the following 
manner. Their father Prince Ah-in whilst living at Yunnan-fu 
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had a very fine golden coloured (chesnut) stallion which both Fu- 
pan and TJen«teh wanted and they were constantly quarrelling 
about it. Their father in order to settle their bickerings said: 
“Whosoever can catch it, it shall be his.” So he let the stallion loose. 
Prince Oi-teh caught it on the east hill so that hill was called ever 
after Kin-mah-shan. One day Fu-pan and Uen-teh were strolling 
upon the west hill and saw a very beautiful bird which was 
unknown to the farmers. They called it the Jade Fowl, hence the 
name of the mountain. 

Prince Ah-in— otherwise King Asoka— the father of these 
three sons, after the duration of some years at Tali returned to 
India leaving his wife and sons behind. After a lapse of two or three 
years he sent his mother-in-law accompanied by soldiers as an 
escort to bring his wife and sons to India. When they reached 
Yang-ch’ang-fu the barbarians refused them passage so they 
returned to India while the sons remained in Yunnan as ruling 
princes and died there. Their father then sent orders to Yunnan 
from India that their spirits should be made the tutelary deities of 
these two mountains in their memory. In 73 A.D. it is recorded 
that the Emperor Suien-ti, hearing of this legend, sent a high official 
to make a sacrifice to their spirits in his name and this is recorded 
in the Chinese history of that ijeriod. 

The foundation of the Tien Dynasty. 

After a long interval records of this part of Yunnan begin to 
appear in Chinese historical mamiscripts. Under the Chou Dynasty 
1112 B.C. Yunnan appears under the name of Shan-tsan. Only the 
name is known and no account of its rulers is given. 

In 280-220 B.C. General Chuan-Chao was sent by the 
Chinese Emperor to conquer Sau-chuan and to explore the Yangtze 
River. He arrived on the shores of Yunnan Lake but his road back 
to China was blocked by a war between two neighbouring kingdoms 
therefore he stayed there and made himself king of all that land, 
calling it Tien Kuo; and thus was founded the dynasty of Tien. 
However, the western part of Yunnan around the shores of Tali 
Lake was still ruled over by the descendants of the Indian princes. 
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187-i‘lO }3.C. 'I'lu* KmiJiTiff Wii-ti soul incij.sat'c.s lo tlie Kin^' 
<>X Tii'U lo iiock a road to Slu'n-t.a-lc\i (in India; the re^ioii <‘f the 
basin of the Indus) to make ■•inniiries regarding the liuddhist 
religion from a notiid Buddhist monk wlio lived at Tien. The King 
of Tii’U asked tlu;se messengers "Whicli is the greater, the Kingdom 
of Han or my King(h)m?” This was reported to tlie Emperor on 
their return and it enraged liim so he sent troops to attack Tien 
and coiuiue.red it. 


I2‘J-117 B.C. The fuii/uldliu/i of the Bai-lzu-lnu) Kimidum. 

In B.C. Prince .len Kuo, a descendant in tlie direct 

line from King Asidca, ruled over the western portion t»f Tien and 
Prince Ch’ang-eh’ieng, a descendant td" Oeneral Chuan-eli’iae, ruled 
i*ver the eastern part around Yunnan Lake. It is slated that both 
these princes were called l)y the title of eh(to. 


A tpiarrel arose l)etwia‘n them and they fmight. The 
Emperor Wn-ti ol the Han Dynasty favoured and assisteil Prince 
Jon Kuo and Prince Ch’ang-ch’ieng was defeated. Prince Jen Kuo 
was chen elected by the people lo rule over belli Eastern and 
Western Tien. He called his kingtloiu Pai-tzu-kuo and changed 
his capital from Tali to Ch’ang-eh-ieng southeast of Yunnan-fu. 


At this date and for some centuries earlier, the religion of 
the pei*i'le of Pai-t/.u-kuo had l)een Buddhism, introduced direct from 
India, and it is recorded in Chinese history that in 20 A. D. a certain 
Ghang-chiang, King of Pai-tzu-kuo, was such a devoted Buddhist 
that he completely neglected his duties as a ruler; the people there- 
fore deposed him and invited a tuember of the Peh-nai family— a 
direct descendant of the Indian rulers of Tali— to rule over them. 

From 122 B.C. to 225 A.D. the records are vei*y few and 
the Kingdom of Pai-tzu-kuo is seldom mentioned in Chinese 
history. 


208 A.D. The foundation of the Ailo-lcuo Kingdom. 

The founder of the Ailo Kingdom was Prince Chin-lung 
(descended in direct line from King Asoka) with his Tali wife, 
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Ch’ien-meng-kui, through his sou Ti-meng-ch’ien-fu-le, to Meng-chu 
who was the ancestor of Prince Chin-lung and so also of the 
celebrated Meng family which ruled at Nan Chao from 649 A.D. to 
902. In 69 A.D. the King of Ailo submitted to the Imperial rule. 

The Kingdom of Ailo was the name gi-ven to that country 
by the barbarians who ruled it. The Chinese called it Jung Chow 
or Shen-to-kuo. The name Shen-tu-kuo, however, was considered 
by other Chinese historians to be a name for that part of India in 
the basin of the Indus. These latter say that Chin-lung ruled over 
it and that it had no intercourse with China. 

5S A.D. The foundation of the Six Kingdoms of Nan Chao. 

In 50 A.D. the Kingdom of Ailo combined with the 
neighbouring tribes and revolted against Chinese suzerainty. These 
tribes then divided themselves up into six kingdoms called “The 
.Six Kingdoms of Nan Chao”, Each kingdom was quite independent 
of the others and was ruled over by its own hereditary prince. Eive 
of these kingdoms were Thai in race while the sixth was called the 
Na-khi with its capital at Li Chiang. The Na-khi was a Mong<dian 
tribe of Tibeto— Bnrman stock; they were lull- dwellers, and in no 
way related to the Thai. 

In 225 A.D. the Emperor Hou-ti attacked the state of Shu 
in Yunnan. He stopped at Pai-ngai and found reigning there 
Prince Lu-yu-na, a descendant from Prince Jen -Kuo in the 18th 
generation. 

826 A.D. The true history of the Nan Chao Kingdom. 

In 226 A.D. the Marquis Chu-ko-liang of Shantung was sent, 
by the Emperor Wu-ti to quell a rebellion against Chinese authority 
at Ailo. This i-ebellion was started by a Chinese official called 
Yang-kai and he was joined by Prince Meng-kuo, a hereditai’y 
prince of one of the six Nan Chao Kingdoms. He was a descendant 
in the direct line from King Asoka of the 38th generation. At this 
period of history Prince Lung-ya-na-also a descendant from King 
Asoka through Prince Jen-Kuo— was king of the region south of 
Tali and his kingdom was called Petzu. 
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the first time, the latter was escorted as a prisoner to the Marquis’s 
tent. The Marquis dressed in full uniform was waiting to receive 
him. After saluting his prisoner, Cliu-ko-liang .said: “My late 
master treated you most graciously, for what reason therefore have 
you rebelled against his .son, ray present master? ” 

Prince Meng-kuo replied: “All eastern :ind western Szu- 
chuan at one time belonged to others; now it belongs to your 
Emperor, but he took it by force. My country of Tien belongs to 
me and ray people, as it did to ray ancestors for many generations, 
and then you, in the name of your Emperor, come with an army to 
seize it. Why should I not rebel ? ” 

The Marquis replied : “You are ray prisoner, my captive. 
Will you or will you not submit to the Imperial ruler ?’’ 

The Prince answered : “Alas, you only captured me by a 
trick and good luck. I refuse to submit or to owe allegiance to your 
Emperor. Though you call us barbarians and say that we are 
savages living beyond the bounds of civilization, nevertheless, ray 
people have perfect confidence in fighting you until at last we are 
victorious. Why should we be your slaves ? Only if ray people 
are conquered will I submit, I personally might perhaps be willing 
to surrender but my people never.” 

The Marquis was so pleased with tlie defiant answer of this 
courageous man that he released the Prince, gave him a banquet, 
presented him with a horse magnificently caparisoned, bestowed 
many valuable presents on him and in-ovided him with an escort so 
that he might reach home safel3^ 

The above is the stoi'y of the first occasion on which the 
Marquis Ghu-ko-liang captured Prince Meng-kuo. How he captured 
him by strategy on five further occasions is related in detail in 
Yang-tsai’s narrative. He did not conquer him in battle. Each 
time he captured him, the Marquis asked the Prince to recognise 
the Emperor’s authority and each time the Prince refused with a 
defiant answer and each time the Marquis released him. Finally 
Prince Meng-kuo was defeated in battle and captured for the 
seventh time. 
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The Marquis ordered the Prince to be brought before him, 
told the escort to unbind him and invited him to a sumptuous feast. 
The day after this an ofBcer came to the Prince’s tent and said ; 
“The Marquis does not wish to see you again- 1 am sent to set you 
free so that you maj’' fight him again. Here is a saddled horse so 
that you may ride away.” The Prince burst into tears saying: “Seven 
times now have I been mercifully released by my captor. Surely 
the like of this has never been known in history. I should be a 
most wicked and ungrateful man if I ever rebelled again.” 

The Prince then sent messengers for his wife, children and 
relatives and led them with partly uncovered bodies and bowed 
heads to the Marquis’s tent. They all bowed their heads to the 
ground and the Prince said : “Your mercy and kindness is like 
that of Heaven. We will never rebel again.’’ Marquis Chu-ko-liang 
then asked : “Will Your Excellency now submit to my Emperor’s 
authority ?” Prince Meng-kuo with the tears streaming down his 
face said : “I and my sons will forever remember your mercy and 
for all time will remain loyal to your Master the Emperor.” The 
Marquis then gave him another banquet and returned him to his 
Kingdom of Tien to rule again. 

One day soon after the above occurrence the Chief Secretary 
in conversation with the Marquis remarked : “Now that this 
difficult campaign is over and Prince Meng-kuo restored to his 
kingdom would it not be advisable to appoint a representative of 
the Emperor to live here and maintain our prestige ?” The 
Marquis replied : “There are three important objections to your 
idea. Firstly, if such an official is appointed we must leave a 
large body of troops here to protect him and maintain his prestige 
and these troops will have to be paid and fed. Secondly, the Tai 
value their lives very lightly for they are always killing their fathers^ 
their brothers and one another. Thirdly, they would not submit to 
any punishment by a Chinese official. If I leave no officials behind 
me when I go I shall be saved an infinity of future trouble. As 
they are Tai they can beat manage their own affairs themselves,” 
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Tho Tai men were not the only ones who fought for their 
freedom, for their women were juat tho aamc. Prince Meng-kuo 
had been captured and released five times by the Marquis Chu-ko- 
liang. Ho was now fighting the Marcinis for the sixth time and 
his troops had just been defeated. Ho was sitting in hia tent when 
the fugitives arrived, told him of their defeat and that tho Chinese 
army was close upon him. Ho was greatly agitated over tho news 
and sat thinking of what lie could do. In his reverie ho heard a light 
laugh behind him and a voice saying: "Do you call yourself a man 
that you sit there and do nothing? If I wore not a woman 1 would 
lead your troops against them myself." Ho looked round and saw 
that the speaker was his wife Chu-yong. She was a descendant of 
a prince who lived before the Emperor Yuo B.C. 2300. She was 
an expert in thro^vmg knives. 

Upon this Prince Meng-kuo entrusted her with one hundred 
of his bravest officers and five thousand of his best troops. She led 
them through the Yui-kon Pass and attacked Ohang-in, the Marquis- 
General. She had five sharp knives strapped in a case on her back 
and held a long lance In her right hand. General Chang-in was 
surprised to see a woman leading the Tai troops and closed up to 
them. Chu-yong then suddenly retreated and was at once followed 
by Chang-in. She turned round and throw a knife at him which 
stuck in his left shouldei-. He fell from hia horse and her soldiers 
took him prisoner. Ma-chong, another general, was also captured. 

Prince Meng-kuo was overjoyed to see these two prisoners 
and entertained his wife to a banquet. While feasting she ordered 
the two prisoners to be led in with the intention of beheading 
them. Prince Meng-kuo however strongly objected. He spai’ed 
their lives because the Marquis had spared his on five occasions, 
and to execute them would therefore be most ungrateful. He 
proposed however to hold them prisoner until he had captured the 
Marquis ; and to this his wife agreed. 

The defeated Chinese troops returned and reported full 
particulars to the Mawjuis, who, the following day, led out his 
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troops in person to attack. Chu-yong met him and engaged him. 
After a few ronnds he appeared to retreat ; Chu-yong refused to 
follow him. The next day the two armies again fought, the 
Marquis retreated, and again Chu-yong refused to follow him ; she 
stuck her lance upright in the groiind and returned home. 
General Wei followed her with his Chinese troops and cursed her 
in most abusive language calling her a coward. She thereupon 
turned her horse and attacked him furiously. He had previously 
prepared a trap for her bj’’ stretching ropes across the road. Chu- 
yong’s horse stumbled over these ropes, fell, and threw her. She 
was at once captured, bound and led before the Marquis. Her 
troops made a brave attempt to rescue her but were repulsed. 

The Marquis was sitting in his tent when Chu-yong was 
brought in. He at once ordered that she should be unbound, gave 
her a tent for her private use and a feast to dispel her fears. He 
then sent an officer to Prince Meng-kuo to arrange an exchange of 
prisoners and to exchange his generals Chang-in and Ma-chong for 
Chu-yong. 

The following narration of an incident in Marquis Chu-ko- 
liang’s campaign is of interest because it tells of the first detailed 
and authentic use of gunpowder and cannon in warfare. The 
Chinese classics relate that gunpowder had been used by the 
Chinese for centuries before this but for fireworks ; and Europe has 
always prided itself on being the first to use it in warfare in the 
12th century A. D. 

This narrative also describes the use of a small cannon 
which fired many balls simultaneously. This therefore should be 
the precursor of the French mitrailleuse invented in the early 19th 
century and closely followed by the Gatling and Maxim guns. The 
idea therefore seems to have lain dormant in China for 1700 years. 
(226 A.D. !). 

It is related that during the war carried on by the Marquis 
Chu-ko-liang against Prince Meng-kuo of Tien the former arranged 
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an ambush in a ravine for Meng-kuo’s troops. Prince Wu, ^vho was 
Prince Meng-kuo's general, was advancing to attack. There was 
not a single Chinese soldier in sight. The entrance to the ravine 
had been blocked with felled trees and rocks, so Prince Wu ordered 
his troops to clear away the obstacle. Suddenly in front of them 
several large heaps of brush wood blazed up and this made Prince 
^Yu suspicious, so he ordered a retreat. 

”It was at once reported to him however that even larger tires 
were now burning in his rear and that gunpowder was exploding 
at the lower entrance to the ravine. As he could see neither 
grass nor brushwood in the ravine he was not frightened of the fire 
spreading. When however the troops tried to escape, the Chinese 
threw flaming torches from the sides of the ravine. The oiled rush 
armour of Prince Wu's troops soon caught fire imd the flames 
spread rapidly. The lighted torches set fire to trains of gunpow- 
der laid in bamboo poles ; and these exploding, ignited buried 
cannon which fired in all directions. Soon the whole ravine was 
full of flames and smoke and that day Prince Wu and his whole 
army perished.’- 

As the Marquis standing on a high place watched the 
carnage, the smell of burning flesh was unbearable. He wept 
saying : “Although this has been necessary in order that I might 
finish what I set out to do for my Emperor and the country, yet 
an enormous sacrifice of life has been involved and for chat reason 
my life will be ctit s.hort. I was obliged to ttse this last scheme as 
all the others had failed, the enemy refusing to be conquered. My 
virtue and my good name however are blemished because of the 
great sacidfice of life. The enemy thought I lay in ambush for 
them but they were wrong for I lioisted my flag and led the van 
myself and not a man nor beast of om'S has been lost. Every 
officer has done his duty most faithfully. The cannon were each 
composed of nine small ones, bound togetlier with strips of brass 
and were fired by trains of gunpowder. The oiled rush armour of 
the enemy though sword and waterp^of had to yield to fire. 
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Alas ! not one is saved to have a son and my sin is great. All my 
success is due to the accurate way in which my officers have car- 
1 ‘ied oiit my orders.” 

All his officers and men bowed complimenting him and 
saying : ” Your tactics were inspired by Heaven, the veiy Gods 

and demons cannot stand up against you.” 

From 230 A. D. until 649 the western part of Yunnan was 
governed by the six hereditary princes of the Six Kingdoms of 
Nan Chao. They comprised an area of four thousand li from east 
to west and two thousand li from north to south. 

The form of government in these six kingdoms appears to 
have been in a very advanced state if compared w4th Europe of 
that time. 

The Six Kingdoms of Nan Chao 

As to when these were first settled no date is given. Prince 
Hsi-ne-le ruled the land south of the other five kingdoms from 
Yung-chang-fu to Yao-chew. Prince Ten-shing resided at Ten-c’- 
wan-chew. Prince Shi-lang resided at Cli’ien-c’wan-chew. Prince 
Tieh-chieh ruled at Li-chiang-fu (Na-khi). Prince Meng-shi ruled 
at Ming-nen-fu now called Szu-chuan. Prince Lau-kong ruled at 
Lau-kong-hsien. 

The historian Yang-rzsi says: "The time covered by these six 
kingdoms is so long and the records so scarce that I have not been 
able to collect any more information.” 

In 649 A. D. Chang-le-chin, King of Ailo, abdicated in 
favour of Prince Hsi-ne-le, a member of the Meng family descended 
in direct line from Prince Jen-kuo. He was a descendant of the 
celebrated Prince Meng-kuo. This Kingdom of Ailo was the most 
southern one of the Six Kingdoms. The six princes of Nan Chao 
each ruled his own kingdom till 731 A.I). but the Meng princes 
of Ailo were always the most important. 

In 729 Prince Pi-lo-ke came to the thi’one of Ailo when he 
was 31 years old. He was soon dissatisfied however that there 
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should be five other princes of rank equal to himself. So he made 
a plan to murder them and then himself to combine the Six King- 
doms into one and rule over it himself. He then enlisted the 
sympathy of a high ofiScial named Wong who was stationed at 
Gh’ien-c’wan-fu, Sxu-chuan, and through him suggested to the 
Emperor that if there was only one prince to deal with in that 
part of the country it would be of great advantage to the Imperial 
government, as one ruler could keep much hotter order than six. 
This suggestion received the approval and sanction of the Emperor. 

Prince Pi-lo-ke then sent invitations to the other five 
Nan Chao princes and their sons to meet him at Mong-wha-ting on 
the 24th day* of the 6th Moon of the year 731 A. D. in order to 
sacrifice to the spirits of their Indian ancestors. The Prince of 
Li-chiang-a Na-Klii refused the invitation. Prince U-tsen of Ten- 
c’wan-chew at first demurred and hesitated but finally accejjtcd. 
His wife Tsi-shan however was suspicious of Prince Pi-lo-ke’s inten- 
tions and persuaded her husband to wear an iron bracelet as an 
amulet supposed to render him sword and daggerproof. Prince 
Pi-lo-ke erected a large hall made of pitch pine for the celebrations. 
The Princes and their sons met and performed the sacrifice. After 
it Prince Pi-lo-kc entertained them to a feast in the pitch pine 
hall and there made them drunk and insensible. After dark be 
surrounded the hall with soldiers, set it on fire and the four Tsi 
princes and their sons perished in the flames. 

Prince Pi-lo-kc then sent a message to their wives to come 
and remove any remains of their husbands’ corpses that they could 
find. Tsi-shan was the only one who found anything recognizable, 
namely, an ii'on bracelet roimd a charred arm bone which she took 
home with her. 

Pi-lo-ke then thought it a good opportunity to increase his 
harem by taking these four widows into it. Tsi-shan was a very 
beautiful and intelligent woman. He sent a troop of soldiers to 
capture her, but she reached her city in time, shut the gates and 
called upon her people to save her. “Can I ever forget my 
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husband’s cruel death? No, nevcu* ! I will die first.” The soldiers 
besieged the city and soon the pi-ovisions failed so rather than 
give herself up, slie took poison and died on the 23rd day of the 
7th moon at a place lunv called Ten-rien-cen which is 20 li north- 
east of Ten-c’wan-cliew. 

Both these historical eve-nts are celebrated nowadays (1S90) 
by local customs aud ceremonies. To this day on the 24tb day of 
the bth Moon each year all the people in the district round Tali 
hold the “He-pa-chieh” or “Firebrand Feast”. The fanners in the 
evening run round the boundaries of their fields with lighted torches. 
In some villages they erect long stacks of straw and in the evening 
Sfl fire to them. When the fire is well alight the young married 
men try to seize- the topmost flag. He who gets it will have a sou 
within the year and be prosperous. In the city of Tali-fu the 
inajority of the people run about their comjiounds with a lighted 
bundle of bamboos and this action is said to preserve the family 
from sickness till the next celebrations. So through the centuries 
tho.y have given this cold blooded murder a lucky significance. In 
many of the villages along the Tali Lake they leave societies whose 
meml>ers celebrate a feast on the 23rd day of the 7th moon, the day 
of the tragic end of Tsi-shan. 

From 729 A.l). till 902 the Six Kingdoms of Nan Chao were 
ruled by one king as one kingdom and the kings were all members 
of the Meng family. There were 13 generations and they ruled for 
173 years. The words Nan Chao mean the Southern Kingdom. The 
word Chao means king. 

In 739 some of the Man-isi clans la'belled b;it Prince Pi-lo-ke 
soon reduced them to submission. Taking some of them as prisoners 
with him he journeyed northwards to interview the Emperor K’ai- 
uien. The Emperor received him very graciously, bestowed high 
titles upon him, gave him many presents, and requesti-d him to 
build many cities in his kingdom. 

Upon his return to Nan Chao Prince Pi-lo-ke used his Miin- 
tsi jirisoners to build the city of T’ai-he. Its present site is the 
village of the same name near tht‘ Kwaii-in-tang l.'» li south ui 
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Tali-fii. He also built the town of Tali which is now the large 
village of Shi-chew 40 li north of the present Tali-fu. The Emperor 
K’ai-nein made Pi-lo-ke’s son a general and stationed him at 
Meng-hwa. 

In 740 a man named Meu-chao rebelled and captured the 
cities of Ch’ien-c'wan-lau-koiig and Yong-changfu. In 741 King 
Pi-lo-ke recaptiireil these cities. In 742 h(‘ moved fi-om Meng-hwa 
and lived at Tai-he. He also l)nilt the Hsia and Shan Kwans calling 
them the Long-tow and Leng-wi: i.e. the dragon’s head and tail. In 
746 he built the city of Tali-fu. He died in 749 having i-nled 20 
years and was succeeded by his son Ko-le-fung. 

At the time of the death of Prince Pi-lo-ke the government 
of Nan Chao was in an advanced state of efficiency for those days 
as compared with Europe. There were eight ministers to manage 
the legislation, civil and military affairs, nine executive officers, a 
president over the mandarins, an officer for the census, militaiw 
instructors, judges, commissioners of works and of the Board of 
Trade, three officers to take charge of the government granaries, 
one superintendent of horses and one also for cattle, a commander 
in chief, a commissariat officer and eight prefects; two bridgadier- 
generals, one stationed at Hwu-li-ch’ee Si-l’ wein and the other at 
Tong-hai-hsien. There w^ere 35 military officers in command of 
ti'oops, stationed in various places east of Tali but only two west of 
this city. Brave deeds and efficient administration were rewarded 
by gifts of gorgeous clothes. 

The Imperial government of China does not seem to have 
exercised much power either in Yunnan or in Szii-chuan till the 
12th century. The usual order of things was as follows. Sometimes 
the aboriginal rulers of these provinces visited the Emperor by 
whom they w^ere received and given presents and honours. The 
Imperial government sometimes sent a Resident, and a military 
administration was frequently made in order to overawe the natives, 
but such a weak system of supervision had little durable effect. 
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Prince Ko4e-f ung. 

He began to rule in 749 A.D. when he was 36 years old. 
The Tiliiiperor Tien-pao sent Iji-lciu*ih to install him as King of 
Nan Chao. 

In 751 the Prince took his wile on a visit to General Li-mi. 
Whilst on the journey the peoi)le complained against two Chinese 
officers Cbang and Chia for base cendnen Prince Ko-le-fung sent 
Captain Yang to inform the Emperor who refused to listen to the 
charge. This enraged Prince Ko-le-fimg so Jie rook affairs into his 
own hands. He sent Geueral Wimg with iroops against Chang who 
Avas defeated and afterwards poisoned himself. The Emperor then 
decided to punish Prince Ko-le-fung and sent 80,000 men under 
Generals Suen and Chang for that purpose. This frightened 
Prince Ko-le-fung so he met these officers on the way, acknowledged 
his fault and requested them to disband their troops. This they 
refused to do and the Chinese army entered Yunnan. Prince Ko- 
le-fung then sent two officers to negotiate, but General Suen made 
them prisoners and forwarded them to the Emperor. General Wang 
Avith several thousand troops Avas sent to .attack Tali as Prince Ko- 
le-fung despatched his son Fung-cia-ih and General TAvan to resist 
the Imperial army. 


A great battle was fought near Hsia-kAvan, the Chine.se being 
badly defeated and 60,000 of their troop.s being killed. Ko-le-fung 
then caused an enormous grav'e pit (a pjang rjxi-fen or myriad tomb) 
to be dug Avith ihis inseripiio-n beside it, “The Tomb of the Chinese”. 

This graAe is still to ,oe sees loesr the east entrance to the 
Hsia-kAvan. 
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Nan Chao. Prince Ko-le-fung again sent Fung-cia-ih and General 
Twan against them and again the Imperial army was annihilated. 
The Chinese historians estimate that the losses of the Imperial 
troops in their various battles against Prince Ko-le-fung were not 
less than 2,000,000 men. 

In 765 Fung-cia-ih built the city of Yunnan-fu. The walls 
of this city still stood in 1383 when they were rebuilt. 

Prince Ko-le-fung died in the year 799 having ruled 30 years. 
His son Fung-cia-ih died before him so his grandson Ih-me-su-in 
succeeded him. When Prince Ko-le-fung so successfully threw off 
the Imperial yoke he set up a large tablet to commemorate the 
event. The draft of the inscription was drawn up by Ch’en-hwei 
and engraved on the statue by U-shih. This tablet of stone is 
probably the largest in South China. It is still to be seen on the 
road from Hsia-kwan to Tali about 8 li from Hsia-kwan on the 
west side of the road. The tablet has fallen and now lies on its 
side. It is engraved on both sides and many characters can still be 
deciphered. The local name for it is Mau-chow-pei; i.e. the Tablet 
of the Southern Princes. 

Prince Ih-me-su-in. 

He was 24 years old when he began to reign. Shortly 
after coming to the throne he raised an army of 30,000 men to 
attack Szu-chiian. The Emperor sent General Li to resist him but 
he was badly defeated. In 784 he divided Nan Chao into nine 
provinces, the area of his kingdom at that time being roughly the 
same as that of Yunnan at the present time. 

At about this date he decided to join his kingdom with 
China. This greatly enraged the Tu-fan or Tibetans who rebuked 
him and persuaded him from doing so. 

The Emperor appointed one Kao as Resident of Nan Chao. 
In 794 A.D. Kao was appointed governor. In 795 the Tibetans 
waged war against Nan Chao. They fought a battle near the river 
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bridge and brass column which marked tlje l)oundury l)etwccn Nun 
Chao and Tibet about 250 li north of Likiang-fu. The Tibetans 
were thoroughly defeated, a great number of prisoners and much 
spoil being captured. Prince Ih-me-su-in then sent his brother 
Prince Tse and an officer to the Emperor wiMi a despatch announcing 
his %'ictory and also forwarded a map of tlie conquered country 
which the Emperor Chen-tien acknowledged sending in return gold 
and silver seals. 

During the eight years following 79(1 Prince Th-j)ie-su-in 
waged continuous warfare with the Tibetans on his northern frontier. 
He obtained help from Governor Kao and severely defeated the 
Tibetans. Hu captured five Tibetan l‘rinee.s and .sent tliciii as 
prisoners to the Imperial court. 

Ho died in the 7th Moon of »S()9 having reigned 3d years. 
The. Emperor U-ien sent an officer to sacrifice to his spirit. His 
son Su-in-ke-ewien succeeded him. 

iW9 A.D, Prince S tt'iu-ke-cwien- 

He was 31 years old when he came to tlie throne. XTpon 
his coronation, the Emperor U-ien-he gave him a gold seal and a 
very high honorific title. It was during his reign at Nan Chao 
that Yunnan-fu was called the Eastern Capital and Tali-fu the 
Western Capital. 

He dieil on the 11th moon of 809 having ruled only oiu* 
year and was succeeded by his son C’wien-long-chen. 

810. A.D. Prince G'lvien-long-chen. 

He was 12 years old when he came to the throne. In the 
following year he used 3,000 ounces of gold to make three Buddhas 
which he placed in a temple at Tali-fu, In 815 he attacked 
Kia-ting-chew, Szu-chuan, and was unsuccessful as his troops were 
scattered being frightened by a vision of troops fighting in the air. 
The inhabitants afterwards built a temple in Kia-ting-chew called 
the Fu-t’ien-shonmiao to commemorate this event. 
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Prince C’\vieii-li)iig-clu-ii up into a vi*ry wicked man 

and at his 19tli year was niur.lcrcMl hy one of his officials named 
Wang-kia and was succeede.l hy his brother C'wien-li. 

S17 A.D. Prince C'witn-U. 

He was 15 years old wiim he succeeiled. 

In S20 the Hmperor Xl-ien-he forgave Wang-kia for murder- 
ing Prince C’ wion-long-cheii hut rerluced him several grades in 
rank. 

In <S2i Prince C’ wien-Ii repaired tin- San-lali-si the Three 
Pagodas northwest of Tali. During that year there was a great 
rise in the waters of the lake, as had been jjredicted many years 
hehu'e, caused, it was said, by an enonmnis serpent or dragon. The 
Prince offered a large reward to anyone who would kill it. A 
man named Twan-ci undertook the task. He bound knives round 
his body with the points i)rojecting outward and jumped into the* 
lake. lie was promptly swallowed by the dragon and the high 
waters ;it once subsided. Tbe monster was caught and killed and 
Twan-ci’s body extracted from its stomach. Prince C' wieu-li then 
had Twan-ci’s corpse buried with great honour and erected a 
pagoda over his grave. In the Dragon Temple at the lake, east of 
Tali, theia* is a stone taidet recording the event. The dragon's 
hones were burnt in a pagoda erected on the spot. It is called the 
Ling-tali and is situated in the rear of Yang-pi village at the 
Hsia-kwan. It is still standing about 3 U west of the road to Tall. 

The Emperor Chang-kui gave Prii:iee C’ wien-li a gold seal in 
825 A. D.. In the same year Prince G’ wien-li died in Yunnan-fu, 

having ruled for 8 years. He was succeeded by his brother Fong-yeh. 
S25 A.D. Prince Fong -ij eh. 

He came to the throne when only 7 years old. The 
Emperor Chang-kin sent an officer called Wai to rei>reseiit him at 
the Coronation. In the same year the work of building temples 
and restoring the Three Pagodas was completed. These pagodas 
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Still remain anrl also the two pagodas built originally in 631 A. I). 
They stand on the east side of the Wu-lnva-shan in Yminan-fn. 
These also he repaii'ed. 

In 827 his mothei* became a Buddliist non and slie and 
others of her rank lived in tlie 8an-ta-si. She used 5,000 ounces 
of silver to decorate a room in the temple with litt](‘ Buddhas. In 
this same year Ih-ince Fon.a-yeh sent all the Taoist i)riosts out 
of his kingdom of Wan Chao. Buddhism now liad a tremendous 
i-evival and large sums of money wore devot(‘d to the temples. 
It is probable that about this date the v(n“y famous temples on the 
Chi mountains were built ( 100 nortii-east of the lake) which 
are. visit(“d each year by many Tibetan pilgrims. 

A Chinese mandarin named Tu, stationed at Chen-tu 
Szai-chuan, treated his Chinese troops so badly that many desert i-d 
and took refuge at Nan Chao. Prince Fong-yeh sent General Wang- 
kia with his army to investigate. They were attacked by Tu but 
Wang-Kia defeated him, held him for a time and then returned to 
Nan Chao with many prisoners and much spoil. Ih-ince Fong-yeh 
then wrote to the Emperor T’ ai-he in 831 advising him to punish Tu. 
The Emperor degraded Tu and appointed General Li-teh in his 
place. Some of General Li-teh’s soldiers ... (insulted?) Prince 
Fong-yeh. So in the 5th moon of 832 he led 400 soldiers inb^ 
Ssiu-chuan to attack General Li-teh. From this date and onwards 
until 1600 there is fre(iuent mention of military operation against 
the Chan (Cham ?) who then occxipied wlxat is now Annam. 

Prince Fong-yeh appears to Imve .studied the intei-ests of 
his people. He drained large areas of marsh land into the lake. 
In one place in the Li-hu ravine aiujul 10 It south of Tali he built a 
strong dam forming a large reservoir so that in dry season the 
water could be led off by canals to irrigate the rice fields. This 
work still exists and its local name is “Kao-no’’ i. e. “Tin* 
High Pool.” 

In the 6th moon of 843 Prince Fong-yeh was very anxious 
because of a long draught which caused l)is people much .mfferiug. 
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Ho wont to an old Buddliist monk for advice. TJio mo]ik reproved 
him for his excessive love of wine and women and told him to 
i*ei)ent. Ho at onco amended his ways and rain then fell in 
abundance. 

In 859 Prince Pong-y(*h sent help to the King of Burma to 
assist him in resisting an attack made on Burma by the Lion 
Kingdom (po'-’sibly the Mon Kingdom of Siam). In the Han 
Dynasty Biirma was called “T’an ’’ and during the T’ ang Dynasty 
“Piao”. 

The year 8G0 A.D. was very eventful, (lovornor Li-teh of 
Szu-chuan invaded Nan Chao with an army of 100,000 men. Prince 
Fong-yeh routed that army near Ch’ieh-chang-fu in Szu-chuan. 
Soon after this General Li-teh was bebeadod by Imperial order. 

About this tijue some Imperial troops in Szu-chuan rebelled, 
joined the Tibetans and attacked Nan Chao. General Wang-kia 
fought them near the iron bridge on the Tibetan frontier and 
slaughtered 10,000 Chinese. 

After a very useful reign of 35 years Prince Fong-yeh died 
in Yunnan-fu in 8(50 and was succeedc'd by his son Shi-leng. 
Because Prince Shi-long was only in his 16th year General Wang- 
kia acted as Regent. Prince Fong-yeh in 859 liad sent General 
Twan-seng to help the Burmese against an attack by the Lion 
Kingdom. The Burmese with t])is assistance were successful and 
on General Twan-seng’s setting out to return to Nan Chao they 
presented him with a gold Buddha. General Wang-kia went to 
welcome Twan-seng on his return from Burma and as a compliment 
to him worshipped his golden Buddha. Whilst in the act of pre- 
sentation General Twan-seng beheaded General Wang-kia because 
he had murdered Prince C’ wien-leng-chen in 817 A. D. This was 
a very critical time for Prince Shi-leng for an influential minister 
named Chen-nai-i tided to murder liirn Imt did not succeed. 

860 A.D. Prince Shi-leng. 

The mother of Prince Shi-leng was a fisherman’s daughter 
of extraordinary lieauty. An account of his conception is given in 
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the “History” but is not fit to be recorded. The Emperor Ta-chang 
proposed to give Prince Shi-leng a wife from the Imperial House- 
hold, but when he heard of the low birth of the Prince’s mother, he 
consulted soothsayers and had Prince Shi-leng’s future forecast and 
after that refused to send the lady. At this time the Prince’s 
mother had become a nun. 

During the Meng Dynasty at Nan Chao several of the Kings 
had sent tribute to the Imperial government, biit Prince C’wien- 
long-chan and Fong-yeh had not done so and neither did Prince 
Shi-leng. The Emperor therefore sent an army to demand the 
tribute but Prince Shi-leng attacked and thoroughly defeated it. 
In 863 he fought the Chinese in Szu-chuan and there he took a 
stone Buddha very much revered by the natives, as a prize. 

Soon after this great discontent reigned amongst his troops 
because the stores of food bad failed and general desertion was 
threatened. Prince Shi-leng sought the advice of a Buddhist 
monk called Song who, by invoking the sand of the river bank, 
changed it into rice and the water of the river into wine, so each 
man was filled to repletion. 

During one of his excursions into Szu-chuan one of his 
generals named Tong-chon was taken prisoner by the Chinese. 
Prince Shi-leng then requested the Emperor to order his release ; 
and, on this being done, an embassy was sent in 870 to the Emperor 
to thank him. 

In 871 he made another raid upon Szu-chuan and after 
taking several cities attacked Chen-tu. Governor Lu sent a party of 
officers to try and arrange matters, and meanwhile the Emperor 
sent Generals Jen and Seng with an army to assist him. These 
officers attacked Prince Shi-leng and repulsed him. 

In 874 he did some fighting in Kweichow and again in Szu- 
chuan. His general named Hwang was defeated and retni*ned to 
Nan Chao for more men. This time he sent an officer named Wang 
with forty men to Goveimor Lu conveying a letter to be forwarded 
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to the Emperor. Governor Lu imprisoned 38 ot; the party. Prince 
Shi-len'j; with Jiis army tlien retreated to Nan Cliao. 

Tu876 he a<.iain attacked Yah-Choo but GoveDior Kao lu'pulsed 
liim killing fifty of his men, retook tlie cities anti drove the Prince 
down the Yangtse River. In 877 A.D. Prince Slii-leng received an 
Imperial officer with peace negotiations but he would »nily negotiate 
with a Buddhist monk as an intermediary. Governor Kao .sent a 
monk with proposals which however were not acceptable. In this 
year the Prince made his last attack on Szu-chxian and was defeated 
by Gcweriior Kao. 

He fell sick with a virulent fever and died in tlie Kui-tsiu 
Temple in Ueh-slii-ting in Szu-clnian after an eventful reign of 18 
years. He was succeeded by his son Leng-shwen. Prince Shi-leng 
after his death was given the posthumous title of Emperor and this 
was done to all the following Kings of Nan Chao for nearly 44 
years until Kublai Khan conquered Nan Chao in 1253. The title^ 
however was never given to them during their lif(‘ time so 
evidently the Emperor of Cliina did not ol)ject (?) 

S7S A.D. Frmce Lmg-akicen. 

He was 17 years old wlnm lu; began to rule. Fearing the 
Emperor’s displeasure he sent an embassy to sue for pi'aoc* and it 
was granted. In 880 he wrote a letter to tlie Emperor using an 
impi’oper address. This caused much amusement at the Imperial 
Court when it was read and a struggle occurred between tlie 
members of the Court and the embassy which olijecti'd to lieing 
laughed at. The Emperor had to part them. 

There w’as a great deal of trouble at Nan Chao at this time 
and, as a politic move, the Emperor, Cheng-he, sent a very friendly 
letter to Prince Leng-shwen. In 884 the Emperor sent a princess 
of the Royal Household as a wife. 

The next year King Chi-uien suggested that he would also 
provide him with a princess for a wife. Prince Leng-shwen 
approved of the idea and sent three of his chief officials to escort 
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hov lo Nail Chao. Empci'ov Kao hearing of this sent a secret letter 
by fast couriers to King Chi-uein telling him not to allow the 
princess to leave and advising him to poison the three officials. 
King Chi-uein received the officials ^Yith great courtesy, invited 
them to a banquet and then poisoned them. 

In 887 the Hisia and Shan Kwans were greatly damaged by 
a serious earthquake. 

Prince Leng-shwen was a most sensual ami dissipated man, 
useless as a ruler, leaving the whole of the administration of Nan 
Chao entirely to his officials. He was therefore greatly disliked by 
his people. In 898 he murdered several of his servants, being 
instigated to do so by some of his concubines. He was hated by his 
servants and one of them named Yang murdered him atYunnan-fu. 
He reigned for 20 years, was given posthumous honours as an 
Emperor and was succeeded by his son Shwen-hwa. 

89S A.D. Prince Shiveii-Itiva. 

He was 21 years old when he came to the throne. In 900 
the Emperor Kang-ming established five colleges in Nan Chao. In 
the 11th moon of this year Prince Shwen-hwa executed Yang and 
all his family to avenge his father’s muialer. 

In 901 he cast a very large figure of Kwan-in sixteen feet 
high and sent Chen-nai to collect copper for it from sixteen 
difiEei*ent mines. He ruled for five years and died in 903. 

Prince Shwen-hw'a left a small son only eight months old 
to succeed him and this child fell a victim to court intrigues. 
Cheng-mai-su, a cruel and ambitious man, took charge of the 
government of Nan Chao. He advised Prince Shwon-hwa’s widow 
to leave the infant prince under his charge until he was of age and 
able to govern. She complied and gave the child into his care. 
Chang-rnai-su then injured the child’s testicles by crushing them. 
As it then cried unceasingly the mother asked for its return 
suspecting foul play. That same evening the infant prince died. 
Cheng -mai-su then Ijecame. frightened that the mother would 
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revenge herself on him so, save liimself uiul in order Lo secure 
tlie throne of Nan Chao for himself, he gatliered some soldiers and 
murdered .all the Meng family and their relations that he could 
find. In all he murdered over 800 of Meng family beneath “The 
Five Glory” tower in Tali-fu. This ended the Meng family which 
had ruled at Nan Chao for years from Prince PIsi-me-le in 694 
A.D. until the death of Prince Shwen-hwa in 903. 

There were 13 generations of the Meng Dynasty. 

003 A.D. The Ta-ch(iu(j-mc-lcHo Dynastij of Nan Chao. 

This dynasty was founded by Cheng-mai-su. He was a 
Chinese and formerly held olfice at Deh-chew Szu-chuan. Because 
of his evil deeds and peculations he had to flee to Nan Chao where 
he obtained employment under Prince Leng-shwen. He soon gained 
influence and power under that prince who, as a ruler, did not 
bother to control Cheng-mai-su. During Prince Shwcu-hwa’s reign 
he was appointed First Grand Secretary. Cheng-mai-su l)t:gau his 
reign in the 11th moon of 903 A.D. being 42 years old. He made 
Tali-fu his capital. 

In 910 he built a temple in San-tah-su and decorated it 
with 10,000 Buddhas as a thank offering for having exterminated 
the House of Meng. 

He died in the 4th moon of 911 having ruled 8 years and 
was succeeded by his son Ren-ming. 

911 A.D. Prince Ren-minu. 

He was 22 years old when he came to the throne. 

In 913 he made an attack on Szu-chuan but was severely 
defeated and lost several thousand soldiers in the attempt. 

In the 8th moon of 926 an abscess formed in his ear. It 
was excruciatingly painful so that it nearly drove him mad and at 
such times he would kill one of his servants. He died from the 
abscess in the same year. He ruled for 16 years and was succeeded 
by his son Long-tang. 
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926 A.D. Prince Long-lanv. 

He was 12 years old when lie came to the throiie. 

In 929 General Yan-kaii-cheng of Tong-c’wab killed him 
and made Chao-shan-clieng King of Nan Chao. General Yan-kan- 
cheng was a grandson of Oheng-mai-su who started the Ta-chang- 
no-kno Dynasty in 903. This dynasty consisted of three generations 
and only ruled for 26 years. 

929 A.D. The Ta-Vien-shiwj Dymistj/. 

Ghao-shan-cheng was born of very poor parents. On one 
occasion when he was gathering firewood on the hill side, being 
very tired, he fell asleep. He dreamt he saw a god who told him 
to awake as he had gathered the firewood for him. He awoke and 
saw ten bundles of fix*ewood lying beside him. He became 
frightened, ran home and told his mothei*. She did not believe him, 
so took him by the hand and went to the place where he had slept 
and there saw the ten bundles of fii’ewood lying on the ground. At 
once on returning home she consulted a soothsayer who told her it 
was a very good omen, Chao-shan-cheng then became an official 
under Oheng-mai-su. On one occasion when carrying out his official 
duties a large stone dropped from the sky and broke into two 
halves. Upon one piece his name was inscribed in red letters and 
there was an inscription saying that one day he would be king of 
Nan Chao. General Yan-kan-cheng heard this story and believed 
in the omen so ho murdered Prince Imng-tang and placed Ohao- 
shan- Cheng on the throne. 

In 930 Prince Ghao-shan-cheng began to treat General Yan- 
kan-cheng with great coolness and ignored him. This want of 
gratitude angered the Genei’al who consulted with his friends and 
then murdered Prince Ghao-shan-cheng after he had only ruled for 
ten months. He then seized the throne for himself and ruled as 
King of Nan Chao calling his dynasty the Ta-i-ming Dynasty 
which lasted only until 937. 
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9S0 A.D. The Ta-i-minu. 

Prince Yan-kan-cheiig was a native of Ping-C’wan-cliew. He 
was an illegitimate son of Prince Leng-shwen of the Meng Dynasty. 
He held office at Ten-c’wan-chew under Prince Oheng-mai-su. He 
was a bad ruler and was hated both by the officials and the people 
of his Kingdom. 

In 935 General Twan-Ssu-ping of Teng-hai-hsien rebelled 
and led an army against Prince Yan-kan-cheng who was defeated 
and fled to escape capture. General Twan-Ssu-ping then made 
himself King of Nan Chao and changed the name of the dynasty to 
“Tali”. The Nan Chao Yeh-sih states that Prince Twan-ssu-ping 
eventually captured Prince Yan-kan-cheng and did not kill him but 
forgave him. The latter then entered a monastery and became a 
Buddhist monk. 

The Twan family was related to the Meng family and under 
that dynasty had been generals and high officers of state for many 
generations. Thus it could also trace its descent from King Asoka. 
Prince Twan-ssu-ping was the 6th generation after Twan-chien, a 
general of the Meng Dynasty of Nan Chao who fought under Prince 
Pi-lo-ke and thrice defeated the Chinese troops of the Emperor of 
the Han Dynasty in 525 A.D. near Tali Lake. 

936 A.D. The Tali Dynasty. 

This dynasty had fourteen rulers, holding the throne of 
Nan Chao from 936 to 1236. 

The account of the conception of Prince Twan-ssu-ping is 
given in the “History” but it is too indecent and too ridiculous to 
record here. He had an eventful and adventurous life. He defeated 
Prince Yan-kan-cheng’s brother at the Haei Kwan with the greatest 
ease and then captui’ed Tali-fu. He ascended the throne of Nan 
Chao in 938 being then 44 years of age. He freely rewarded those 
who helped him to gain the throne. Ho was a very devoted Buddhist, 
was continually building temples and decorating them with brass 
Buddhas. 
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He died in 944 having ruled six years and was succeeded l)y 
his son Si-in. 

944 A.D. Prince Si-in. 

He came to the throne in 944. It was soon evident however 
that as a most devoted Buddhist he was more fitted for a monastery 
than to rule the turbulent kingdom of Nan Chao. He ruled about 
a year and then abdicated in favour of his nephew Si-liang. He 
then entered a monastery and became a monk. 

It was to this period that the temples of San-ta-si owed .so 
much of their magnificence. Nowadays, that immense site is 
covered with a great heap of ruins. The Three Pagodas still remain 
however. The Great Pagoda is square and is built of huge bricks 
accurately cemented together. 

The base is 11 yards on each side. There are sixteen caves 
tapering from the tenth cave up to the pinnacle. At the top is a 
spiral staircase surmounted by a huge globe gilded with gold leaf. 
The sides are thickly plastered and are decorated with hundreds 
of niches containing small Buddhas. This i)agoda is about 300 feet 
high. After a Avalk through the ruins one comes to the remains of 
tlie large brass Kwan-in (already mentioned). The head is missing. 
The trunk is six feet high, across tlie .breast it is four feet and tlu^ 
arm stumps are one foot wide. 

945 A.D. Prince Si-liang. 

He ruled for seven years and was succeeded by liis son 
Si-tong. He died in 9.53. 

953 A.D. Prince Si-tong. 

He ruled for 17 years and died in 970. His son Shu-shwen 
succeeded him. 

970 A.D. Prince Shn-sJnven. 

In 978 General Wang-chauu-pin after restoring peace in 
Szu-chuan made a map of Nan Chao and presented it to the 
Emperor for him to fix the frontiers lietween it and 8zu-chnan. 
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The Einperoi* laid his jade axe on the line made by the Ta-tu River 
and said that all the land beyonil this river should remain under 
the rule of the Southern Princes of Nan Chao. 

Prince Shu-sluven died in 980 having ruled 16 years and 
was succeeded by his son Shu-yin. 

98C) A.D. Prince. Shu-yin. 

There is no other record of his reign. He died in 10] 0 
having ruled 24 yeai’s and was succeeded by his son Shu-lien. 

1010 A.D. Priuce Shu-Uen. 

He ruled for 13 years and died in 1023 and was succeeded 
by his nephew Shu- long. 

1023 A.D. Prince Shu-Iony. 

After a rule of four years he became a Buddhist monk and 
abdicated in favour of his nephew, 

1027 A.D. Prince Shn-chen. 

He was a very sensual and licentious prince. He made a 
gorgeous flower garden in tlie grounds of his palace in Yunnan-fu. 
He kept a large harem with many concubines and encouraged 
prostitutes to frequent the palace grounds to dance and drink. 

His officials and the people became so disgusted with his 
rule that they forced him to abdicate in favour of his cousin Si-lien. 

1045 A.D. Pri^ice Si-lien. 

A Man-tsi prince named Beng-kao living near the Annam 
frontier rebelled and styled himself king of these regions. One of 
Prince Si-lien’s generals, called Swai joined by a Chinese official, 
Governor Ti-a, attacked Beng-kao and defeated him. He fled to 
Tali-fu to sue for mercy; Prince Si -lien refused to grant it, beheaded 
him and sent his head to the Emperor Hwang-yeh. In 1064 another 
rebellion occurred headed by a person called Yang. A general called 
Kao quelled this rebellion and as a reward received a present of 
land at Hong-si. 
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In 1076 Prince Si-lien became a Buddhist monk and abdi- 
cated in favour of his son, 

1076 A.D. Prince Lien-i. 

He sent tribute to the Empei’or Shi-ming. In the 5th year 
of his reign in 1081 he was murdered by Yang-i-chen who usurped 
the throne and reigned as King of Nan Ohao for four months. 
General Kao then raised troops in the eastern part of the kingdom^ 
put them in charge of his son Kai-shen-tai, attacked Yang-i-chen 
and killed him. He then placed Shee-hwei, a nephew of Prince 
Lien-i, on the throne. Descendants of Marquis Kao are still living 
in Yong-he-peh-ting. They are Tu-si or Hereditary Mandarins. 

1081 A.D. Prince Shee-hivei. 

He made Marquis Kao, his chief counsellor, Minister of State 
and gave him the title of Marquis. In this year there was an eclipse 
of the sun and stars were visible in the daytime. The Prince 
regarded this as a sign that he should no longer reign, so he abdi- 
cated in favour of Si-lien’s grandson Chen-ming. 

1082 A.D. Prince Ghen-ming. 

He was a very bad king and useless as a ruler. This 
disgusted his people, not only against himself but against his whole 
house. The ofBcials and people therefore forced him to abdicate 
after 13 years of unpopular rule. He became a Buddhist monk and 
Marquis Kao-shen-tai was elected king in his stead. 

With the abdication of Piunce Chen-ming the Ta-i-ming 
Dynasty ended after lasting 158 years with 14 generations of rulers 
of Nan Chao. 

1094 A.D. 2'a-cheng Dynasty. 

Prince Kao-shen-tai was a native of Tali-fu. As he grew 
up he showed great intelligence and obtained an official position 
under Prince Si-lien. As related he rose to high rank and favour 
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l:ocli wi:h, tkui and S'act’kiii'iir.i: princoi, alio being much loved and 
reipeott?d by the people. 

In L<}9T he tell sick an-i died. Juit befoi-e he died he called 
hii ion Kao-tai-niing to him and iaid: ** Because ot’ the great %veak- 
iieii on tiie Tv.'an family I Vvui elected by the people to rule Nan 
Chao. Now, after my death do not take the throne but chiiose a 
member of the 'L’wun family to iucceed me. D'> not forget and 
chooic carefully.” Kau-tai-ming took an oath to do as his father 
aikeii him. Sliorcly after thii Prince Kao-iheii-tai ilied and Kao. 
tai'ining ielected. Chen-ihwen to succeed him. He was Ijrothe'* to 
Ghen-ming. 

1097 A.D. T/id Lidii' or Srcu/id Tali Dy nasty. 

After Prince Cheii-ihv/on came to the throne he made Kao- 
tai-ming hii Grand Secretary of State and Chief Counsellor. He 
alio made Kao-tai-ming’s bnuher Kao-tai-uien his Premier, bio 
abolishcti the system of curves which had been in force from the 
earlier times. He built the city of T’su-hiieng-fu. 

In iiO-c he sent Kao-tai-uien. to the Emperor Tseng-ming 
v/ith despatches and eighty gold spear heads as a present and 
mentioned a number of Nan Chao families tliat he recommended 
should receive Imperial honours. Burma and two other states sent 
tribute to Prince Chen-shwen which included white elephants and 
a large variety of spices. 

In 1104 a comet was seen in the west and much sickness 
followed. 

In 1109 he became a Buddhist monk and abdicated in favour 
of his sun Ho-u after a reign of 12 years. 


1109 A.D. Prince Ru-u. 

In the Tth moon of 1109 all the countries adjacent to the 
Kingdom of Nan Chao sent tribute to Prince Ho-u comprising gold, 
silver, precious stones, elephants, a rhinoceros, together with 
thousands of horses and head of cattle. 
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In 1111 a siu’ious oarthquake destroy ud' 16 temples. The 
Man-lsi rebelled hut were subdued by Kao-tai-miiif?. In 1116 the 
King of Burma sent tribute of gold and silver flowers, elephants 
and a rhinoceros. In 1117 the Emperor Chen-he sent Councillors 
Cheng and Wang to Yunnan-fn with despatches- and friendly 
messages bestowing an Imperial title on Kao-tai-ming ; but he died 
soon after receiving it and foul play was suspected. In this same 
year Prince Ho-u sent his son Tsi-t.seng with tribute to the Emperor 
Chen-he who in return bestowed many Imnourable titles on him. 

In the 1st moon of 1119 a comet appeared in the sky. In 
the iird moon of that year the people of Ming-uen-fu in Szu-chuan 
rebelled and drove back the troops sent to (luell them. Then they 
attacked and captured Yunnan-fu and killed Kao-ming-tsieng who 
was governor there. During the 5tli moon of 1126 there was a 
transit of Venus across! the moon. In the same znonlh a great fire 
occurred in Yunnan-fu destroying 9,900 houses. A dense fog set in 
on the 11th day of the 3rd moon of 1147 and continued for 24 days 
and during this time the sun was never seen once. In Prince Ho-n’s 
old age his son was anxious to rule, various troubles broke out in 
different parts of the Kingdom ; so being tired of reigning he 
abdicated in favour of his son Chien-shin and became a Buddhist 
monk after a very useful reign of 39 years. 

1148 A.D. Prince Chien-shin, 

He appears to have had a very peaceful reign. After ruling 
for 25 years he became a Buddhist monk and abdicated in favour 
of his son Ci-shein and sought a pleasant retirement in a monastery. 

ins A.D. Prince Gi-shein. 

His reign commenced with much trouble owing to officious- 
ness on the part of his ministers and quarrels between them. In 
1195 he repaired the walls of the Hsia and Shan Kwans. He died 
in the year 1201 having ruled 28 years and was succeeded by his 
son Ci-hsiang. 
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1201 A.D. Prince Gi-hsiang. 

He set out with an army to subdue the Man-tsi but owing 
to the flooded state of the country was compelled to return. In 
1237 he raised Kao-long to the position of Hereditary Prince of 
Yunnan and gave Kao-kwang the rank of general. During this 
reign many brilliant men rose to prominence and the administration 
of Nan Chao was very good. Tlio harvests were good, the people 
prosperous and peace ruled throughout the kingdom. Towards the 
end of his life however lie wished for retirement and a peaceful 
end so became a Buddhist monk and abdicated in the year 1239 in 
favour of his son Hsian-hsin. 

1230 A.D. Prince Hsian-hsin. 

About this time the Mongol Emperor Hsien-hseng deter- 
mined to subdue the Kingdom of Nan Chao and bring it completely 
under his rule. He therefore sent an army to take Tali-fu. In 1245 
the Mongol army was nearing Tali under the command of Hsicii- 
hseng’s brother Hu-pi-li. Prince Hsian-hsin sent General Kao-he 
to oppose him near the River of Golden Sand but he was killed in 
the battle that ensued. The succeeding Emperor Swen-yeh sent an 
ofBcer to sacidfice to General Kao-he’s spirit — a mark of signal 
honour. Prince Hsian-hsin died in 1252 having reigned 15 years 
and was succeeded by his son Hsin-ci. 

The independence of the Kingdom of Nan Chao was now 
drawing to a close as the Mongols ajjproached Tali. Kublai Khan’s 
victories in China overthrew the Sung Dynasty and then he started 
to consolidate China as his empire and after that extended his 
authority in all directions. The Kingdom of Nan Chao could not 
withstand his brilliant generals and enormous armies so with the 
next prince, Prince Hsin-ci, the Kingdom of the Southern Princes 
at last fell. It was then established imder Imperial rule and had 
no more independent hereditary rulers. It was however not 
formally annexed to the Chinese Empire and taxed for the Imperial 
Treasury till the 15th century. 
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1252 A.D. Prince Hsin-ci. 

The Mongol Emperor Hsien-tseng sent liis l)rother Plu-pi-li 
in command of an army assisted by Generals Wii and Ho to attack 
Nan Chao. They had a most difficult march of 2,000 U much of 
it lying across the mountainous country of Eastern Tibet, across 
many rivers and marshes. At last after many months the army 
arrived at the frontiers of Nan Chao but could advance no further 
owing to the impassable condition of the roads and rivers fi’oni 
continuous rain. 

Prince Hu-pi-li then sent three officers to Prince Hsin-ci 
demanding his submission. Prince Hsin-ci refused and killed the 
officers who boro the message. He then sent troops to oppose the 
Mongols but they were defeated and the Mongols took the Shau- 
kwan. Prince Hsin-ci had hoped that the Man-tsi troop.s would 
join him at Tali to strengthen his opposition, but they did not 
arrive; in despair he fled to Yuiman-fu. General Kao-fai-chang 
with his small force defended the city with groat bravery, but he 
was defeated and killed beneath the Great Tower. With his dying 
breath he said : “Alas, the House of Twair has come to an end, 
though members of that Ho\ise still live. Thus ends the Kingdom 
of Nan Chao.” As he died black clouds gathered and heavy peals 
of thunder shook the sky. Prince Hu-pi-li heard of this and said : 
“ Behold a loyal and devoted minister has died.” 

General Kao-fai-chang’s widow' and two sons w'eru brought 
before Prince Hu-pi-li in fear and trembling, beseeching him to 
spare their lives. The Prince was moved with i)ity and said to the 
officers w'ho stood around him : “ Behokl the w'idow and sons of a 
most faithful and brave soldier. Take good care of them and w’hen 
the boys are old enough give them a position in the Government.” 

The slaughter during the fighting was tremendous, tho 
Nan Chao troops ilefending themselves with the greatest determina- 
tion and courage; but superior numbers won the day. Both Chinese 
and Tai were buried together in a huge grave at the back of the 
Great Pagoda. It was called forever after “The Myriad Tomb” 
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and a tal)lot was orectcd tliori* comniciiiorating the event. That 
tablet remains to this day. Every year to this day liundreds of 
people prostrate themselves before this grave and tablet praying to 
be cured of sickness. Prince Hu-pi-li then took three cities and the 
37 clans of Man-tsi submitted to him. 

In 1253 Prince Hu-pi-li sent Generals Hu and Ho to capture 
Yunnan-fu. Tlu y did so and at the same time captured Prince 
llsin-ci, the last King of Nan Ohao. Hi; only ruled for two years 
and witli him tho Later Tali Dynasty ended. 

There were in all eight kings who ruleil for 157 years amt 
the two Tali Dynasties combined had 22 kings ruling for a total of 
315 years. 

After Prince Hsin-ci’s capture the Emperor Plsien-hseng 
forgave him and gave him a hereditary otlice in the province l)ut 
with no power to rule. He placed Tali-fu under Generals Hu and 
Ho. In 1260 Hsin-ci and his brother started a journey to visit 
the Mongol Empei’or Chong-teng but Hsin-ci died on the journey 
having held his hereditary office for 7 years. From this date 
onwards successive Mongol Emperors of China always appointed 
members of the Twan family as Hereditary Governors. 

At this point ends the history of the Tax as a free nation 
in Southern China. From now onwards for a period of 687 years 
their history is associated with Siam and the Thai are still free. 


Extracts f rom this paper ivere delivered at the Siam Societi/, 
August 1951, hxj Luang S urigahongs BisuddM Baedya, 
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A 6HORT ACCOUNT OF THE AHOM PEOPLE 

By 

Eric T.D. Lambert 


H istory 

There are many dim and legendary acconnts of the origins of 
the Ahmn people. Modern accounts have pieced together a connected 
history of their origins but even these are confused and difficult to 
follow. Dr, R.M. Nath of the Indian Service of Engineers, a keen 
archaeologist, has, however, recently published a well connected 
stoi’y in his “ Background of Assamese Culture though it may be 
thought perhaps that he has ventured a little too far into the realm 
of fancy in his references to the Egyptians.^ 

“Several Mongolian tribes living in the hills on the western 
border of China— headed by the Ghao tribe— invaded China about 
1122 B.O. and ousted the powerful Tsang dynasty of that great 
empire. The Chaos who had intercourse with Egypt and other 
countries in Central Asia in connection with trade imbibed a lot 
of the Egyptian culture, and now mixing the Tsang culture with 
their own, they evolved a new culture known in history as the.C7/au. 

“The Ghao ruled for several centuries in China and the 
several tribes who came with them as their allies fi’om their original 
western hilly laud ruled over different states in China under the 
Ghao Emperor. 

“One of these tribes which ruled over a state in the Yangtse 
Valley was of an independent temperament. They called themselves 
the Tais (sic) or the Independent, and were a constant source of trouble 
to the Chinese Emperor in the 3rd Century A.D. They were driven 
down to the Hunan area to the south ; but here also quite averse to 
the current thoughts of Confucianism or the new wave of Buddhism 
they stuck to the orthodox cult of worshipping the symbol of power- 
giving supreme energy in the form of a piece of cut stone and 
carried on frequent revolutionary campaigns against the Chinese 
Emperor. In about 5G8 A.D. the Chinese Emperor weakened this 
tui'bulent tribe by a divide-and-rule policy :— Of the two brothers 
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who were the leaders, Khnnlai, the younger, accepted the vassalage 
of the Chinese emperor, while the proud Khunglung— the elder- 
migrated with his followers to Namkhan and then to Meung-ri- 
Meun-rang (commonly known as Mungri-Mungrang)-a place about 
100 miles southeast of modern Lashio.* 

“From here, these people migrated to various places in the 
south and established a number of small kingdoms under different 
leaders in the hilly country to the north and northwest of Burma 
including the whole of the Hukong Valle The Burmese called 
them the Shans or the Hill-climbers or the Highlanders, and the 
Chinese called them the N an-Chaos or the Southern Chaos. 

“ In this area, though these people were comparatively safe 
from the Chinese onslaughts, they constantly fought amongst 
themselves. A section of them went down to the southeast and, 
defeating the Mon-Khmers and other ruling races of that area, 
established a powerful Kingdom which was known as the land of 
the Tais or according to the Burmese— the land of the Shans or the 
Shams. Here they came in contact with the Buddhist and the 
Hindu cultures that were propagated there by early Indian 
colonisers, and mixing freely with them politically, socially, and 
racially evolved a new culture of a high order. The Kingdom 
gradually came to be known as Siam or the Thai-land. 

“The conservative group, remaining in the original hilly 
area, still persisted in the worship of Chumdeo ( life and strength 
giving God) and Ai-phra-Loung (Mother-goddess-lustre). Ohtimdeo 
appears to have been an abbreviated form of chao (chuh) ma-Deva 
( Heaven great God ). The influence of Lord Buddha reached them 
only in a distorted tovm—Fvat, Fia, till he became Fa or Pha and 
was honoured by the use of the term as an epithet after the King’s 
name. The traditional connection with the Chaos was retained in 
the first epithet of the names of the Kings, and the winged Lion 
Taoti of the Chinese Tsang culture was xised as the royal insignia. 

^This Kingdom was known to the early historians of Manipur, 
an Indo Burma border state, as Pong. 
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The influence of the Chinese Gh(io culture- in writing family history 
and recounting the deeds of the forefathers of the family on every 
solemn occasion like marriage etc.— became a custom with them. 
The influence of the ICgyptian culture which influenced the Chaos 
as well— in burying the dead with a host of living attendants and 
various necessities of life in a house built with timber and then 
covering it xip with earthen mound in the form of a pyfamid-was 
retained scrupulously as a sign of glory and aristocracy. Daily life 
was regulated by heavenly bodies counted upon according to Chinese 
astronomy ; sixty years making a century, and each century having 
a Separate name. 

“Here, in one of the petty Kingdoms of ilie fre((uently 
([uarrelling hierarchy Meung-Mit, a lucky prince of tlie family of 
Khunglung,* had an unlucky tiuarrel with his step-brother about 
his share of the kingdom in the Ilukong Valley, and in a state of 
despair and disgust left the paternal country to try liis luck in 
fresh fields and pastures now.’’ 

It is probable that the capital of this small kingdom was 
the town now called Mogaung.^ This kingdom lasted until it was 
finally wrested from the king by the Burmese in 1799 as conse- 
quence of his intercepting an Ahom princess on her way from the 
Ahorn Kingdom to the King of Burma or, as it was called in those 
days, Ava. 

In 183G the Myowun Burmese governor of this town was 
found by Captain Hannay, an early British visitor, supplicating the 
spirits of three brothers buried there who were severally the 
founders of the three Thai states of Khamti, Ahom and Mogaung, 
namely, Chao Phya Hoseng, Chao Suwei Kapha (Chao Ka Pha) and 
Chao Sam Loung Hue Mung.^ The Mogaimg people remain the 
Shans of Burma, the Kharnti people are to be found in the extreme 
north of Burma and in Northeast Assam, and the Ahom people are, 
of course, the subject of this paper. 

*Chao Ka Pha 
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“Accompanied by a band of seven brave friends and 
9,000 followers,” writes Nath,^ “he marched westwards with 
the hengdan ( divine sword) in one hand, and the symbol of 
Ghumdeo~\.\i.Q spoil of a nightly theft from the palace of 
Meung Khong— in another; and after a desperate march over 
many hills and dales - with atrocious and brutal encounters 
with many strange tribes that dwelt sparsely in these God- 
forsaken and inaccessible ai'eas— he emerged after 13 years 
into the plains of the Brahmaputra Valley in 1228 A.D. in a 
place near about present Namrup.”* 

According to one of the Ahom Buranji (histories) there 
were twelve commanders, 300 fighting men, two elephants, two 
conductors of elephants and 30 horses and horsemen, 

Chao Ka Pha (“Heaven-come Gk)d ” ) left his home in 
1215 A.D. and proceeding northwestwards crossed the Chiudwin on 
rafts probably in the regions of Taro. From Taro his route is 
difficult to follow but the places he passed through are all known 
and perhaps careful I’esearch from the maps will eventually prove 
the route. He seems then to have moved into the hills well to the 
west and to have gone northwards fighting his way against the 
Naga probably along the Sangpan range till he reached the 
Nawngyang lake. Here he met fierce opposition and even his own 
historians declare he perpetrated frightful atrocities on the local 
inhabitants. Pei’haps then, as until quite recently, the Naga were 
headhunters and human sacrificers and unfortunate things may 
have happened to many of his band. The Naga now living in this 
area still talk of the invasion as if it had happened within the time 
of their own grandfathers. 

Perhaps it was Chao Ka Pha himself who paused for a 
moment on the summit of the Patkoi I’ange in 1228 like Moses on 
Pisgah gazing at the Promised Land and exclaimed Mueng Dun 
Sun Kham (“The Land of the Golden Gardens”). That at any rate 
is what the Ahom people called the country they were eventually to 
conqxier and rule for many centuries. 

*Other chronicles give it as nine nobles and 8,000 followers.^ 
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It was certainly one of the most glorious sights in the world 
that met their eyes. A broad %'ulley abounding in rice fields ; in the 
distance, the wide ribbons of the mighty rivers that go to make up 
the Brahmaputra and towering above everything to the north of the 
valley the snow-capped Himalayas tipped perhaps with the rosy 
tints of the eai’ly morning sun. Here indeed, after thirteen years 
of wandering in the wilderness, was the land of plenty. 

Chao Ka Pha and his followers were u vigoro\is if ruthless 
people. They called themselves Tai (celestial or glorhms), and the 
eai’ly Assamese translating this literally called them the Autma, 
meaning unequalled or peerless. Asama appears to have been 
softened into Aharn and eventually to Ahom (pronounced a-home). 
It is very fair though to record another equally tenable theory that 
the word Ahom has developed from the Burmese name for the Thai 
Sham, Pei'liaps Siam, Shan, Ahorji, Assam are all the same woi'd. 

After descending the slopes of the Patkoi, Chao Ka Pha and 
his host travelled westwards and, easily defeating the Moran, the 
first of Ihe Bodo tribes they met, they made their first settlement 
in India at Namrup on the banks of the river Dikhu. By 1253 
they had made friends with the next tribe, the Bahuhi, and esta- 
blished their first capital at Charaideo, on the borders of the Naga 
Hills some 40 miles to the southwest. This town was to remain 
the capital of the Kingdom for the next 300 years or more and 
though the capital was moved later further to the southwest, Chu- 
raideo remained to the end the burial place of the Kings. At the 
time of founding the city two horses were sacrificed and prayers 
said under a mulberry tree. On the banks of the Dikhu the settlers 
had time to develop and increase in population before coming into 
collision with more powerful neighbours further down the valley 
to the west. 

Chao Ka Pha, the first AJiom King, died in 1268. He was, 
according to the historian Gait, 5 an enterprising and brave prince 
and his name is sullied only by the brutal means ho adopted to 

*In Tai Noi history, 10 years before the foundation of the 
Sukhodaya Kingdom. 
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overawe the N aga hillmon on hits way across the Patkoi Mountains. 
After his death the kings succeeded each other Avith regularity, 
governing wisely according to Thai practice through their ministers, 
the clmo thao lung and the chao phrang mung. 

During the reign of King Chao Tu Pha (1364-1376), the 
Aliom had many serious clashes with their neighbours the Ohutiya. 
The Ahom King demanded the submission of the Ghutiya King 
and required in addition that he should delh'er over to him the 
golden couch, the golden standard and the golden cat. He also 
demanded that the Ghutiya King should resign his wife to his 
embraces. The King of the Ghutiya refused to accept these condi- 
tions and wars continued tliroughout the whole of this reign until 
the treacherous assassination of Chao Tu Pha. In 1376 the Ghutiya 
King visited Iiim near his capital and pretending to be reconciled 
invited him to a regatta on the river. Here he enticed him on to 
his own barge without attendants and treacherously murdered him. 
After Chao Tu Pha’s death, there being no prince whom the great 
nobles thought worthy of the throne, the first interregnum in Ahuiu 
history occurred. Eventually tlie third son of his predecessor was 
elected to the throne and his first act was to lead the Aimy and 
punish the Ghutiya for the murder of his iincle. The Ghutiya 
wore not overthrown until 1523 in the reign of Chao Hung Mung 
though they had been worsted in most struggles prior to this date. 

In 1536 the same King attacked and sacked the capital of 
the Kachari King and forced his people to retreat to the hills. The 
Ahom as a result of this battle had carried the borders of their 
kingdom 150 miles down the Assam valley to the southwest. 

In 1539 Chao Hung Mung died at the hand of a Kachari 
assassin employed by his own son Chao Kleng Mung. The reasons 
for the assassination were a quarrel between father and son over the 
possession of the three Queens of the Ghutiya King and a royal row 
over a cock fight. At the time of his death the King had also 
made the Koch King far to the west his vassal and had repulsed no 
less than three Muslim invasions, destroying completely the last 
Moghul army sent against him. It is thought the fact that he was 
the first king to use firearms may have had something to do with 
his military successes. 
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Chao Himg Mung was a bold, enterprising and resourceful 
ruler and under him not only did his country greatly expand in 
size but under his efficient administration the social condition of 
the people made great strides. He took a census of the people, 
divided them into clans, imported artisans from nearby countries 
and changed the calendar from the Jovian to the Hindu system. 
During his reign too the Hindu V aishnava reformation, promul- 
gated by the great Hindu preacher Sankarcleb made considerable 
progress. It was his son Chao Kleng Mung who in the first year 
of his reign moved the royal capital from Oharaideo to Garhgaon. 

Wars against the Koch and the ]-emnants of the Kachart 
continued for the next hundred years up to the reign of Chao Seng 
Pha who died in 1641. During this '^ilonarcli’s reign many of the 
more backward tracts were developed, the Ahom made inroads into 
the hills on both sides of the valley and transfers of population 
were made to the more sparsely populated frontier areas to help in 
protecting the boundaries. 

Under this King, too, many roads and embankments were 
built and new towns constructed. These earth embankments were 
models of ingenuity and exist to this day close to and in fact right 
into the Naga Hills to the south of the Kingdom. Kataki (inter- 
preters) were appointed on the fringes of the country and none of 
the “ wild men ” were allowed to cross the frontiers unaccompanied 
by them. Kataki also acted as spies to watch the movements of 
the frontier tribes. In some palaces permanent forts were construc- 
ted, stone and brick bridges were built and numerous markets 
established. 

Chao Seng Pha, like his predecessors, was a great elephant 
hunter and achieved the distinction of being the first Ahom King to 
own a thousand elephants. He maintained a close watch on all 
aspects of the administration and was also the first Ahom King to 
strike octagonal coins which were supposed to be the shape of the 
country he ruled. 
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'I’wonty '* 1 * inon- yi‘;u\s alirr his dev.tli, closer control 

ol‘ the Kuch kingdom to the west :ind raids into Muslim territory 
hy the Ahotn led t(' another attempt by (he Mo[;lmls to overcome 
thejn but Mir .himla, um* of Anraiif^zeb’s greatest generals, met the 
satiu* fall* Napoleon was later to meet on his march to Moscow. 
The Ahum let him come right through the country, two or three 
liuiulred miles to tludr ca|)ital at (Jarhgaon which he entered on 
March 17, IdliLb K’ain and f'-ver then did for the Muslims what 
snow and frost did to the l-'ieiicb. When the rains broke the 
country was as usual transformed into a vast swamp and military 
operations became impossiide. The invaders were ."hut up in their 
cami* and those who ventured out were eliminated. C<)mmunica- 
tlons and supplies were cut otf. .Mir .Jumla found himstdf unable 
to maintain his outposts ami had to withdraw them one by one; to 
the ti'rrors of a persistimt and uns»-en enemy wm'e added several 
epidemics, especially dysentery. Finally he was compelled Ity the 
clamour of his troops to patch up a treaty with the King ami retreat 
to Dacca in Ikngal. Dying himself on March 30, 1()G3 in sight 
of home, he lost a largi- number of his men on the way hack and 
most ii£ liis artillery. Though his doctors gave various diagnoses 
for the illness which lial to his death the men comimmly believed 
that the sickness was the result of witchcraft practised by the 
Ahom King. 

.\ contemporary Muslim account of the Garhgaon Treaty is 
wt)rth (piotiug in full®:- 

“1. The Rajahs id' .Isam and liatam (never identified) 
should each send one of thoir daughters to the 
imperial harem. 

“2. Each should pay 20,000 taels of gold and 120,000 
tola of silver. 

“ 3. Fifteen elephants to be sent to the Empei*oi* ; fifteen 
to the N awab (Mir Jumla) and five to Dilir Khan 
(one of Mir Jumla’s lieutenants). 

“ 4. Within the next twelve months 300,000 tola of silver 
and 90 elephants to be sent as tribute to Bengal in three 
quarterly instalments. 
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“ 5. 20 elephants to be furnished annually. 

“ G. The sons of Budh Gohain, Karkas-ha, Bar Gohain 
Prabatar, the four principal Phukan of the Rajali to 
remain as hostages ■with the Naivab till the fulfilment 
of the conditions in Article 4. 

“7. The following districts to ho ceded to His Majestj’- the 
Emperor 

A : In the north. 

Sirkar Durang bounded by Gavhati on one side and 
by the Ali Burai'i (Bhoreli) which passes Fort Cham- 
dhura on the other side ; 

B : In the south. 

The district of Nakirani (near the Garo Hills); 

The Naga Hills ; 

Beltali ; 

Dumurian (extends to the Kallang river); 

“ 8. All inhabitants of Kamrup kept as prisoners by the 
Rajah in the hills and in Namrup to be restored ; so 
also the family of the Badli PJiuknn.'' 

In territory the Moghuls got little out of the treaty. Dui’ang 
had been theirs at one time and the area claimed on the south bank 
of the river was mostly hill and jungle and inhabited by wild tribes 
who would yield to no one. 

From other Moghirl records® it is clear that the cession of 
Durang was purely nominal, there is no record of payments of 
money by Muslim historians but it is true that some of the elephants 
arrived and that a daughter of the king was subsequently marj'ied 
to an Imperial Prince, Mohamed A’zam, with a dowiy of 180,000 
rupees. 

There is a remarkable similarity between the Ahom and 
the Muslim accounts of this treaty. 

Chao Tam La, the A?iom King, himself died in November of 
the same year and his successor, Chao Phung Mung, refused to 
tolerate such a dishonourable treaty as had been negotiated by his 
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prcdecessoi*.^ Soon after his accession he called a council of elders 
to concert measures to destroy the remaining Muslim power in the 
valley. He established firearm and munition factories and built a 
large number of warships. He prepared a muster roll of all able- 
bodied men in the kingdom and instilled into their minds by pro- 
paganda the sentiments of valour and llie importance of the li))er- 
ation of the country. It is recorded that he personally instructed 
recruits how to fire the arrow, hurl tlie spear and use the .shield. 

In this connection a quotation Crom Shake, speaj-e, wlio was 
living in England when the AJumi jieoplo wore making their greatest 
progress, seems most apt: 

“For forth ho goes and visits all liis liosl 

“Bids them good morrow with a modest smile 

“And calls them brothers, friends and counti-ymen. 

“Upon his royal face there is no note 

“How dread an enemy had enrounded him.” 

It was Chao Phung Mung, well to be compared with Shake- 
speare’s' Harry (Henry V), who drove the Moghuls across the river 
Manas and established a s’iceroyalty at Ganhati 250 miles from 
the point where his great predecessor had entered India. He died 
in 1670 only to be followed by seven kings all of whom were assas- 
sinated by their ministers in the short space of 11 years. But at 
the end of this period there arose in 1681 Chao Phatpha, one of the 
greatest of the Ahom monarchs, who inflicted such a crushing 
defeat on the Moghuls that the roar of their guns was no longer 
heard in the valley. In a histoiy written by an Englishman in 
1811 the Ahom successes were ascribed to the fact that the people 
“were fierce of their independence and invigorated by a nourish- 
ing dish and strong drink”. He added that the prince “had not 
sunk under the enervating and unceasing ceremonies of the Hindu 
doctrines”. Hot only did. this king defeat the Muslims once and 
for all but he succeeded in subduing all the frontier tribes. He 
had a peculiar penchant for land survey which he had picked up 
from the Moghuls and though he strove hard the survey of the 
country had not quite been completed by the time of his death in 
1696 A.D. 
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Tke accession of his son Chao Khriing Pha alias Rudra 
Singh was the beginning of the end. Though he and his immediate 
successors constructed some of the finest roads and artificial lakes 

in the country they began to fall under the sway of the Hindu 
lU'iests and with this monarch’s devatlx can be traced the end of the 
geixeration of strong kings and “ we hear no more of brave deeds, 
heroic exploits and territorial acquisitions”. The comfort and devi- 
talising influence of the land they had couqxxored had begun to sap 
the energy of this once virile race. They had to accept a subordinate 
position in the Hindu caste system and give up tne nourishing fare 
to which they had been used. 

If the kings up to this date wei'e liKe the Tmiox's, Chao 
Khrung Pha was the first of the Stewarts. During the reign of 
Chao Rampha ( 1751-1769 ) we find tlie nobles for the first time 
refusing to go on active service and declining the command of 

military expeditions. TJie decadence was the same- us that of the 
Stewarts. The Hindxi priests worked upon the vaixity of the Ahum 
kings in the same way as the Christian clergy cringing for royal 
favour played upon the Stewarts. Earlier kings, though they 
patronised and even accepted Hinduism, always placed the safety 
of the state above all other considerations. It was the later kings 
who fell completely under its sway, finishing with the country full 
of religious preceptors and their followers who claimed exemption 
from the universal liability to fight and to assist in other public 
works. The earlier kings had spotted the possibility of the Hindu 
caste system destroying the Ahom tribal system and did all they 
could to avoid the priests breaking it up -even going to the extent 
of giving the most degrading work including the construction of a 
highway to those whom they considered owing to their higher caste 
might upset the system. For some time the people continued to 
perform the old tribal rituals alongside the new worship of the 

Hindu pantheon recalling the analogous situation in Rome at the 
time of the adoption of Christianity by Constantine the Great. 
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It was to some extent persecution of those who accepted the 
Hindu doctrine that kindled the fire of the Moamaria}- rebellion 
during the reign of Sunyeopha (1769-1780) that was the beginning 
of the end of Thai Ahom rule in Assam. Though Sunyeopha 
succeeded in quelling the rebellion the insurrection broke out afresh 
in the reign of his son Chao Hitapaugha (1780-1795). The capital, 
Rangpur, was actually seized by the rebels in 1786 and the King 
was forced to flee nearly two hundred miles to Gauhati. The 
disorders dragged on for several months, whilst the Prime Minister 
Purananda hurha (joliain valiantly strove to put them down.* 

It was this rebellion and the anarchic state of the country 
that led to the first arrival of the British who by this time had 
replaced the Muslim (Moghul) power on Assam’s borders. The 
country had become filled with the turbulent ruffianism of the great 
bazaars in Bengal, with disbanded soldiery and fighting fanatics 
pillaging the villages, laying waste the fields and reducing the 
country to ruin. The King appealed for help to a neai*by British 
merchant whose private army was defeated and eventually to Lord 
Cornwallis the Governor General of India, who agreed that he must 
take steps to stop marauders from British territory interfering in 
the internal affairs of Assam. The gangs of pillagers from Bengal, 
were accordingly ordered to return to that state but refused to do so. 

In 1792 Captain Welsh with a small force accordingly went 
to the Aliom King’s relief. He retook Gauhati which at this time 
was under the control of a gang of low caste Hindus from Bengal, 
and advancing up the valley by March 1794 had retaken the capital 
Rangpur for the King and put down the Moamaria rebellion. But 
unhappily for the Aliom and despite vigorous protests by the Ahom 
King the new Governor General Sir John Shore ordered Captain 
Welsh to leave the country. ( It would he very interesting in the 

^The Moamaria are believed to have been an aboriginal tribe 
that had settled in the upper part of the country before the coming of the 
Ahom people. The whole tribe embraced Hinduism but rejected the 
popular worship of Siva. Thy professed themselves votaries of the Vishna- 
Viohnu religion. 
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light of later events to speculate on what would have happened if 
this order had not been issued.) A few mouths later the King died 
to be succeeded by Chao Klingpha ( 1795-1810). The Moamaria 
rebelled again and the Ahom suffered continuous attacks from the 
hill tribes. A period of great disorder prevailed but a temporary 
respite was obtained by the fine generalship of Haripod deica 
phukan, wlio received a large reward of land from the King for 
his great services. This land still remains in the hands of his 
descendants. 

Chao Klingjiha was succeeded on his death by his brother 
Chau Din Pha who was in his teens at the time. This boy was 
fond of keeping hnv company, Satram, the son of a poultry-keeper, 
being the principal object of his attachment. He raised him to the 
high rank of charingia 2 )hukan and thereby greatly incensed the 
.nobles. The favourite realising how much he depended on the King 
soon set aboxxt stirring up trouble among the ministers of state. 
There was a serious quarrel between the two great officers, the 
bar phukan and the hnrha gohain. The King, fretting against 
the influence of the hnrha gohain, sent his supporter the bar 
phukan to call on the British for aid. This was refused, the British 
not wishing to get involved in the internal politics of the state, and 
an appeal was then made to the Burmese who entered the country 
with a large force. This force supported the King but eventually 
retired. The hnrha gohain seized his chance and deposing Chao 
Din Pha set up Purander Singh, a royal prince, as King. Chao Din 
Pha again called on the Burmese for assistance. They sent an army 
to aid him and Purander Singh was forced to flee to British territory 
in 1816 as a political refugee. In 1819 he applied for British 
assistance but this was refused. 

In due course Chao Din Pha found the price of Burmese 
support more than he could afford to pay and he soon became 
anxious to get rid of them. He applied once more for British 
assistance which was as usual refused and after a quarrel with his 
Burmese allies he, too, was forced to flee for asylum to British 
territory. The Burmese then set up Jogeswar Singh, a distant 
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relative, in his place and sent a message to the British demanding 
the handing over of the King on pain of invasion of Bengal to seize 
him. The British countered this by sending troops to the frontier 
and a warning to the Burmese to keep out. The Burmese, however, 
persisted in advancing on Cachar, a state which had sometime 
previously placed itself under British protection. The British 
thereupon declared war and within a year had driven the Burmese 
from Assam and Manipur l)ut not before they had committed the 
most frightful atrocities on the people. According to the historian 
Mackenzie®: “ Nothing, ” at this time, “ could have been more 
wretched than the state of Assam when the valley was first occupied 
])y our troops. 30,000 Assamese had been carried off as slaves by 
the Burmese. Many thousands had lost their lives and large tracts 
of country had been laid desolate by the wars, famines and 
pestilences, which for nearly half a century had afflicted the 
province. The remnant of the people had almost given up cultivation, 
supporting themselves chiefly on roots and plants. The nobility and 
priestly families had retired to Goalpara ( Bengal ) or other refuges 
in British territory, often after losing all their property, and with 
them had gone crowds of dependents glad to escape from the 
miseries of their native land.” 

The invaders committed the most horrible acts of toz’ture 
and barbarity. Many of these were described a few years later to 
a traveller, Butler, with great minuteness which left in his mind 
no doubt of their authenticity. In one case as many as 50 men 
were decapitated in one day, in another, men, women and children 
were herded into a large bamboo and thatch building and burned 
to death. On February 24, 1826, when the operations of the Burma 
campaign had been completed elsewhei’e, the Burmese signed the 
treaty of Yandaboo. Article 2 of this treaty reads: “His Majesty 
the King of Ava renounces all claims zzpon and will abstain from 
all future interfei’ence with the principality of Assam and its 
dependencies.” 

Unable to find a useful prince of the royal house to whom 
the countrj^ could be handed over, the British ® “ with great 
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relncLance” found themselves for security reasons in the position 
of having to control the country for the next seven years. In 1833* 
however, despite two ineffectual Burmese supported risings, the 
first one under Gadhadhar Singh, a nephew of Chandra Kanta and 
relative of Jogeswar Singh, the second under the ex-har gohain and 
burha x>hulcan, a large part of the country was placed under the 
rule of Purauder Singh who was believed to be morally and other- 
wise the most eligible representative of the royal stock. A treaty 
was executed by which he was protected and guaranteed against 
invasion on condition of his paying an annual sum of 50,000 rupees. 
In Octol)er 1838, however, he declared himself “unable to carry on 
tlie administration any longer” and the territories were resumed 
by the Government of India, the King l)eing pensioned off with a 
political pension of 1,000 rupees a month. 

The final decay of Aliom political power came with the 
release by the British of the many slaves employed by the rich 
nobles without compensation and the abolition of the paik system 
whereby the great families had been able to cultivate their large 
estates. In addition the more educated Muslims and Hindu upper 
classes were employed in the work of the Government. The Aho>n 
all fell to the level of humble cultivators and the Kolita a people 
of Aryan descent who had lived amongst the Ahom throughout, 
made the most important advance. The Ahom people number now 
only a few hundred thousand and are confined mostly to the Upper 
Assam Valley. 

Goucrument. 

The Government of the Ahom was a limited or oligarchic 
monarchy, but as the state grew in size the monarchy tended to 
become more absolute, the amount of limitation depending partly 
on the personal influence and character of the king and partly on 
the power of the great nobles. 

The monarchy passed from father to son with great regula- 
rity in the early days of Ahom^vole but in later times the succession 
might devolve on a brother or even a more distant relative. In the 
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choice of a successor much depended on the wishes of the previous 
king, much on the personal influence of any rival candidates and of 
course a great deal more on the action of the two, later three, great 
nobles who at least in theory and often in practice would constitu- 
tionally nominate the new king. They were in fact regarded as the 
depository of sovereign powers and in the interregnums of 1376-80 
and 1389-97 such powers were actually exercised by them. In other 
words, as in ancient Rome, when a king died his sovereignty passed 
to the elders. 

In appointing a successor, howevei", there were two essential 
qualifications. Firstly, no one could in any circumstances ascend 
the throne who was not of royal blood; and secondly any noticeable 
scar or blemish, even the scar of a carbuncle, operated as a bar to 
the succession. It was frequent practice amongst the Aliom kings 
on coming to power to endeavour to secure themselves against 
intrigues and eventual deposition by their relatives by mutilating all 
possible rivals. It is recorded that this sometimes took the form of 
making a small nick in the ear, though in other cases the mutilation 
might go much further. No king could be legally enthroned unless 
first the great officers of state had concurred in his proclamation. 
Originally, as already mentioned, the principal councillors of state 
numbered two, the cJiao thaolung ( Great-Old-God ) and the chao 
phrangmung ( God of the Wide Country ). They were called in 
Assamese har gohain and hurha gohain. In the reign of Chao 
Hung Mung a third was added, the chao senglung ( Great-Holy- 
God.) They had provinces assigned to them in which they exercised 
sovereignty but so far as the general administration of the country 
and its foreign relations were concerned their functions were purely 
advisory. The King in theory was bound to consult them on all 
matters of importance and could not issue general orders, embai'k 
on war or negotiate with other states without doing so. 

In practice these appointments descended from father to son 
but the King had the right of selecting any member of the prescribed 
clan that he chose and could also at any time dismiss a gohain 
though this was usually done with the concurrence of the other two* 
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The gohain were highly privileged and were given a number of 
families to serve them but they were required to provide their 
portion of militia to serve in war or the required number of work- 
men for any great public work. 

As the country grew in extent it was found necessary to 
delegate certain of the King’s duties to others and various new 
appointments were made, in particular in the reign of Chao Seng 
Pha the har hartia phuJcelung and the bar ^)hukan lung. These 
were not hereditary appointments but the posts were filled only by 
members of twelve specified families. In order to prevent the 
gohain from growing too powerfxil, members of their elans were 
i\ot albwed to hold any of these new posts. 

The bar barua received the revenues and administered 
justice in the northeast whilst the bar jiimhan was the viceroy of 
the western portion of the Kingdom. Each was given command of 

twelve to fourteen thousand men. 7% of these men were, however, 
allotted to the officer for his private use together with any fines 
which he might levy on them for certain offences. He also received 
fees paid by persons appointed to minor goveimment offices, thougli 
in all cases their nomination had to be confirmed by the monarclu 
The bar phukan, owing to the distance he lived from the capital, 
became at a later date one of the most powei’ful officers in the 
Kingdom. 

Below these five great officers were goveimors who admi- 
nistered many of the districts along the frontiers. Some of these 
governors were from the royal line, some from the clans of the three 
gohain, others from senior families and yet more were vassal 
princes, declared governors of their own territories after conquest 
or submission. 

Another thirty two officers existed called phukan and barua. 
There were six military phukan on the council of each ba7' barua 
and bar phukan. In addition to commanding units of the Army they 
appear also to have had certain civil functions in specified areas. 
Subordinate to them were th.e .7'a jkhowa who commanded 3,000 men 
each. 
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The paik could claim the dismissal of hora, aaikia and even 
their own hcizalciku whereby they were saved from oppression which 
might otherwise have been their lot. Justice was meted out all the 
way along the chain of command thougli there was an appeal to 
the sovereign dealt with by an officer named the nyay sodha pliukfm. 

As remuneration for his service to the state amounting to a 
third of tlie year each paik received acres (3 ^ntm) of rice land 
called (jiL niali (body land) free of charge. When each was 
on service the cultivation would be carried out by the remaining 
three members of his got. This land svas the property of the state 
and was theoretically neither hereditary nor transferable. There 
was however nothing to prevent a paik from owning other cultiva- 
table land or a homestead garden. Should he do so he paid Re 1/- 
annually as a house, poll or hearth tax for his homestead and. Re 1/- 
per annum for every other pU7’a of land held. 

Slaves, however, were not taxed but when the first British 
administrator made an enquiry into the title by which slaves were 
held he discovered that many paik were content to he called slaves 
and concealed amongst them in order to avoid taxation. After his 
enquiry more than 12,000 persons were reinstated as paik ! 

It was this supply of disciplined labour that enabled the 
kings to construct the great public works which even to this day of 
machines are a wonder of the age. The system was not particularly 
popular but it worked and above all taxed the people on the one 
commodity they had to spare— labour. 

Artisans were taxed at a higher annual rate than the culti- 
vators, sums vai’ying from Re l/-to Re 5/-per person. Since writing 
the above I have been re-reading Wood’s “History of Siam” and it is 
worth quoting exactly what he says on pages 37 to 39 where it will 
be found that except for the corvee labour little change seems to 
have taken place in the Thai system of administration between 
leaving China and arriving in India. 

“ It is clear from the annals of the Tang dynasty that the 
Tai Kingdom of Nanchao was a highly organised state. There were 
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ministers of state, censors or judges, treasurers, ministers of com- 
merce, etc., each department being called shwang. Minor officials 
managed the granaries, royal stables, taxes etc. The military 
organisation was similar to that of modern Siam. It was arranged 
by tens, centurions, chiliarohs, deka-chiliarchs, and so on. Military 
service then, as now, was compulsory for all able-bodied men, lots 
being drawn for each levy. Each soldier was supplied with a 
leather coat and a pair of trousers ; they wore helmets and carried 
shields of rhinoceros hide. 

" Land was apportioned to each family according to rank, 
a system which survives in Siam to the present day, in the nominal 
s^ilcdi na grade conferred upon officials. 

“There were six metropolitan departments and six provin- 
cial Viceroys in Nanchao. 

“ The people were acquainted with the art of weaving cotton 
and rearing silkworms. West of Yang-chang a type of mulberry- 
tree grew, the wood of which was used for making bowls ; and gold 
was found in many parts, both in the sands of the rivers and in 
the mountains. 

“ When the Tai King appeared in public eight whito-scal- 
loped standards of greyish purple were carried before him, also two 
feather fans, a hair plume, an axe, and a parasol of kingfisher’s 
feathers. The standards of the queen-mother were scalloped with 
brown instead of white. 

“The chief dignitaries wore a tiger skin. 

“ Each man paid a tax of two measures of rice a year, and 
there was no corvee labour. Some may say that in the last respect 
the ancient Tai set a good example to their Siamese descendants. 

“Had the Nanchao Tai a written character, or did they use 
Chinese ideographs ? We do not know. In the opinion of the 
author, it is very impi’obable that any system of writing at all 
resembling those now in use ( all of which are of Indian origin ) 
was adopted before the eleventh century. It is likely that the 
Nanchao Tai used Chinese characters. 
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As to the religion of the ancient Tait we likewise have 
no definite information. We know that Buddhism, the religion of 
almost all the modern Tax, was introduced into China, from the 
south, during the first century of the Christian era. It is, therefore, 
probable that the Buddhist religion was quite familiar to the Tax 
inhabitants of Nanchao for several centuries before many of them 
migrated south. The Buddhism of China is, however, the later 
form of the religion, known as the Mahay ana or Great Vehicle, 
whereas all the Tai since the dawn of their modern history in the 
twelfth century have been followers of the Hinayana or Small 
Vehicle, which claims, with some justice, to be the true religion 
taught by the Buddha himself. 

“It is fairly certain, therefore, that the Tai, as a race, 
became Buddhists after they had emigrated to the south. There 
may have been some Buddhists among the old Nanchao Tai, but as 
a nation they were almost certainly animists, worshipping the 
beneficent spirits of the hills, forests, and waters, and propitiating 
numerous demons with sacrifices and offerings. This simple faith 
survives in Siam to the present day, and in the north is still more 
truly the religion of the country people than is Buddhism.” 

No close administration of the suiTOunding hill tribes of 
Assam was ever achieved for any length of time but many of them 
paid annual tribute in kind. When the tribute was not forthcoming 
or the tribesmen raided the plains, the pass by which they entered 
was blockaded and only reopened on submission or the payment of 
a fine. As already stated relations with the hill tribes Avei’e 
conducted through kataki. 

The Administration of Justice. 

The chief judicial authorities were the three gohain and the 
har harua and har phukan. An appeal lay to them from their 
subordinates and a second appeal could be made to the king. 

Tributary chiefs and the phukan administered justice in 
their own districts but an appeal from their orders lay to the har 
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phnkan and the king. It is suggested that one of the main defects 
of the Ahom system was the countering of the judicial system with 
the executive. 

The administration of justice up to the time of the Moama- 
ria rebellion was speedy, efficient and impartial. Courts were open 
but no pleaders were employed. The parties themselves would 
appear or be represented by a relative. 

Assessors were consulted ajid in civil eases written evidence 
was recorded. The judge decided according to the custom of the 
country and his common sense (a system retained by the British in 
the hill districts) but a capital sentence if imposed had to be con- 
firmed by the King though it is recorded that the bar haruu exer- 
cised this power. He could not, .however, order an execution in 
which the blood of the victim might be spilled. Nevertheless other 
punishments intiicteil Avere barbarous in the extreme. 

After tlie MoaynaHa rebellion, justice like everything else 
deteriorated and it was de.‘«cribed as characterised by great harsh- 
ness and on the lines of “tooth for a tooth”. 

Public Wovk& Administration. 

As already described this depended upon the extremely 
well organised path system. One has only to travel around the 
country to see the effects of the system and to realise how keen the 
rulers must have been on public works- and what hard taskmasters 
they must have been. Roads, embankments, bridges, temples, royal 
palaces and enormous tanks abound. Many of them like those in 
Ayuthia have fallen into decay but some of them are still found to 
be of considerable use whilst others are a pitiful reminder of a 
once great nation now fallen into decay. To approach by road the 
old Ahom capital of Rangpur is to approach the old Siamese capital 
of Ayuthia. The similarity is weird and most striking. The same 
embanked road, tbe same overgrown tanks, the same red tiled 
dilapidated walls and temples. In Rangpur however many of the 
tanks have again been cleared and some attempt made to rehabilitate 
the temples and palaces by the Government under the National 
Monuments act. 
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*lh6 country bsing low und. subject to flood, irrigatiou 
embankments and canals had to be dug and to facilitate trade and 

military action great roads had to be consti'ucted a considerable 
height above the flood waters. 

Bridges were constructed of stone and brick and the follow- 
ing description of the bridge over the river Namphuk is illustrative 
of the great size of some of the undertakings ; * 16,000 stones, 
303,000 bricks, matimah (phaseolus radiatus) 64 dhols, Sum (hemp) 
64 dhols, 36 dangs fish, 1,360 dhols stone lime, 1,218 dhols shell lime, 
1,229 pitchers lime water, 556 pots molasses, 68 seers resin, and an 
unspecified quantity of oil. The cement used in the construction 
of these old bridges cannot be equalled today and it is probable 
that an analysis might prove that the cement in Ayuthia is much 
the same. 

Roads probably run into some thousands of miles. The 
Dliodar Ali, 115 miles in length, is completely bridged and is said 
to have been built by “ the slothful people. ” Another long road 
was ordered to be built by “ incompetent priests ”. 

The tanks, though, are probably the greatest of the Ahum 
works. The two largest, the J ai and Gauri Sugar, have areas 
under water of 155 and 150 acres respectively whilst their total 
areas including banks and ditches are 318 and 293 acres. These 
are in the neighbourhood of the old capital of Rangpur. To walk 
round one of these tanks is a perambulation of just over two miles. 

Armed Str&ngth. 

The Ahom seem to have had well organised armies and their 
navy was well able to rival the Moghiils. Some warships carried 
as many as 80 men. In one attack made on the Moghuls on the 
Brahmaputra in the 1660’s the Ahom used between seven and eight 
hundred ships losing in the engagement three to four hundred 
manned with cannon on either side. The ships were described by 
a Moghul historian as extremely well constructed of chamhal wood 
but slower than the war vessels of Bengal. 

^ Tradition has it that large blocks of stone collected on either 
side of the Brahmaputra river were collected by a hdr phuJean with the 
intention of bridging it. 
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The Army in the 17th Century at the height of its strengtli 
possessed considerable well cast artillery and matchlocks in addition 
to spearsi bows and arrows. The Muslims claimed during the 1602 
expedition to have captured 675 cannon and 0,570 matchlocks in 
addition to one iron cannon that fired a ball weighing more then 
200 lbs. Gunpowder was locally made but some was imported from 
India, Uniforms were woven from cotton and by custom the whole 
process from ginning to weaving liad to be carried nut between 
midnight and sunrise. 

Considerable use was made of elephants and for defences it 
was usual to raise wide earthen embankmejits, often topped with 
wooden palisade type forts. In front of these embankments tlie 
Ahom would dig ditches which they filled with 'panji, pointed 
bamboo stakes, which were extremely difficnlt to cross. 

Their fighting men have always l)een described as brave and 
in fact the Moghuls referred to a few of them as capable of holding 
up thousands of the enemy. They dashed into battle screaming 
like jackals and were particularly given to night attacks (Tnesday 
of the week was considei*ed the most propitious day for sucli 
attacks). 

Their commissariat appears also to have worked well and 
granaries seem always to have been well-slooked and well placed 
for assistance to the troops. 

One or two notable tricks adopted by the resourceful A//om 
in war are worth recording. In one case they dug out a long portion 
of an embanked road during the monsoon, so long that it could not 
be bridged. On another they chose strategic places along the banks 
of rivers and carved off the sides so steeply that neither horses nor 
elephants could clamber up the bank on the opposite side. 

There ai’e no records of the use of cavalry though their 
allies the Manipuri came to their assistance on occasion with this 
arm. 

Generalship appears on the whole to have been good and 
fighting well co-ordinated. Well it might be, for failure was sorae- 
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tijiio.s punished not only with the death o£ the general Imt on one 
luieasion wltli the slaughter of his whole family. 

Various estimates have been provided of armies put into the 
(ii‘ld iroin time to time and it is ditficull to gauge the greatest force 
the Alunn ever raised but it seems possiI)I(‘ that during the Mir 
Jumla invasion they may hav!‘ had an army .aO, 000 strong and a 
navy consisting of several thousands, thougli the standing army of 
aiutlann or palace ti'oops was never more tlian (1,000, 
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at the Anamla Oriiding and Publishing Himse. 


Assam 

tarial 


(2) “Selection of Papers regarding the Hill Tracts Itetween 
and Burmah and on the Upper Brahmaputra”, Bengal Seere- 
Press, 1973 ; Mr. G.T. Bayfield’s narrative. 


(3) Juiiruftl of the Royitl Anatic Sucieti/, 1837. 

(4) “An Account of Assam”, Benudhav Sharma; 1927; 
publishing Dr. Wade’s “Account of Assam” of 1800. 

(5) ‘‘A History of Assam”, E.A. Gait, T.C.S. ; published by 
the Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, Calcutta, 
1900. 

(6) Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Parr 
I, 1872 ; H. Blochmann, M.A., “Koch Bihar, Koch Haju and Assam 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE AHOM PEOPLE 


in the iGtli and ITtii centuries according to Ahharnaniah, the 
Pddishahnaniah and the Fathiyah I 'Ihriyah'\ 

(7) ‘‘Assuju Ujider the Alunns”, U.N. Gohain, B.A., Jorliat, 
Assam, 1912. 

(8) “Northeast Frontier of Bengal”, Alexander MacKemde; 
Calcutta Home Department Press 1SS4. 

In addition to tlie sources listed above, use was made of 
various journals of the Assam Research Society. Despite the fact 
that much research lias been done since the writing of Gait’s “His- 
tory of Assam”, it remains the standard work and contains one of 
the best accounts of tlie Aliom people, 

Panykok 1951 




The Foundation of Ayiithia. 


n\ H. H. H. riUNCH DAMRuXa. 


'I'hero is an fity t«> tlio nt’ Snjilianlani 

^ Svivaniapun ) near tin* ranp»* nf mountains whirli form tlm 
Injumlary Ixitween Mijanj^ Suphan ( Suvarnapmi ) ami Kam-liami- 
Imri. The river whicli ran n»*ar tli»* t*ity was eall«*«l tl »' Nam 
dioraklm Suphan ; but at tin* pr»*sent ilay it is ilri«*il up in pla**i*H 
ami is shallow ami is c«)nse<]uently not navi^ahh*. 


'IMie eity is ealletl by the people Miiaiio Thao V Thon^ ( the 
oity of Kiin^ U Thun;' ) ami th»*re is a trailition that Thao U Thoiu^ 
reigned ov(*r this city until an epi<lemic broke mit ajnl the ['-'oph* 

• lie»l in gr«‘at numbers. He then abandoned the city and turning 
to tin* East looked out bjr another place to iblish the c.ipit.d; 
but the ejddLMuic clid md abate. He then crossed the Snphau 
( 'I'jichin ) river to escape* tin* ravagi'S of tin* opidi'inic. and even .if. 
the present time near tin* Suphan river there is a pl.ice called ** T'lnt 
Thau U 'Phong ” i. e. the crossing of King 1 ’ Thong. 

On a journey whiidi led me up to .Mining Thao IJ Thong in 
IDOT I found it to be an old walled city, with several ponds dug 
near it. and it gave me the same impression as tin* ohl ciry of 
Sidvhothai. In the citv itself were numer*nis remains -if bric.k 
moulds which clearly showed, that they were tin.* remains «»f old 
t»*mples, and theri? were also .>,01110 temples which showed the form 
of a Chevli. I also found several old statui*s of ih«.* Uinld.ha, mid 
images of Hindu Gods the workmanship of which wa.s similar !•> 
those found in Phra Pr.ithom t'hedi. From eni[uirii.*s nnnh* of the 
|K‘o[»le. 1 also was able t*i obtain s*tme old coins which were dug up 
some years before and which sliowed the emblem of a conch-^bell 
in the same way as the coins f <uinl in Phra Tln'm. 'Pliis w.uiM h’.iT 
to the conclusion, that the town woid*! be »*onlemporary with tlej 
old city cif Phra Pratlmm t ‘he*li, and much e irlh*r tU.in the prl‘.^••nC. 
town Ilf Snphanburi. Hut some of the »*bedis app'*ar to be oi mo»»i 
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Thong or Chao of ) U Thong, in the same wa}* a.-* a jmtx.ii is ialh*»l 
the Phra Cha<> (of) Krung Sri Ajuthia, or Cha<> (of) Cliionginai 
mithout refer€*noe to hia i)ers(»nal name; he ia simply railed the ( hief 
of Miiang U Thong. 

Attention may be further called to the fact, that IJ Thong is 
eituate<l in the middle of two towns, that to the west l>eing calle<l 
Kanchanupiiri and that to the east Suvarnapuri; the translation of 
these names is Gold City. In old records we only liave the name (*f 
tNucarnahliumi, ( the origin of gold }, and we uiay therefore presume 
that Suphanburi and Kanchanabiiri were established in later time.' 
because Suvarnubhumi had to be abandoned. 

The qiic.-dioii therefore :\ris;\;, aro pi’i .;uuic 'I’luio C 

Thonur was also the founder of Avuthia. We Iiave to take into con- 
Buleration, that when I’liraChao U Thong abandoned Suvarnabhfimi. 
on account of an epidemic, he went straight to the east toward.s .Ayu- 
thia, which is only at a distance of three days, and he wcaild not en- 
c<*imter any of the difficulties which he would have dom*, if he had 
come with his people from Miiang Thephaiiaklum ( Devaiiagara ) . 

We know from history that Ayuthia was an old city, wliirli 
existed before the advent of Phra Chao U Thong; lie. liowevei’ 
estahlished the capital there, and assumed tin* name of Somdetch 
Phra Uamadliip/iti. From this fact we may assnnn* tliat before he 
came to Aynthia, he must have had anotlnn' title, and been known r..' 
Phra Child U Thong hcciiuse he was then fCing of IJ Thong. 

It is recorded in historv. tlnit in tlie reign of Phra (’hu(> P 

"rhoiig the States from Niikon Sawan to the north were depeudmit 

Statt's. If Fhra ( 'hau U Thong came from Thephauakoii, which i^ 

near to Miiang Kiinipheng Pliet and Miiang Phii’hit ;iml north of 

Nakoii Sawan, which are (*nly at a distanci* of one or two ihiys eacli. 

liow ciin we iissume tliat all thes(‘ places were depoiident StatesV Ht.>w 

can wf assume that tollowinl hy a hirgo iiunjb(*r [>eo[ile and ptissing 

through these States, he shcmld not havi' found anv iiicou veiiieiice ? 

% 

Suppo.>,e. however, that Thao V Thong came from Miiang Suphan. 
thi-> wouM be more in accordance witli iictinility tban to a>.Miim* .an 
immignition from the North. It may Lm‘ assumed that wlien Cliao 
U llumg estciblislu'd his capital at Ayuthiii, he CouM not renu»ve all 
the [>eople troni his old residence, and Khun Hluang Phaguua, the 
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elder brother of the Queen Consort, remained in his old residence, 
where, in liaviii" to look after his own interest, he was ttppointe<I 
Phra Parainaraja to administer the old city. 

Miiaiig Suvarnapuri may have been establishetl at the same 
time as Ayuthia. Phra Ilaineauen the King’s son was made Governor 
of Lopburi, in the north, which is near to the dependent States, t<> 
look after them. All this seems to speak for the statement that Phra 
< 'hao U Thong came from Suvarnabhfimi and not from Devanagara. 

I have only one more word to add. If tlie tlieory which I 
liave put forward with regard to the. estiiblishment of Ayuthia 
a capital is correct, it does not in any way militate against the well 
established fact that the Thai race came from the \orth. 

The ance.stors of Phra Chao U Thong had certainly once 
established their capital at the city of Tritung or Pep, a little 
below Kampheng Pliet on the western bank of tlie river, and 
perhaps they established another city knowji as Devanagara. the 
|K)sition of which is said to be a little lower down on the ‘eastern 
hank. But iijst»nid of immigrating direct to Ayuthia, there are 
reasons, as 1 have e.v'plained, (o assume tliat they h ive come down 
to .Suphau or even more south and remained there for geiieration.s 
iHifore tlie capital was establislied at Ayuthia. 
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Some Notes upon the Development of the 
Commerce of Siam. 


When we licgin to consiiler the early trade of Siam we have 
to remember that away l>a(*k lieyoad the time when actual evidence 
starts there lies a perirxi of which wu shall never know the history, 
and of which we can only venture to imagine something of the 
traffics and discoveries wliich were made. 

We may imagine, not entirely svithout justification, that in 
that prehistoric time some degree of eivilisjition existed in this area: 
and we may add to that a further conjecture that foreign trade was 
carried on of a volume proportioned to the degree of civilisation, for 
it is one of the curious things about life that the more thoroughly a 
people engages itself in money-making — an engagement which, 
generally speaking, arouses almost the worst instincts of human 
nature — the more that people is progressing in the scale of civili- 
sittion. 

We have very early evidence that there were trading rela- 
tionships between neighlaiuring lands; and we know that such inter- 
course must have brought ships along the coasts of Siam. The 
evidence of the earliest trade between India and China is, of course 
uncertain. Kennedy, quoted by Sir William Hunter in his Hiatory 
of Brit uh riulio, “ finds no positive evidence of an Indian Hca-hornr 
trade with Western A.sia before 700 B. C." Hunter .says; "The dawn 
“of history di.scloses the Syrian trade-routes in the hands of Semitic 
"race.s. The Chaldean or Babylonian merchants who brought up 
“ the Indian cargoes oji the Persian Clnlf, the half-nomad tribes who 
“ led the caravan from oasis to oasis around the margin of the central 
“desert to Tyre or to the Nile, the Plui'iiiciau mariners who distri- 
“ hute<l the precious freights to the ^lediterranean cities, were all of 
“ the Semitic type of mankind. The civilisation of ancient Egypt 
“ created the fir.st great demand for the embalming .spices, dyes, and 
“ fine products of the Ea.st. But as early us the fall of Troy (1184 ? 
“B.C.), if we may etill connect a date with the /Eolic .saga, Pha*- 
“ nician seamen had convoyed them northwards to Asia ^Minor and 
“ the /Egean Sea." 
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Tliis (.nrly is a fasniimtin^c subject, hut. if. ron- 

‘■•u-ns us only (or 1 1, is .va.son - (l.aL there are ground.s for .supposing 
(ha(. cou.-urivnlly witli tho Indian trade with the West there was 
(diiiiese trade with Inilia. The ('hijie.se Jnuk or to-day is verv little 
••.•moved in appearania- from the type of ve.s.s.rl which sailed from the 
ports o| I'ho-nieia. 'I’he Pluenieians probably jm.shed their trade 
••IS far ;is Malaya. Hunter says that the ancient Tao eoina-m or 
•• Ivnile cash " of ( •hiua has been .ascribed to the .sea traders from the 
fii'lian ( ti’ean win/, beloie (>/0 15. C.. marlcird their bron/.e knives 
with di.siinelive symbol.s so as to e.mvurt them into a returnabh? 
etirrenev. 


Hunter .liso relers to an aeeonnt. written about r).‘)0-o47 A.iK, 
• »f the trade with Mal:d)ar and the Kastern Archipelago, .and the 
meeting of the sra tratiie of Kgyi»t and China in Ceylon. 

Xow it is claimed for .Siam that her dominion extended as 
far Jis .lohore. We may therefore assume that on the outward 
\oyage in the .\. K. uioiusoon the junks from China touehefl land 
with whieii the name (»f .Siam has been connected. Furthermore, if 
the junks did not take the course outside Sumatra, and I think it 
very likely tb.it they did not, they would, in beating up the Straits 
of .Mahici'.a, keep as far away a.s po.ssiblc from the lee shore of 
.Sumatra ; and in all jirobability would jmt into a creek on the coast 
tif the peninsula to water and take in fresh provisions before setting 
out on the long run to C.’eylon. .Such a creek might well have been 
on the coast of Kedah or on the island of Penang, whence they 
would havi‘ a favourable point to .set their course .so as to clear both 
Acheen Head and the Xicobar.s. I think it is highly probable that 
if there were any marketable commodities to be found along that 
coast, and anyone, there prepared to do business, the Chine.se, even of 
t hose days, would have been the last people to neglect the opportu- 
nit\-. Hyc wood (sappan) and iueen.se (gum-bouxoiu), may well h.ave 
been loaded there. We have evidence of .such trade later on on that 
coast. 

But apart from this iDossible early connection with an all-sea 
trade route there were in existence land rentes along Avhich ti-affie 
botwocu China and India may- well have passed at a very early 
period. Th(* shortest of these routes Avas that betAveen' Cbumporu 
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Iv'T ii''!" t.'f Inuio 

fr:!‘2 It t'w.ui'f that iho Ktitji'-fi*:- 


vritii Ciiina c-'titinne mitrl in 
(••iintnanJcii the ini^iortitti'in of 


t!0{t,(Ki(J jiteu!'' <it ric'* irnm Stain. Furtli'.'f eai'^'es M'cre ."eiit, niicl 
in tin- refi,'n uf th<- ICtnp-Tur Yiui’^ Citing'’ ninety-si.x I'liino.'^e 

pcrmis''ii>n nut tu n-ttirn to ( 'iiinn from Smm. From this 
I am (iisp-j>.od to think tiiat the early Siamese trading shijis were 
navi<yate<i hr C'ltinese. \Ve lane recortis in t?ie .s'erenteeiith ceuttua' 
to .suii[>ort tiiis view, and the Dutch treaty of l(iU4 contained a 
<d.at:se In' which the Kin^ iiudfrUt^jk not to employ Chinese sailors in 
liis sJiips .sailintr to Japan. 

In I "0.7 Shim a.sked that the restrictions upon the export of 
copper from China mi,i,dit he rela.xed. The ref[ae.st was not ^ninfcetl. 
Bv tliis time the rice trade between China and Siam was well estah- 
Ihsiied, and in 1751 Chinese hrino’in^'- U ]j more than 2000 j^ieuls of 
rice were rewarded with a mandarin button. If this rule had 
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roinaiiicd in ’force some of our local Chinese friends would be niore 
{gloriously arrayed than the attendants at picture palaces. 

In 3 744 Chinese were permitted to build ships in >Siaiii and 
to sail them to China for registration. 

While this traffic was growing into a settled condition of 
commercial intercour.se, trade was being opened uj) in other direc- 
tions. 

The fir.st actual mention of a trading vessel in the China 
trade takes us back to 1403. There is a gap of nearly two centuries 
before a connection with Japan can be established. According t(j 

Satow, "The earliest extant record belongs to the year 100(5, 

“ when a letter was addressed by the Shogun lyeyasu to the King 
“ of Siam containing a rc(|uest that some muskets, and incense known 
“ to us as ‘ eagle-wood,’ might be furnished to him. But there is laj 
“doubt that commercial intercourse had taken place even befoi'cthis, 
“ for the original passports granted to Japanese junks trading to 
“ Siam, or rather to the Malay states of Ligor and Patani, then, as 
“ now, forming a part of the vSiamese Kingdom, are still in exi.stence, 
“ dated as far back as 1592.” 

In 1599 and again in 1602 a junk belonging to Patani visited 
Japan, having an envoy on board. There is proof that in 1604 a 
Japanese merchant was resident in Siam, and that junks passed back 
and fore on his business, and between 1609 and J615 there arc 
records of ships’ jiassports having been issued to various Euro^jeans 
for trade with Siam. One, dated 1614, was Issued to the famous 
Will Adams, the first Englishman to settle in Japan. 

Satow gives a long account of the early seventeenth century 
trouble with the Japanese merchants and settlers in Ayuthia. In 
this it is mentioned that in 1633 there was a Ja 2 )anese fleet of over 
300 vessels at Ayuthia. 

It is clear that the Japanese connection with Siam’s commerce 
must have been very jjowerful ; and concurrently with this traffic of 
Japanese ships there was considerable trade between the two count- 
ries which was in the hands of the Engli.sh and Dutch, who were 
well established in Ja^jan by this time, and comi)eting with the 
Japanese for the Siam trade. 
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Iii 10‘dG Japan was closed to foreign intercourse, but an ex- 
ception was nmde^ in favour of the Gliincse, and the Dutch and 
Eng'lisli were pennitted to trade witJi Nakasaki under very restricted 
conditions. The trade with Siam collapsed, as far as its former par- 
ticipa.nts were concerned. It passed into the hands of the Cliinese. 


The principal commodities exchanged ajjpear to have been, 
from Siam ; — ivory, sappan wood, gunpowder, camphor, European 
cloth, gurn, deer skin.s, liide.s, and ray skins; and from Japan .• — 
horses, cotton cloth, lactiuei' woilr, tea, porcelain, and copper. 

The pioneer seamen of China and Japan were almost as great 
figures, in their way, as Marco Polo — who returned from China by 
way of Malacca in 1295— -a, s Columbu.s, da Gama, d’Albmjuerquc, 
Davi.s, and Drake. I ,say “ in their ^vay ” because I think it unlikely 
that cither the Chinese or the Japanese were prompted by a desire 
for adventure or discovery to embark on the stormy and unknown 
sea.s. Their voyages Avere probably merely the natural result of 
venturing time by time a little further along the coasts of the China 
Sea, in search of trade. They do not seem to me to have shown 
anything like the courage of, for instance, Jlartholomeu Dias, udio 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope — the Cape of Torments, as he 
called it — in 148 G with two .ships of 50 tons, and iiiit back only 
because his men rebelled. 

But these Eastern navigators 2 >Iayed their jairt in tlie deve- 
lopment of Siam’s trade, and while they were doing so certain daring 
Western adventurers were ojiening up the connection between 
Europe and this part of the world. 

The success of the efforts to reacli the East by sailing round 
the Cajic of Good Hope may be attributed to a great extent to tlie 
Papal Bulls of 1493, 1506, and 1514, by which the Pope very kindly 
portioned out the unknown world between the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese. A.s the Spaniards claimed the western half of the 
Atlantic the Portuguese were forced to the East. In 1497 Vasco da 
Gama left the Tagus, a week or two after John Cabot, sailing from 


Biistol, on his way as he thought to India, liad discovered Nortli 
America; and in 1498 da Gama had .sailed acro.ss the SouDiern 
Indian Ocean and reached Calicut. Othor.s followed, and .soon the 
Portugue.se had established themselves — tlie first European j^i^wers 
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in tlie "EaRt. In 1 508, witli tho nhject. nf cnttinw off tho Moliamnie- 
(lan t,ra(3o Ootween Malacca and Mic. Egyptian ports, do, Scqncira Svas 
sent 0) Malacca ; and in 1511 d’AllnKpierfpK' ca])tni'c.d and rortiflcd 
t.hc 1.0Avn. 

From these days onwards until the nineteenth c.entniy tlio 
history of the Far Eastern ‘trade is often a history of war also; and 
in the beginning it is a history of religious aggression as well. One 
■wonders how far the militant missionaiy spirit of the West has been 
r('..sponsible for the existing hatreds. One wonders how far this 
country would have remained tolerant had the Western religious 
activities of the seventeenth century been successful. As human 
love is often but thinly divided from hatred, so it seems that the 
Christian religion, based on a gospel of love, has been singularly 
effective in arousing the Avorst passions of mankind. 

The Portuguese were received peacefully in India. They 
found religious toleration; they were not long in e.stablishing a 
reputation* for licentiousness and cruelty which has rarely been 
(Kpialled. The expedition of 1500 under Cabral carried, besides a 
powerful armament, eight Franci.scan friars, eight chaplains, and a 
chaplain major. The first act of this militant mission was to seize 
an Arab ship outside Calicut and another vessel in the harbour. 
This very successfully paved the way to a commercial and religious 
activity carried on at the point of the SAvord. TaA'ernier gives an 
interesting picture of the active side of religious life as it had dcA^e- 
loped in Goa in the seA'enteenth century. 

But to return to the subject of this paper; Anderson records 
that Tri.stan d’Acunha Ausited Tena.s,serim in 1516, and that in 1511 
Fernandez Avas sent from Malacca by sea to Ayuthia, returning oA’^er- 
land to Tenasserim. He also mentions “ Antonio de Miranda de 
“ Azevedo, the second cnA’oy sent by d’ Albuquerque to Ayuthia, had 
“as his companion Manuel Frageso, AAdio Avent to report to d’Albu- 
“ querque on all matters, ‘ merchandise, dresses, and customs of the 
“ land, and of the latitude of the harbours.’ They proceeded by sea 
“ in the fir.st instance to Taranque, and thence by land Avith horses 
“ and draught-oxen to the city of Siao, and on their return they re- 
" ported that the peninsula Avas very narroAV on that side Avhere the 
“ Chinese make their naAugation, and that from thence it was only 
“ ten days’ journey to the coast of Tenasserim, Trang, and TaA^oy.” 
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It iR ostablishefl t]\at at this time tlicro was trade between 
Tenasseriin, Ayuthia, and the Malacca Straits in ben^.oi)! and lac. 
I be. ri'cords of traffic, througb IV.nasserim, between Siam and tlie 
West, extending as far as Bengal and Cape Cnardafni, are faii-ly 
fnll ; and it is certain that the Portuguese were not long in making 
use of tbi'ii* establislunent at Malacca to take their share in the 
i.rade. 

In 151() Cool ho was sent as an envoy to Ayuthia, and in the 
next year the. Portuguese opened up trade with Patani. Anderson 
mentions that in 1588 there were three hundred Portuguese in the port. 

Between 15G8 and 1581 Caesar Frederick, of Venice, 
made a voyage to the East. He records that “there goeth another 
“ ship for the said Captainc of Malacca to Sion, to lade verzino” 
(Brazil wood). He also records the capture of the city of Sion bj' 
the king of Pegu in the year 1567. In the same account lie men- 
tions passing by sea near to the city of “ Tenasari “ This city of 
“ right bclongcth to the kingdom of Sion, which is situate on a grea(. 

“ rivers side, which cometh out of the kingdom of Sion ; and where 
“ this river runnetli into tlic sea there is a village called Mergim, in 
“ whose iiarbour every yeere there lade some ships with Verzina, 

“ Nypa, and Benjamin, a few cloves, nutmegs and maces which come 
“ from the coast of Sion, but the greatest merchandise there is Ver- 
“ zin and Nypa, which is an excellent wine, which is made from the 
“ floure of a tree called Nyper. Whose liquour they distill, and so 
“ make an excellent drinke elearc as chrisball, good to the mouth, 

“ and better to the stomake,”* He goes on to speak of the medicinal 
virtues of this excellent wine in glowing terzns and with a wealth 
of detail which, although interesting, make the passage somewhat 
unsuitable for inclusion in this pa.per. 

Following upon the Portuguese came the Dutch, who, as 
Mr. Blankwaardt surmises in his excellent article in I’Eveil Econo- 
nilquc, (November 1921), had probably visited Siam either on their 
own account or in the service of the Portuguese towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, Mr. Blankwaardt records that in 1601 van 
Neck made a contract with the queen of Patani concerning commerce 


*Hakluyt*s Voyages. 
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in p!'])p<^r aji'l tlu' I'-vtAlili^ihinr-nt of n fnclory. Tn 100.*^ vnn <lr‘r T^or'k 
rui<l van Wanrwvvk hail Ayuthia. As a ri'snit of Ihc. laticp 

visit ihf Kinir <»f Siam dn-iihal to s'-iiil an omhasfiv lo 1 lollatnl : 
and in KiOT a parly of f<tnr ‘ mandarins’* and minor oflirials s;ulvd 
for Holland ■ — tin* first Siann-sc t*» visit ICnropv, 

In HilO tin* Dulfh had a stalion in Avnthia, which was 
mlaryi’d in lsil‘2. atnl ojaand in HiHl hy r.rnnwcr. (hitch cstahlish- 
nnaiis wm-i* aK i s.-t np at .Innk I'cylun, Liyor, and Sin.i;oni, 
principally fm- the trade in tin — the Aynfhia c.stjddishnn'iit dcaliny 
mainly in hld«-> and sapipan w.i id for the .laj'ancsc trade. 

rill' ICn^Hsh had iHt-onn' acipiainlcfl with Siam hefore the 
clo'.e of the si\t'.-ent)i I'en'.my. In Mastor Will lairret records 

( hat “ r* d/nimun Mandalalo ro-m-v from Sian. ’ * I (aki* (his (o he 
Ihar/.nin. 

Ah iiit l.'ifl? dohn Ikivis. wince name j*; for all I ime connccjcd 
with tin; An-lie, visjte 1 llie e;e-t<a'n coast of the penin.snln. (In HU)*) 
he was killed in Patani Hay in a liyht with .lajiain-se pirates). An- 
tlers ni mentions that • Hv tin' end t)f tht* sivteenth century Siatn 
“(Avnthia) and 'I'ena'serim iiad In'cume known in Knoland turner- 
••chants e,. II. •rally, as we lind them mentioned in Ftailkt* (Irovil’.s 
•' rejmrt on the memori d stiljmii'ed ti» t^lnecn h31ir.ahef h, in HIOO, 
*• sfat iny the re.'isoiis why h'nylish merch.ants miyht trade with the 
“ Hast, liiilies, especially to smdi rich kingdoms ns were not siihjeet 
•' (o tin* kiny «»f Spain ami Portugal. " 

At this period Patani was a ilonrishiny pat. It was "re.sort- 
“ ed to hy shij)s from .Smat, (Joa, and the Coromanile! (’oast, and hy 
'• junk.s from China ami dapan."* 'J’he Hnylish eslidilished them- 
■selve.s (hell! in HIl2. In tin* sunn* year they Iiad set foot and housed 
thc!mselves in Ayuthia. Ujinn arrival at the h.ar ••the native .Shah- 
“ liaudar of tin; port went down prtihahly to recfdve Kiny dames' 
“Ictler, hut mainly with an eye to a personal jircsent.”* 'i'hc .Shah- 
liamlar was (In.* (histoms or ]»ort olliccr ; hut (hat is a loiiy t ime ayo I 
From Ayul hia I wo Fuyli.sliniou went to (dhicnyinai, to trade and to 
rej)ort upon the trading prospects. 


Andorson. 


Thn esf.ah]iR]irnent of both English and Dutch in Siam natn- 
lally Iftd to their intrusion upon the Japanese trade, Anderson 
mentions that in 1(117 the SWr Adreniure, -vvliieh was piloted by Will 
Adams, left Ayuthia for Japan M'ith a cargo of .0,000 .shins. It was 
a di.sastrous voyage : thirty-four of tlie crew died at sea, and upon 
the arrival of the ship in Japanese waters there were only twelve 
men on board able to work. 

Ah'siting Patani no^y, one is hardly able to realise that, away 
back in the early seventeenth century, there were between four and 
five hundred Europeans living there. There is a record of ten Eng- 
li.shmen holding a sort of board meeting in the year 1615 — tenNai 
Hong in fact — and the inference one draws is that tlie English 
colony must have been of considerable ske. 

It seems that the Europeans must have o%'erestimated the 
volume of trade which was possible in Siam (the .same fault has not 
been unknown in later days, I believe); and before long affairs 
began to go badh' with the factorie.s. It must be remembered that 
the western energy was not being applied to increasing production. 
The traders Avere solelj* engaged in buying and selling. Moreover, 
their activities in this re.spect were limited. As in other eastern 
courts the Kino: of Siam was the chief merchant of the countin': and 
commodities bought and sold passed through his hands : and, wor.se 
still from the point of view of trade, through the hands of his min- 
isters and officials. 

The temptation to intrigue, one nation against another, must 
therefore have been irresistible. There is no reason to belie A'e that 
the early European traders bore the high>character of their present- 
day .successors ; and there is no doubt that Ayuthia must have been 
a hot-bed of intrigue; with Engli.sh, Dutch, Portuguese, Japanese, 
Indian, and Chinese all scheming again.st each other, and the Siamese 
officials sitting demurely looking on, and making a very reasonable 
profit out of the trouble. A dictaphone record of .succe.s.sive conver- 
.sations between the “ Barcalon ” and the merchanfsS Avould be Avorth 
listening to. 

But it is to these rough mariner-merchants, these quarrelsome 
and often drunken pioneers, that Siam owe.s, primarily, the commerce 
which enables her to-day to stand Srmly on her own feet among the 
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iiatious of the world. Throughout all the troublous years of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the kingdoms of India, 
Sumatra, and Java were falling before the advancing tide of western 
aggression there is hardly a suspicion that the conquest of Siam was 
ever seriously contemplated. Doubtless to the practical minds of the 
English and Dutch, bent on trade and trade only, the possible profit 
was not sufficiently temjjtihg. And, on the whole, considering what 
trading conditions were in the East, the treatment the traders re- 
ceived was reasonably good. 

The quarrels among the merchants readied their height 
when, in 1618, the English Council at Bantam decided to make war 
upon the Dutch for the satisfaction of their losses. ^J’lie English 
cajitured on the 5th December the BloAilc Lion “ a richly laden shiji, 

“with .rice, pepper and ot)ier commodities from Patani In 

“ April 1619, John Jourdain, president of the English factories, re- 
“ turned from the coast of Coromandel, with the tAVo shijis the 
“ami tlio Stiiivpwn to ‘new establish, both with men and means, the 
“almost decayed factories’ of Jambi, Patani, Siam, and Succadana.... 

“ They arrived at Patani in June 1619, to find the faetory 

“ disori^anised bv ‘the base anti idle carriage’ of Edward Gillman... 

“ Adam Denton went to the factory with the goods they had 

“ brought, and resided there while the ship lay at anchor in the 
“ harbour. John Jourdain’s movements had, however, been carefully 
“ observed by the Dutch, who no sooner knew he was at Patani, with 
“only two ships, than they sent Henrick Johnson in pursuit of him 
“ with three Avcll-appointed men-of-Avar, manned by 800 men. On 
“the 17th July, 1619, this strong naval division sailed into the har- 
“ hour of Patani', and, taking up its position, at once attacked the 
“ two English vessels. The surprise, hoAvever, had not been so 
“ .sudden but that the English president miglit have set .sail and 
“ engaged them at sea, Avhere his chances of success might have been 
“ greater ; but he disdained to appear to have run before his encm3q 
“ as his doing so might have damaged, in the ojiinion of the natives, 

“ the reputation his nation had e.stablished for courage. lie deter- 
“ mined, therefore, to fight them in full vieAV of the town, and ac- 
“ cordingly never moved from his anchor while they bore doAvn on 
“ him — conduct Avhich one of Jourdain’s contemporaries said deser- 
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“ VG(1 ^favourable censure’, a verdict which every admirer of courage 
“will accept. After a ‘five glasses fight’, ‘their noble j^resident’ 
“ says Marinaduke Steventon, who fought on board the Hound, ‘ was 
“ slain in parley ’ with the Dutch commander, ‘ receiving his death 
“ wound, with a musket, under the heart’.” 

The survivors of this fight were taken prisoner by the Dutch. 
Their treatment was not all that it might have been, even in a 
brutal age. It is described fully by Anderson, who also say.s that 
the Queen of Patani undertook the protection of the English and 
their houses — at a price. Generally sijeakingj cveiything liad a 
price, in those far-ofif day.s. 

The trade appears to have sliown no signs of improvement; 
for both the English and Dutch closed their factories in Ayuthia 
about the year 1623. But the Dutch were back again before 162b. 
I have obtained .some figures of the rates of duty at this period, 
from Tko History of Htc Second Re iyn, by H.li.H. Piince Damrong, 
There were five methods of securing a revenue from the trade, viz., 

(1) Fees on passes — permissions to enter for trading. (Ka 
berk long or ka pak rlia). 

(2) Import duties. 

(3) Export duties. 

(4) Profit from the sale of Government commodities. 

(5) Pre-emption of import cargoes. 

It does not appear, nor is it likely, that tlie trade had dimi- 
nished. No doubt it had grown to some extent ; but the Chinese 
had secured a firm hold on the eastern traffic, a hold which was 
strengthened after 1636, when Japan was closed to foreigners; and 
the trade of Mergui and Tena.sscrim was probably carried largely 
first by Indian craft and later by Company’s ships from Masulipatam 
and Madras. The Company’s factory at Madras was established in 

1639. 

About 1660 trade seems to have improved, and the 
English factory in Ayuthia was re-settled in 1662. A 
letter to Surat describes the goods vendible in tlie Siam 


^Anderson. 



iiiai-kct. They are — clotlis of various kinds, calicoes, chiiitxos, loong- 
lices, and long-cloths. A letter from the authorities at Fort St. 
George, quoted hy Anderson, descihes the trade in 1G63 ; — “ Tlie 
“ Moors supply Siam with goods, which they send r,].Uj 'rennassa?-re, 
“ but they carry them 40, dayes by land, an'd ])ay scverall enstomes, 
“ and are at about 50pto. and charges more than ye goods yt goe by 
“ shipping, soe yt if wee used yt Trade, wee shall (juickly beate ym 
“ out. The Dutch, it is true -lade many shipps from thence, but ye 
‘‘ most of them carry provisions for Malacca and Batavia, the rest are 
“ imployed wtl> Tynn, Elephants Teeth, Lead, and Sappan Wood, 
“there is alsoe broiight unto the place by shipping all sorts of Soutb- 
“ Sea como, silk. Gold, and pcs. of L, vSugi , Dopj). Tuttanague, Am- 

“ber-Greece, Muske, Agula, Beniamen &c when Mi-. BJand- 

“ w’ell was theire, there was 15 say 11 of Dutch shipps, besides their 
“ Japan iiecte. ” 

At this time the Dutch v^ere more less at war with Siam, 
although it does not appear that their factory was closed ; but in 
1 G64 they concluded a treaty by which the King undertook not t<» 
employ any Chinese in his ships going to Japan, and by which, also 
the Dutch .secured a monopoly of the trade in hides, and the King 
contracted to supply them with 10,000 piculs of sappan wood annua- 
lly. In this treaty the Dutch attempted to secure fi-eedom for their 
trade, and from the directness of the language used it is plain that 
the matter ^vas considered to be one of great importance. 
“ The j tonourable Comp-any shall be free to negotiate, deal, and 
“ correspond with all persons no matter what rank they occujiy 
“ whenever the Honourable Company may choose to do so, without, 
“as has happened before, being interfered with either direct[y 
“ or indirectly by anybody whosoever he may be.” There is nothing 
of the language of secret diplomacy about that, 

I’he treaty also furnishes the first reference to extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in Siam. The clause runs ; — “Should (God forbid) any 
“ of the Company’s residetits commit a grave crime in Siam, neither 
“the King nor the Siamese courts shall judge him, but he shall be 
“ delivered to the chief of the Honourable Company, in order to be 
•• punished according to Dutch law : and in case the said chief him- 
“ self commit a capital crime. His Majesty shall have power to place 
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De Choisy inentionf? the war with Golconda, and states 
that Siam liad captured a vessel of Golconda, and that 
six Siamese vessels liad been fitted out and armed, tlirec command- 
ed by Frenchmen, and three by Englishmen, 

This embassy was the beginning of the downfall of Phaulkon. 
I have said that there is hardly a suspicion that the conquest of Siam 
was ever seriously contemplated. I made that statement in a quali- 
fied form because it is by no means certain what was in Phaulkon’s 
mind, or in the minds of Louis XIV and of Colbert, The opinions 
of the English and Dutch traders are scarcely reliable. After his 
change of religion Phaulkon ceased to be a friend of either of the 
great companies; and the English, although at one time they sug- 
gested that King Charles should confer a title of honour upon him 
(the decoration bribe was not unknown then), were particularly bitter 
because of Phaulkon’s former connection with their Compan3% What- 
ever were the motiv^es which pi-ompted the chief actors, there can be 
no doubt that the French mission of de Chaumont, followed by that 
of de la Loubere in 1687, opening up, apparently, the most glowing 
prospects, resulted in a disaster -which involved not only the French 
but the whole trading community and the development of the 
country. 

De la Loubere gives an indication of the commercial situation 
in his time. “ The richest of the foreigners, and above all the Moors 
“ have withdrawn elsewhere since the King has reserved to himself 
“ nearly all the foreign trade. His royal father did the same and 
“ perhaps it has been the policy of Siam to act thus from time to 
" time. Nevertheless it is certain that commerce has nearly always 
“ been free and that it has often flourished in Siam, Fernand Mandez 
“ Pinto says that in his time there came every year more than a 
“ thousand foreign vessels ; new there are only two or three Dutch 
“ barques.” He goes on to comment upon the heavy taxation of the 
people, on the corvee, and on the lack of circulation of the money 
collected as revenue, stating that much of it never returns to the 
people, but remains in the royal hands. 

One result of this state of affairs was that the Indian mer- 
chants withdrew to Tenasserim and Mergui, where they had a free 
field for their trading operations, But Phaulkon resolved to have a 
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!; f!,.y7Cm--i,vI for Ifo ni-pnintoil, ns Shol,. 

lunuar nt ."NIci liit**, n Coiiipaiiv's sei'vanC In 

n.J.ln ion i. 7 in:; ('nvn,ms and ]>orf. ofilci-r was fonnnomal 

ai^.-nt loT Kijig:. Ti wonlrl ap].c;-ir ihat it was not nanarlcablc in 
t. i.M «ia \ s ».])a. a Knr<>j>can ( Jist-oms otuchil sJioiiic? ho c.vpooted to 
know sonioihini: of ooiimieivial atiairs. But tliai is a loinr timo a«ni 
Bi-na'c t]n< Imii iiapponc-d oonnnoroc liad bt*en <;rowin:; 
’iin.'cnli iij Aynibia. i b<‘ I'^n<^}ish factory iiad a lari^c sum of money 
owinir tiicm, and liad ])fiition«'d. witlionl jvsulfc, for assi.statK-e in 
f'o)b-r; in" tin* mo)ity. A car"o oi Englisb woollen manufactures, 
woi-tb £10.000. arriwd in Id.SI : but its sile does not appear to haw 
b!-l]7?d tlie ('Vmpany : for they began to make plans for leaving. 


Tlie Com]7any‘s oiticers were unreliable — one of them ex- 
plained away the ab<ence of 500 chests of Japan copper hy sa 3 'ing 
(hat thev had been di\sti-o\-e<] bv wliite ants — and the King's othcens 
\V(We •'ibstniriive. ^ferehant.s were given no consideration : indeed 
tiny were imprisoned and jn'lloried ; and things were plainlv in a 
.<iaie of grave disorder. It is obvious that the primitive ideas of the 
o.iurt upon c.nnmerce overe unsuited to the conditions of the trade; 
an.d (7ne can -«ee in all tins welter of confusion, so prejudicial both to 
tht* interests of the count rv and of the traders, how unavoidable was 
tile deveiopment of the s;ifeguards whieli treaties and Jaws provide. 

Both sides insisted upon the preservation of the monopoly' 
svstem. As we liave seen, the Dutch had sectired a mouopolv of the 
iiide trade, TJie\' held also the priodlege of being the sole tin Inyers 
in Ligor, a pririlego continued to them in 166S, in the ratiheation of 
their treaty of 1004. In 1675 the English were given a monopoly 
in tin in Chai\*a. Chumporn, Tattang. and Porapin. Anderson thinks 
that Taltau" is a small island in Chaya Ba^o and Poinpin, or Phnn- 
pbin, is situiited on another island in the Bay. He is, I think, 
wrong. Tattang is Thalang, or Pnket: and Pompin i.s Pang Kga, on 
the mainland north-east of Puket The concession was ohrionsly 
intended to give the English the control of the tin at both ends of 
the overland routes. 

White at ifergui seems to have given most of his attention 
to naval operations against Golconda, He was soon in trouble, and 
was recalled to Aynthia, wliere be was treated very coldly b^' 
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riianlknn. While he was t.liere i.lio Maoeassar vehcllion broke ont, 
in whie.h t,\v<i English caplains and fonr Frenchn\<‘n were killed. 
White, returned to Mergni, and the Golconda Avar was prosecuted until 
i,he relations between tlu* English Company and the Sianjcse became 
so strained that at last tin* Company detei'inined to seij^e Mergui. 
A ship was sent thither, lligh-handed action Avas taken by the 
Kn<flish, Avhie.h aroused the airn'er of tlu; Siamese: and on tlie 14th 
.Inly KiST the people ot Mei-gui hrokti bounds, and a massacre of the 
English (msued — White having Ihe good I’ortune to make his escape. 

D(^ la TjOubei’(' arriA'eil in 10S7 'vith a large .suite oi ofl'icers 
and prie.sts, and 1400 French soldiers commanded by Ceneral des 
Farges. The folloAving year Phaulkon Avas dead, the French Avere 
driven out, and a new King was on the throne. 'Phe Dutch akme 
seaan to hav'c conn* untroubh'd thriiugh tho.se. ti'oublous times. 

Both English and French .seem to liavc made eftbrts to ri'sume 
commercial relationships Avith Siam, but apparently Avithout any 
direct results upon trade. Indeed the president at ]\Iadras proposed 
a private sub.scription Avar against Siam. That president’s name is 
knoAvn all OA’cr the world to-day. He Avas Elihu Yale, after Avhom 
Yale UniA'ersity Avas named.* 

'Prading conditions Avere not good. Pii*acy Avas only too com- 
mon in the Indian seas ; and it Avas at this time that the renoAvired 
Captain Kidd, sent- out to .SAippre.ss the evil-doers, found piracy so 
.attractive an occupation th.at he became the Avor.st pirate of them all. 

A AA'viter in 1078 gives a detailed account of the commerce of 
Siam at this time, an account Avhich is to be found as an appendix to 
Anderson’s Enfjlish- hifcrrtmrxc. From this statement avc find that 
the chief products of the countiy Avere : — Agilla or eaglcAvood, arec.a^ 
sappan, elephants, saltpeter, lead, tin, ivory ; “ all Avch. am 
engj-ossed by the King.” His IVlajesty seems to luiA’e been 
content Avith about tAvo-hundred por cent, profit upon his trading. 

The “more Auilgar commodities wherein all p’sons have liber- 
ty to tr.ade” Avere iron, rice, “jagarah” (palm-SAigar), timber, .salt, r.aAv 
hides, and “ cheroon ”. Andenson fails to identify chcroon. It is 
po.ssible that it may be Karaboon (camphor), f 

* Anderson. 

f Since this paper was read it has been suggested to me hy Mr. Greg that 
“cheroon** may be the Arabic “Karun** (horn). 



Tlio iiiiporls wore " Rnwe and wrouglit silko, Quick Silver, 
7'u(<‘nnguc. Ronicilaino, Wroughl. copper, and Iron Pans”, 

Mtieh of (lii.s import- {.rode was not for liome consumption Imt 
for wiio <‘lscwli(M'(*. Copp(!r, sijcller, and porcelain were, for instance, 
kartored for calico from Stirat and tlie Coromandel coast. 


'Die shipping consisted of one or iwo yearly ships to Japan, 
and (.anton, and somet imes to Amoy. A ICing’.s ship was sent- evciy 
year to Manila. Other H]nj)ping, excepting two or three vessels 
• iwned hy other mercliants, was in the hands of the Chinc.se. 

'J'lie Dti{<-h found their cliiof profit, at the end of the century, 
in fhenr tin and hide momjpolics, particular!}’’ the latter. 

7’lie information availahle concerning Siam’s commerce in the 
eight«M*n{h cent-ur}' is s(ran(y. Conditions were hy no means favour- 
able to trade, for during the greater part of the century the country 
was the hafthdield of invading and insurrectionary forces. The 
]x)Sses,sion of Mergui and 7'enassorim was lost; and Ayuthia was 
flestroynl. 'i’he city where once foreign traders gathered in their 
hundreds ceased for ever to he a commercial centre. The condition 
of the country may he imagined from the fact that it was neccssaiy 
to imix)rt rice to feed the people. 

7’hat some form of commercial enterprise still remained wc 
know from the Chine.se records already quoted; but, generally .speak- 
iuLT. the trade of the country must have lain dormant. 

With the establishment of peaceful condition.s, trade began to 
aw'ake again ; but the European portion of that trade w'as no longer 
controlled by the great companies of the past, nor Avas it — and this 
is much more important — hampered by their jealousies and intrigue.s. 
The trade which wms slowly but surely being built up w'as a fair 
trade, subject to the ordinary conditions of business competition. 
The day of monopolist companies had passed. They had served their 
purpose in a period wdicn private entoiyrise, far aw^ay from the big 
markets of the w^orld, w'as rfn impossibility ; and having fulfilled their 
mission. Time, in the pleasantly casual w'ay he has Avith his servants, 
dropped them gently into the stream. 

Royal trading continued until the reign of King Phra Nang 
Klao, Avho upon his accession announced his intention of not being a 
“King merchant”. I haA^e the particulars, taken from H.R.H. 
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Prince Daiiirong’s Hintury of the Second liehjn, of an interesting 
voyage made by a slii}), nndcr Govennnont instruction, in tlic year 
1818. Slie appears to have sailed from Trang, carrying elupliants 


and tin. 




Value 


Ticals 

Ticals 

of Cargo 

: — Elephants 

8862 

Cargo sold in India for 


Tin 

8430 

Elephants 7206 


Labour 

1958 

Tin 10851 


Total 

1 9250 

dotal 18057 


Less — Ka Tamnieni 2022 
Wages 1232 


8254 8254 


Net total 14808 
A loss of 4447 


19250 


But the tm.nsaetion did not stt^jj there. 'L’he instructions wore 
to bring back certain white cloth. The Indian merchant, however, 
was unable to furnish this cloth, and asked that the ship might 
return for it in the following year; but he supplied four kinds of 
white cloth of a total value of Ticals 4850. 

Washing and Ironing this cloth cost Ticals 457 (the dhoihe 
was doing well). The value of the cargo was, therefore, Ticals 4807. 
“Therefore,” says the letter from which I quote, “the Indian dealer 
still owes the ship Ticals 9956.” (I make the figure Tieals 9996, but 
the account is near enough to accuracy f(jr our purpose.) And Ph^-a 
Nakou is ordered to fit out the ship with elepliants and tin the next 
year, to take this debt in cloth. 

From a mere outsider’s point of view, it seems that it would 
have been cheaper to bring the ship back light, and cut the loss of 
the 4447 ticals made on the outward voyage; for it will be observed 
that the shortage referred to in the letter is not on the capital ex- 
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pcnditurc, but on tlie proceeds of tlie sale, by which, as I liavc 
shown, a loss of Ticals 4447 had already been incurred. 

Ifc Wds a poor commercial effort, but a fine example of the 
folly of government trading ; a lesson which the world seems to be 
slow to learn, 

“ As it was in the bee-inninj’' 

o o 

Is to-day oflScial sinning 

And shall be for evermore.” 

Crawfurd gives some interesting details of the trade of Bang- 
kok in 1822, putting the whole of the Siam-China trade, carried in 
about 140 junks, at 561,600 piculs; and the trade with the Straits, 
Cochin-China, and the Gulf ports, carried in 200 junks, at 450,000 
piculs. Outside the junk traffic, commercial intercourse seems to 
have been negligible, except for a certain amount of trade with 
Penang by the o^'erland routes. 

The land routes to Mergui and Pak Chau were closed to trade 
after the Burmese conciuest, and it i.s only in the last few years that 
the last named route has been re-opened as a road. When I crossed 
it a few years back it was hardly even a track. Fraser crossed it 
in 1861 and found it rather trying. However he obtained .some 
satisfaction from his exploit, for he records solemnly in his official 
report that it is “a route quite unknown and has never been travers- 
ed by Europeans.” * Apart from the traffic of centuries, an official of 
his own government — Tremenheere — had crossed and reported U2)on 
it only eighteen years before. 

Harris, of Burney’s embassy, sjjcak.s of the still existing 
traffic between Chaiya and Puiig Nga, and on the .southern route, s, 
Trang to Nakorn Sritamaraj and Kedah to Singora. 

In Crawfurd’s time the pepper produced in Siam -was esti- 
mated at 00,000 piculs; .sticklac 16,000 luculs; sapjmn Avood at 
80,000 ; ivory at 1,000 ; and fine cardamums at 500. Teak was used 
as formerly in ship-building, but very little was exported. One in- 
teresting piece of information giveji by Crawfurd is that “ passenger.s 
“ form the most valuable importation from China to Siam. The rate 
“ of psssage money betAveen Bangkok and Ainoy is eight Spanish 
“dollars, and between Bangkok and Changlim six Spanish dollars 
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“ ready money in both cases. The commander furnishes provision*;. 
“A sinj;le. junk has been known to brin" 1200 passcnj^ers to Bujii;* 
“ kok ; and I am told that the annual immi;,frations into that pbrno 
" mav be. moderalelv estimated at seven tlnnisand." 

In 1 82*1- came Hunter, the first British-born merchant to re- 
side in Bani^kok. Hr. Adev !iIoore savs that in 1885 Ifunterhad four 
vessels annunlh’ making voyn^jes for him. 

In 1822 the Crawfurd mission, and in 1825 the Burney mis- 
sion, cune to Bangkok. The latter resulted in the abolition of the 
heavy duty charges on imports and exports, and substituted a \ini- 
form measurement duty — a bad arrangement, but. judging by its 
cfrccts, a much better one than the system it superseded, undoubte‘dly 
because it put an end to the irregular ami oppres.sive as.se.*;sment f)f 
duties. One very important clause in Burney’s treaty stipulated 
that merchants “ .shall be allowed to bu 3 ' and sell without the inter- 
vention of other per.'^ons.” In another clause it vas stipulated that 
merchants “shall be protected and permitted to buv and sell with 
facilit\‘." One hundred and fifty 3 'cars ha<l ])ass(‘d since the Dutch 
attomptc'd to s<*cure the sjune reasonable privilege, but still the coun- 
trv ha<l not learned how essential is libcrt\’ to trade. It was a veiw 
important matter, for, although the King had ceased to be a “ King 
merchant," the right of pre-emption was still claimed and e.vercised 
b\' tlie Clovernment oHieials, and trade was verv scric)UBlv hampered. 
C'rawfnrd mentions that an American ship Avhich came t^o Bangk<^k 
to complete its cargo In* taking in a small quantit\' of sugar, was 
kept waiting for about six weeks before it was allowed to receive its 


cnrr:o. 

Husehenberger, the chronicler of the Boberts AmtTican Mis- 
,sit»n of 1880, .savs that onlv tw*) American vessels had visited Bang- 
kok in eight x'ears, although at one time there had been at lea'll 2200 
tons of Americiin shi])j)ing in the trade. 


'Ihis writ<*r gives particidars of the cojiimercc' in his tine-, 
although it is noi clear whether he is giving flgtir'^s of j)roduction or 
of haeign commeixa-. I think much it is inland trafiic. 


Tin- principal figures ar<- 

i’addv ... l,UtM>,‘t-8 piculs 

H'ak ... 12 (,000 treC" 
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S'appan wood 

• • • 

200,000 

piculs 

Coconut oil 

• • ♦ 

600,000 

^ J 

Sugar 

• • • 

96,000 

} J 

Palm sugar 

• • • 

150,000 

jars 

Salt 

• r * 

8,000 

coyans 

Pepper 

• • • 

38,000 

piculs 

Cardamums 

• • • 

4,550 


Sticklac 

• • • 

8,000 

j j 

Iron 

• • • 

20,000 


Ivory 

• • • 

300 


Gamboge 

• • • 

200 


Deer horns 

• • • 

26,000 

pairs 

Buffalo hides’ 


500 

pieces 

Cow hides 


100,000 


Benjamin 

• * • 

100 

piculs 

Dried fish 

■ • • 

19,000 

35 

Rosewood 

• • « 

200,000 

35 


But although tlie treaty appeared to liave cleared the way to 
commercial freedom, affairs were still far from satisfactory. 3Ir. 
Adey Moore quotes some of Hunter’s troubles ; and Avhether or not 
Hunter’s case was quite as sound as he made it out to be it is appa- 
rent that the Government was still far from realising its responsi- 
bilities. 

Pallegoix records, with eloquent indignation, the great number 
of monopolies which existed in his day and blames an English 
Ambassador for suggesting the idea to the King. These monopolies 
were “ farms and the good bishop probably forgot that France and 
England had both the same form of revenue collection in the days 
when their revenue services were still in their infancy. The farm 
system is always bad, but the Government was at least reaching out 
for control and had definitely abandoned state ti’ading. 

I do not think the Bishop was a sound authority upon com- 
merce. Incidentally he mentions that the measurement duty of 
1700 ticals per wah was made expressly to hinder Europeans, .and 
especially the English, in their trading. It was, of course, the rate 
agreed upon when Burney made his treaty. But the Bishop thijiks 
that a measurement duty by whicli a cheap cargo paid as much duty 
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as a valuable one was a vciy i'<‘asonabl<; au'l 
system. The trading community lli'd/' ' 

when the system was changed, 

Bowring’s treaty of 1856 was the iiievitabh; of/f/v // 
existing state of affairs, and its value may be judged b;/ tie- ■ 

able development of Siam’s trade since the treaty wae //. /h-,/- 

lopment which would not have been possible if jhe wifegua/v/;- /o;d 
assurances provided by the treaty had not been secured. It //nr-t 
not be overlooked, however, that there were other importanl, ag/'/adec 
at work, Idie treaty was made at a time when the. Thi'om; ni>, 
cupied by an enlightened and enterprising ]\ronarch whusii lilh w/ia 


devoted with singular faithfulness to the interests of his connlrv. It 
was a time, also when steam was taking the place of sad (|/h' j||>s(. 
steam ship was brought to Bangkok by Hunter in 1S4S); and car - 
goes could be carried up and doAvn the Gnif mdopendeutly oi‘ fh,* 
monsoons. As steam vessels increased, the Junk tratke, and with it, 
the Chinese control, diminished. One after anotiier the trading 
nations of the world — some of them nations which had borne no 



havo aovolo]H\l gro^it ability in directing and controlling official 
atlairs. they bare acquired no ixiwei's; of Judgment- or application in 
tvnnection with the atlaii's of commerce. Their biisiueas abilit-v has 
not risen aKn-e the stage of bargaining. The .spirit of commerce 
has p.assed them by. although the lure of profit has not,; and they 
remain aKx>f. untaught, and disinclined to learn. 

This brings me to my second point, which is that the com- 
morcial development of Siam lias at all times been in the hands of 
foroigiKW.s. Setting on one side the Royal and official traders, who 
merely bought and sold oomnuxlities which tlieir power enabled 
tliem to control, it is a startling fact that the trading houses have 
always been foivign. and that even the shi|>s, built in Siam of Siam' 
eso timber, and carrying Siamese pixxluce. have been manned and 
piloted almost entirely by foreigners — Chinese, Jap.anese, Indian, 
and Kui-opean.* 

.1 cannot close without invitiim von to think of the men to 
whom Siam owes its omerirence fixnn the obscnritv of a veiled East- 
orn existence; those rough*tongued. hard-living merchant adveii- 
tnrei's of the West, who, attnvctovl by the hope of glory as well as by 
the Inst of g.xiu. set out in their small craft across the uncharted 
seas, fearful of dangers natural and superuatural, yet daring all. 

There are givat names among them, names whicli have come 
down tlnxnigh the eonturies. and Avill pxiss on to future generations; 
groat names whose lustre is reflected on this country. 

Their Ixmes lie on the sea-floors of these coasts, and in the 
ixrass -grown foi'gottcn corners of sleepy townships ; but their work 
.«stands. 


* Noto: — Durir.fr 

Siam -niixxin ed commorci al ^ 

l\v all with 


few a beginning has been attempted with a 

The 'development of this enterprise will be watcliea 
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THE CITY OF THAWARAWADI SRI AYUDHYA. 

’•y 

His Highness Prince Diiani Nivat. 

In our critical notes on Thai dociiiiientN of the 17th ceiiturv which 
were Hecurwl from Coj)en!iagen, (JSS. Vol. XXXI, pt. 1 ), Major Seiileii- 
fsulen and I remarked UjKUi the twin name of the former capital — 
'I'hawarawadi Sri Ayudhya — and went on to say that it was the earliest 
use yet found in the written contemporary literature of the country, 
hi fact I wrote a separate note setting out instances of how the capital 
was referred hi in what survived of the national literature as well as in 
(h^cunients preserved abroad in the form of treaties and official corres- 
IKjiidence. An attempt was made to come h) some (x^iylusion as to 
liow the twin name crejjt in. There were, however, many other con- 
tributions to the Jouvind of fhf Shtm Soidrfy, some of which hail 
been {jending publication for a long time. As a iiiember of the 
Ivlitorial Committee, it seemed incumbent upon me to waive iiiy right 
bflore those of otliers. That note was therefore postponeil. In the 
meantime further reading has induced me to modify some of my con- 
'•lusious and the present article lias been rewritten altogether. 

In that former note I started out with the statement that modem 
riiaiiand Ictioa's tlie former m^tal of the country by tlie twin name re- 
bu i-ed hi above. The immediate autliority for it was the history of 
I'rince Paraiiianujit, whidi a generatkm ago was tlite only souice of his- 
* • »rieal knowledge within the access of the public. That work, liowever, 
WHS written some four and a half centuries after the founding of 
\yudhya and its alleged naming. There esemod to he reasons on 
•"'*re tlisn 

one ground for duubtang whether the name really existed 
tlie time of tlie establishment of the eapkel in 13150. 

PirMly, on the gnmnd of its significance, the Hietory of Prinee 
i •‘iMinanujit tells ns that aince the founder of 'the eity adopted the 
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IDs in(;H.\Ks.s I'KI. rh: lfn.\.\f * in'at 

s(yl«- and titli- « f U>n/ttf fhr Son't't itfii (ll^niiadliifxiti) the Hn«l«)|rv 
<*anic»l (iti hy iiaiiiifi^^ liis capital aft<‘i’ (hat of (he fndiaii hum «.V 
••picM, In.st<‘a»l, })i)\vc\ ci‘, of naiiiiijg it A it waa auid U* liivt* 

Ih'cn Jiiiincd 7'/nn('ti rd (luitii Sri Atiudlnjti. (Thu iniddlu Word »SV/ is -j 
uwvv cu!o;^ic uNpIcfivc <»flcn cnipiovial in n<nii(niuliiturc,) The ipiuMitaj 

(hcrcfiiic aiiscN as (o tin* Mhcruforu c»f (he (iixt jxiit nf (he imim* 
*l'ha wfirriw adi uas in nil likclih«MHl ?iicant to lufur to Dviiravati uii 
n)t«‘rjjati\ «• \ c*rainn t i' ihu fianiu of Dx uraka, the c/i[MtaI of the liuro 
Krishna, who, liowcvn , was a niiicli later fi^niru in Indian chronolotrind 
tra«lilion. .Mtuem rr in (’onnuetion witli this peraona^u has ever Im^ch 
(' lainncl hy the- *l'h:»i inonareliy : and Krislma lias Ih'uii alnio.vt im- 
kinwn. and in any ea*e iiumt an insjiiration t<» thu'l’hni at any liinu. 
It was also e.vpiaiinsi llifij* that as the new ea])ital was aitnated on 
an island in ihu river and therefore surroundufl hy water like tlie 
ancient hvaravati, it was so nanie<l. Now. although the Indian citvof 
J)\araka is saiil to Imve heen suhnierged in tlie aua, the name, of 
('oiiise. means ///r nty of i/o/rft. It is nt>t tpiite clear whether that 
explanation was one handcsl down from the time of its foinidation.or 
an inter|M.lation, In any cjise the name must have in time lieeoiiie 
atrepted as a matte!' of eonrse. t<) wnch an extent tliat whtm Kin^ 
Ihima I, of Bangkok wrote his story of Itaina — the J{4inuiklt'n — he 
explaimsl that the cjipitjil of Kama, the Indian hero, was founded iu 
fhr forest rollrtl J'hna'dnt iroil i . which name w'us made up of the 
initial letters «jf the four seers wlio hel]HsI to clioose the site 
(.Iconkfiwi, )’y<ka-akra 77/oha, and I'/rkamuni) tlius resulting iu the 
eomhination of Tim (vorinrod ( Sri 'I’here is also an uri- 

dute<l prose work ealle<l Ndrtii Stf/julny which rentes the same story, 
and it was prolxihly (his work which Hii[ip)ie<J Kin^ Rama I. with 
the mat^uia) for his Ho nmkicn. It will I>e seen, therefore, that the 
reason j^iveii for the eomhination of the imiiies on the ^namd of 
si^iiiticams* is hardly piaiisihle, aithou^^h the csMulHiiatkni iiii^^ht ha\e 
heen accepted ha* some time |iaH(. 

On (he ^r(,aiiid of I was at tirst inclintMj to ImjIiuvu that the 

eomhination was a late inter]sdriti<>n, lait have, since chan)(«sl mV 
opinitHi. Anion^ the lej^al enactiiieiits of Kinjf Baiiiadhiliatl I.. da 
fouialer of Ayndhya. the cioiiiiNtMtioii of the iianiu*a is found in tin 
l^w « f K\ i<lon<s*( I UoOt. the Iaw mi Koval Auth<irity( I3I5I), 
l<u\v on t trd»*als( I ooo ) . whiNt only Sri .lyw/My#! is used in tin l'^*' 
on KveeiNin;; IMaints^lUoot ainl the laiw on AbdoetK>n(I*II^*l^* 
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I’l. n 


TMK < !TV «*K niAW.AKAU .\IU s|,*I AVf f>fn A 


.itlitTs aj^aiii had ii<» occasii.ii (u r»-h.r in tin* iiaiii.- of (Im« (•aj)ital at 

all. It Nvill not ho uc<vHsary to cite Iat*T I>a\\ .s. for t hex- an* likr 

llir oiws just Jiieiitioii' d in that 1>otii the ooiiiliinatioii foriii and tin* 

I'linii Ayudhya hy itself am fontid. 'rakin^j otin r cv itlcncns in a 

clironolonical order, \v«* find that tin* Hoin inthi mUi rn insu . a )iistor\- of 

the K»tH*raId ethgy tlie Hnddlia written in ( ’kiengmai in 1 eallod 

..iir ea[)ital Aifojjhtf. tl»e Pali e«|nivah*nt c>f Aymlliya ; whilst aiiotlirr 

historv of Buddhisni, the. Jl im/.’i't/tniixf I n i . written also in Pali and 
% 

aUo in .Cddengniai al>out adopt(“<l a slightly diflhrent foi ni of tin* 

same nann* — Affo/ja. Neither seemed to hav«; heon a warn of tin* 
comhination. 

Tin* IhtO'/t a heroie jM)em in Siamese writtm dniing tin* 

la(t«*r half of tin* loth c*<*ntury, i'ef(*rr<*d twict* to Ay(fi 

Tin* Inseription of Ihinsfii," <lat(sl 15t)(h adc jitnd a f'jmal t< in* 
as heinn an oHicial document hut di<l not inclmh* 'lint ini runun! i. It 
n'l'“rr(*d to the caj)ital as Phru Mulni intk<ni Sn A nn . Dtuhnililn- 
l.ii jtlinhli n(thh^n'(tinit. . . ddiis was the identical foi ni of tin* (iHieial 
fnll name which has heen haiKh^l d<»wn to this day, with tin* <.*.\<'(*ji- 
t ion of T/nurordtridf 'i , which should have heen inserted in front of 

rin* next ex idence is the letter (citL*il alK)Ve) from the (Io\a‘rnor of 
T' liasserim to Denmark, dated 1()2(), which I ha\e j)ointed otit as being 
iln- earliest instji?ice vet met with of tin* full comhinatii n being used 
Hi a eontem|H)rary written d<x*ument. In the (*orr(*s|)ondence with the 
i’rinee « f ( Mange, We find refei*enc<*s onlv to A vudhx ii, thus : 
the latter reference lK*ing <late<l Itidh. 'riicre are other instances of 
Ayudhya l»eing umcsI alone, t*H|»ecially hy foreigners, such for instance 
'he Piiitish vcrsijni ni" Outif'ti* In a treaty "as conchnhsi 

’ll the |)ut<*Ii in which tin* name a|>|K*an*<l just 'I ln*n wc 

* tin* Fi*anco-Siaiin*m* treaty of DiHH^ which <lid not use the 

• 1 Thtnnirtitntiii either, merely tising the form Srt Ayiulhyti. 
'hin a few years of tin* treaty, wc liavt; the H isttn’icul tO'hifinn 


'^laiiy.its (i.'t A: Hn RiivhI lalnai'X’ editsHi, H. K. 24 rM‘,. 
HKKKO. XV, *2. F'iiMit : \nlm |*|». 32-.T. 

XXX. :\. p. ni:i, 3 i«, 

■'"'I. |>. 2»{». 

'■"h I'. 

XIV, 2 . li. 21 . 
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His Hi<;h\k.ss Pkin^k I)iiam \ivat 

o/ f/ir Knnjtlont of Slum hy Moiisionr <lc la I^ailHTr, \vlio.s,i,| *1 
(Ik* capital was cnlltsl St^i/o-f/il-tfn, w itii (lie a<liIitioiial cxpl..,, 
tluit tlic o <»f thi* sv<*»»u<l syllaMi* was cloM?r than onr diplitlioir 
Hr also ;rav<* the full ollirial name of Cm tnf-fhejMt-itri, ^ 
which serins to eonfinn the iiisrri])tioii of Daiisjii, 

'riir half rrntury followin^^ thr alK>vr |Hirioil was a lii,. ,,f 
trouijir and wr havr no ovidriico fnnii any sourer until 1757 v. li. n 
the I’riine Minister. Chao Phyfi Chainnan Boriraks, nn>to iti I’Mlj' 
to the IViinr Ministei- of the Kandyan Kin;r<l(,iii in (’cvkui in.ikidir 
u.sr <»f the full title thus. 

Dct’tt-Miilm- 

tiiilfm'd Conn'll Ih-iininifi siri Aifiuft/lii/n Mitinif Httloih/mru ,,,il„f. 
nifoiui ni jini/iii It f jKirl ni III I/ll. 

I*«»etry of tni'< late j>eri«Ml <;f Ayudhya, for in.staiice the linn iinii ,„l, 
n.srd either jmrt of the name se[)arat(*ly and freely. 

It may he summed u]) then that in jMn’nt of u.sa^o the full name ef 
Tlnni'ii nnrndi Sri Aiiwlli ijii (iceurred in some of the I^iw jireainhle.s 
even as earl\' as the time of the founder of the city himself hut wn.s 
ii'it invariahly used. Kveii .solemn otfieial docuiiientH, such as the 
Drinsai in.scrijition, did not employ it. AJmo.st all foreign leference 
dropped the 'riiawfirawadi ]>art of it alt^igether. 

Before coming to a definite conclusion, let us now examine the 
word on the ijround of etymology, Thawarfiwadi is, as has heeii 
.already p(jinted out aliove. the more or less phonetic transtai])tu)ii 
according to the way it is pronounced in the Thai language oi the 
San.skrit word Dvaravati. I had l>een inclined wlien originally writ- 
ing this article to douht whether it really referred to Dvarakfi, the 
capital of Krishna, or something else. Further examination of a 
wider range of materials has convinced me that it did without doubt 
refer to Dviraka. ^I'ln; gist of the Mahahharata is contained in h 
hirth-story of the Buddha {Ghatn / hi ndita Jdtdkn, section X of the 
Jtifiih'ii)^ and in that the capital of Krishna is invariably callc<I 
ravati. It proves that in Buddhist Iialia, l>efore the epoch of cla.s.sical 
Sanskrit and even l>efore the Epics, that capital was known as such 
lather than as Dx araka. I'hi.s fact is iiionsjver interesting in that i 
supplies yet another pr<s>f of the theory tliat a great deal of Indian cu 
t lire as it is found in this part of the World antedatca the classical pri 

^e<• Prims* 1 hdinxaif' : Thr fCHlubfinAmrni of th$ Sinn* Sret 
liiiiUlhl'it ('Ircijt/ in t'rfftoH, ill Tliui, ll.K. 24.79. 
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THE CITY or THAWAKAWADI SRI AYCDHYA 


PT. It] 

of Sanskrit literature. Other evidences tending tlint way have been 
recognised, such as the Iaw codes, in which the account of the genesis 
was tliffereiit from that of the ortluslox Himlu I^iw codes of Mann. 
With the identification therefore of Thawarawmli with Dvaravali and 
Dvaraka, there remains liardly any more doubt as to the word’s 
etymology. This automatically clears up what doubt there was when 
examining the word from the source (d its significance and we 
limy assume that the adoption of the name was intentional. Wi* are 
left, therefore, with no other alternative solution than that tlie capiUiI 
was given the full name of Thawarawadi Sri Ayudhya /nmi Hu* fimr. 
of its foundation. 

For historians who might wish to argue again.st the accejitance of 
the evidence of the authenticity of the age of the f^aws, I should like 
t<) plead in defence of those old I.»aws as far as the jireambles are 
concerned. It is true that the Laws underwent a thorough revision 
in 1805. It is also jKissible that modifications and deletions, or even 
additions, were made from time to time affecting the Taws ; but those 
changes were probably limited to tlie articles of the Htntutes rather 
than the preambles, wdiich could not have undergone any change 
except through inaccuracies of copying. The enactments of Haina- 
dhipati I. are singularly distinct and recognisable by their employment 
<»f the Buddhist era, and I feel tliat there is really no reason to 
susjiect the authenticity of their preambles. 

The name Dvaravati w'as not used only in this instance, but has 
liLcn applied to ether places. I am indebted to Fhya Indra Montri 
for the information lie secured for me from Burma that Sandoway 
and Arrakaii were boUi known by the name of Dvaravati. It lias 
also l>een adopted by M. Coedis — provisionally, for want of a more 
driinitely aocurate name^ to designate a state which was existing on 
th.; lower Menam valley. Neitlier of these instances, however, have 
Hiiyiliiiig t<» do wkli tlie case in point and may therefore lie passed 

Idle, d iir us uin g the name iH-aravati, it may nut be of place 
t hriiig up anutksr awpset of the qaest tem to speW tke namt. 
wishing, as M. Baraay wrote,* to be hriagmf ap for ever a 

■f. kmmai 4m UmtifUnmn, V4. 1 I. 
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His Hioilvess Pkince Dhaxi Xivat [vul \ 

fliscnssion which is somewhat by^iaiitine, I am strongly tempted 
put in a word in defence of those Siatnoin du A'/A”"'* nier!, 
(unnm-iKUT par It' Iit>i Montjkuf who were efi/m<>lojl»frs Im^tenii, ,/y 
IHtrftns fttnf<tisis(rs, through whose fault, it seems, an awjrrl,>i 
viaffri'K (n'fhopra pli trtd lant rftna i iicti to our dayH. 

Long hefon; tlie anarchy, s^iid to have been started by King M. ii.r. 
kut and Ids contemismiries, set in, we have a j>oem dating fr(jjii (ho 
time of King Xarai which used the short form of Thaudrdwatli , llms; 


01 WVnicTOWtTOlJUl 


nt)tJ(U7ivioq{itQ| 


mfiimilujjjojvni iwfijruoi 

naiywlonoiJiJiw 

Aniinidh Kftaiti Chand. 

Xow, it may be eontendtsl that the short form was a matter of 
poetical lieence: but, as it haj)pens, this type of verse does not n;- 
(piire (juantitative exactitude. A long 7Vl would have been <Mjiially 
C(»rrect. I do not know what other rea.son there may have l>een hut 
that of the admissibility of the short syllable 7'd. 

Towards tlie end of the 1 8th century, when Ayudhya was still 
the capital, we have among others the following passages, where 
the short form occurs; 


and — 


iiiwiifliMfiiJiviwym 

wcininofrlnuno 




Bun nowdd 


Khain ptiak Rdnatkifn. 
'riieii within half a century <if that anarrhy itself: 


iaaoijminnu(!ui7M 

ooiioffimtroiu 


tniiiafTi 


San /dtandh Kham Cfiomh 

untjjinouiini 

frmmimli'tti**® 

Sudhanu KhatH Chand. 

Ill iiMiie i»f tln*se iiiMtHiMS's, f ls*li«?ve, cotikl it Is* s»kl tl»at • 
liable is n-<|Uir**<l by |H«»so«ly. Why then is it slMirt 


nJunnuiiunsHu 
luni jniiitiafn 


abort 
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IT. n] 

It is not- my intention here to {•hallenge M. Runiav s tlicory of the 
• [UAntit-ativc .structure of -«* - for all words in the 'I'hai lan^^nint^o*. my 
ar<ouiient conceriiiug ju.st the wonl Dvaravati. Kvm h.-n- m-verthe- 
less there are already t^yo syllables prcce<ling the (luant il.it ive stnic- 
ture of - o Were I to explain why (he thin] syllahli* has been 
lenjrthened in so many cases in the Thai ajijdication of this word, I 
should he incline<l to put the blame, not on those ftt nfnsl Ir > I iimnlniiislx 
of the 19 th century, but on thos(^ early pioneers of Indianis-it ion who 
niisapplitsl tlie rules of Sanskrit f^mmmar b\' iitslsfim/ tm tlie thir«l 
sellable being lengthene<J. I'liere is, of course, a certain pr< ees.s in 
San.sk rit grammar which j>ermita(but does TU)t mslftf on) the leiiglheji- 
ing of the short <( prectsling the suffix rnfi. 'I'ln; pnaa-ss is known to 
San.skritists as that of (fwmdinij, the name having In-eii coined from 
the Sanskrit word gunn, quality, Iwcausc in lengthening it, more 
ijuality is thereby given to the short vowel a. 


Bangkok, August 11th, lOUO. 
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KINGSHIP IN SIAM 
By 

Phya Srivisarn Vacha 

li A state in the modern sense implies the existence of three 
attributes :( 1 ) a community of people united together by some 
common tic, ( 2 ) fixed territory and ( 3 ) full sovereignty. For our 
purpose, we need only deal with the first attribute. It is but 
natural that a community of people must possess certain means of 
expressing itself through certain mediums. If every member of 
the community were to be allowed to give hi; opinion simultaneously 
on a given question, the result would be confusion. Hence the 
necessity of appointing representatives of the people, who are given 
delegated powers by certain groups of people to represent thenj in 
the field of legislature. It is to be noted that these representatives 
of the people are elected individually by certain groups of i)eople 
and they do not, in fact, represent the whole people. 

In the modern structure of a state, apart from the legislature 
there are two other independent organs performing diflerent 
functions. I refer to the Executive and tlie Law Courts. Each 
organ exercises very important functions of the state but none of 
them can be said to incorporate all the functions of the state and so 
none of them can properly be regarded as representing tlio state as 
a whole. 

2. When a law is enacted, it becomes necessary to proclaim it to 
the people. A state also cannot exist by itself without coming into 
contact with other states. When such a contact is made, it becomes 
necessary to devise certain means by which the will of the state can 
be communicated. Hence through natural and logical development 
a symbol of unity came into being. This symbol of unity represents 
the highest authority in the land so that law and order can 
he proclaimed within the territories and contact and intercourse 
with foreign countries can be made abroad. In a republic you 
have the President, in a monarchy the King. The forms of govern- 
ment may be different, but both President and King fulfil the same 
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functions sncl firs I'sgfsrdsd, fit Icsst in tiic ©yc of the l 3 w, as bcin^ 
in the highest degree the best type of the very people they 
represent. 

3. In this country, from time immemorial, we have lieen governed 
by a King. If we take into account the conditions of the past, we 
shall find that there were reasons for this. In the earlier period 
of our histoiy, people had to fight for their very existence. They 
had to find a leader that would give them unity and protection. 
This leader became their King, If the community is threatened 
by an invasion, the King has to lead his people to battle and defend 
tliem from their enemies. From this it can be seen that dire 
necessity urged the people to choose a King to be their leader both 
in time of peace and in time of war and that kingship in this 
country was being ijractised on the patriarchal basis. Even now in 
the formal name of the King, there appear the words “Anekehon- 
nikorn samosorn sommot” ( oJUfinunfi? ) which means 

“elected by the people”. As a matter of fact, the tradition of 
election or approval of a new king has been faithfully followed in 
practice up to this day. On the accession of King Prajadhipok to 
the throne, a meeting was held of the leading members of the royal 
family and high oflBcials and they unanimously offered the throne 
to the new king. Since the adoption of a constitutional monarchy 
in 1932 succession to the ttirone has to be in accordance -with the 
Law of Succession B.E. 2467 as well as with the approval of Parlia- 
ment. 

From a stone inscription of the Sukhothai period in the reign 
of our famous King Poh Khun Ramkamhaeng ( 13th century ), we 
are in a position t(» know something of the Thai tradition in 
force at that time. I can do no better than quote a passage from 
an address made H.H. Prince Dhani Krommamnn Bidyalab 
entitled “The Old Siamese Conception of the Monarchy” (see the 
Journal of the Siam Society vol. XXXVL Part 2, December 1947). 

“The old Thai had their own traditions of Kingship. The 
monarch was of course the people’s leader in battle; but he was also 
in peace time their father whose advice was sought and respected 
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in all mattets and whose judgment was accepted hy all. He was 
moreover accessible to his people, for wo are told by an old inscrip- 
tion that in front of the royal palace of Sukhothai there used to be 
a gong hung up for the people to go and beat upon whenever they 
wanted personal help or redress. The custom survived with slight 
modifications all through the centuries down to the change of 
regime in 1932. Under Kings Rama VI and Prajadhipok, for 
instance, instead of the gong, there used to be, stationed at the front 
gate of the Grand Palace a gentleman-at-arms or “ tamruac luang ”, 
whose duty it was to receive any written petition which a subject 
could submit to his King. ” 

The name of King Ramkamhaeng or rather the name by which 
he was called by his people, i.e. Poh Khun Ramkamhaeng, bears 
out the above statement. Poh means father, and Poh Khun would 
mean something like Father Ruler. 

4. Relationship between the rulers and their subject on the 
patriarchal basis in the course of time led to the conception of kingly 
virtues. Here again I would like to quote another passage from 
the address made by H.H. Prince Bidyalab entitled “The Old 
Siamese Conception of Monarchy”. 

“What formalised this patriarchal kingship was the constitution 
of the “Thammasaf’Cfrom the Pali" Dhammasatha”) which we got from 
the Mon. Its origin may be very old. Its inspiration was doubtless 
older, for it can be traced to “Digha Nikaya” of the “Tripitaka” 
which Rhys Davids assigns to the Vth century B.C. The“Tbammasat” 
describes its ideal of a monarch as a King of Righteousness, elected 
by the people (Mahasammata) . According to the ‘‘Thammasat” the 
ideal monarch abides steadfast in the ten kingly virtues, constantly 
upholding the five common precepts and on holy days the set of 
eight precepts, living in kindness and goodwill to all beings. He 
takes pains to study the Thammasat and to keep the four principles 
of justice, namely, to assess the right or wrong of all service or 
disservice rendered to him, to uphold the righteous and truthful, to 
acquire riches through none but just means and to maintain the 
prosperity of his state through none but just means”. 
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111*’ h'h virhifH aUovr-nicnlionc’rl are: 

( 1 ) A luiJiKivijiK'. i.f, eliarily In iiulividtials, 

(■J) Morality, ia>. prop<T obi'-rvaru;*' of t!»e moral precepts, 

(.'0 I.ilH-rnlity. i.*-. iho rtiviof.: away (»f Kom<*ihin>; that Ixilon^s to 
M*! for piihlie 

( •} ) Straif-.’htforw.iriliio'i’;;, 

( r» ) 0<'nt!rjp .'.•i, 

1 1> ) S"lf-rf.'itriet i'tii, j.e. an attempt to ri'l oneself of all evils, 
(7) Non-:uiK-r, 

(S) N’oii-violene*'. i.'-. with no .lesir-- to hurt or retaliate on anj'one, 
( ) I'orh'-ar.uic -, 

( 1«M H-olitnil-. 


Th*’ five prei'cpl*’ inentiom-ii above are in concept very like 
the fen «-omman(lmetjt!-. but they are more in the form of recoin- 
meji'lations which may b" a<b)pt( il by ;iny imiividnal. On ordinary 
(lay*; a Kood lnw.;ibidint.: individual would normally undertake to 
abide by the fi prcccp!.*;, vir. 

( 1 ) 1 undertake m>t to kill 

( t.’ ) I undertake not to steal 

(15) I undertake not to commit adidtery 

(4) I und(*rtake not to tell an untruth 

(5) I undertake not to take intoxicatiim drinks. 

Then on holy days, it is tlmuphl that the undertakinps might 
be incre:»si>d to eight, and three more undertakings arc sometimes 
made, i.e. 

( ti ) I undertake not to take meals at improper time 
( 7 ) 1 undortako not to dance and not to use perfumes 
(8) I undertake jiot to sleep on a liigh bedding. 

These throe additional precepts arc meant rather for those in 
the monastery, but occasionally and on certain days laymen also 
oljsorve them. As for the meaning of improper time for meals, 
this has boon interpreted to moan that all meals must be taken 
before noon. After midday no food of any kind is to be taken. 
The reason for this might be to prevent tho monks from giving 
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further trouble to the community, who have to prepare the food for 
them. Precepts (7) forbidding dancing and perfumes and (8) for- 
bidding high beddings would seem to aim at austerity. 

5. From what has been said, it can be seen that under Thai 
tradition the King is the leader of his people in the sense that he 
is the father of them all. He feels with them in their hour of 
need and he rejoices with them in their hour of triumph and 
success. In fact, his life and work are bound together to the, lot of 
his people. And in order to help him to perform his duly well, he 
is enjoined to observe the 10 kingly virtues above-mentioned and 
the four principles of justice. If we study carefully those ton 
kingly virtues and the four principles of justice, we shall find that 
their main purpose is to ensure that the King should combine in 
himself the sense of righteousness, impartiality, libemlity, mercy, 
and a high standard of morality, in other words that ho should bo 
the embodiment of all the respected virtues of the land with the 
expectation that under the regime of such a being there would 
roBull peace and contentment. 

Of course, in practice, human beings being ;is they arc, per- 
fection cannot be attained. If a measure of success is achieved, 
this in itself .should be a matter for satisfaction. This is true, not 
only of this country, but of all countries all over the world. 

fi. I have endeavoured to give you an idea of the background on 
which our institution of kingship has been built up. Did our kings 
live up to the standard required of them? It is difficult to give a 
reply to cover all the periods of history. Some of our kings wore, 
indeed, very good. Others did not live up to the ideal required of 
them. But of the present Chakri dynasty, which- started from the 
year 1782, it can be truly said that their reigns hrive been Ix-neficial 
to the people. Two kings of this dynasty deserve to be o^ire-ssly 
mentioned. I refer to King Rama IV or. as lie is popularly culled. 
King Mongkut and his son King Glmlalongkorn. 
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7. When his father Kinj- Kama 11 died in 1824, King Mongkut 
•was (»nly 20 years old and was ordained aa a monk. Althongh he 
was considered to be the rightful Ivoir to the throne, he made no 
uUcinpl whatsoever to put forward his claim, and in consequence 
his brother King Rama III was proclaimed king. King Mongkut 
remained in the monastery for a period of 26 years. During that 
time ho devoted his time, not only to the study of the Buddhist 
doctrine, but also to tlic study of tlie Jiistory and customs of his 
country, to the study of the English language and, through the 
Englisli language, of mathematics, astronomy and other sciences 
still unknown in this country. He became in time q\iite an expert 
in all the studies he took up. He could speak fluently in Pali and 
in English. In astronomy he was able to calculate the exact moment 
of a solar eclipse in 1868 visible in the south of this country. 

In ISf)! King Rama HI died and King Mongkut was asked so 
leave the monastery to assunio his duties as King. The King was 
alive to the fact that western imperialism was at that time spread- 
ing to the East. China had to open her ports through theopinm war. 
The ports of Japan were similarly forced open. The King foresaw 
that, unless some timely measures were taken, a similar fate would 
befall this country and no-one could then say what might be the 
ultimate outcome. Hence, of his own free will, the King opened up 
the country to foreign trade and thereby was instrumental in saving 
the country from a foreign yoke. Treaties with foreign powers "were 
made during this reign and diplomatic relations were established 
with England, France and America. Printing presses were set up. 
Roads and cannals were built. Europeans and Americans were 
employed, some as interpreters and translators, some as instructors 
of the army and police forces, which the King began to model on 
the European f. ash ion. The King also made one very important in- 
novation in the tradition of kingship. It had been the custom for 
all the oflacials to drink the water of allegiance to the King. Hitherto 
no kings drank the water in token of their own loyalty to the people* 
King Mongkut started the practice of drinking also the water of 
allegiance as a taken of his own loyalty to the whole people. 
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8. King Mongknt was well versed in astrology. On his return 
from the south after seeing the eclipse of the sun, he caught cold 
and had fever. From his own calculations, he knew that he would 
die on a certain date. He summoned his Ministers and advised them 
that in choosing a successer to the throne they should have in mind 
only the security and tranquillity of the realm His successor might, 
be a younger brother or a nephew, provided that it would ensure 
peace and happiness for his people. His own son was still too young 
and the Ministers must carefully consider whether he would be 
able to assume the care of the state. The King then dictated a fai’e- 
well message in Pali to the Order of Monks. Iir this farewell mes- 
sage he pointed out that “ death sliould not be a surprise, since 
death must normally befall all ci'eatrtres that come into the world.” 
He also added that "although his body may suffer yet his mind is 
clear and tranquil. ” 

It may be of interest to you to know what the contempoi'anes 
of King Mongkut thought of him. Sir John Bowring, the Governor 
of Hongkong who came to this country to negotiate the Treaty with 
Great Britain, wrote a book on this country. He referred to King 
Mongknt. as "the rare and ilhistrious example of a successful devo- 
tion of the time and talent of a great Oriental Sovereign to the 
cultivation of the literature and the study of the philosophy of 
western nations. " Mr. W.A.B. Wood, a former British Consul 
General in this country, in his book entitled “A History of Siam” 
( 1926 ) at page 278, wrote as follows: " Rama IV was a very remar- 
kable man. He spoke English fluently and wrote it with great charm 
of style, and though in some respects he held firmly to old fashions 
and traditions, in all important matters he was alwaj^s on the side 
of progress. ” 

Prom what has been said, you can picture to yourself a man 
of 57 years of age ( that was the age when Arina saw the king for 
the first time), who had unselfishly renounced his right to the 
throne at the early age of 20 and devoted 25 years of his life to 
celibacy and study, who became so proficient in all the subjects he 
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ihr.! hf- WA? rop-ar<ioa r.? an oxpcrt in thorn all, who oh 
asfnnvln.c :h.o aniit\< of hin.cship adopioa iho wi?? policr of oponinq 
..p o.'.ni.ry to torioyn traoo otio ihorohy Sftxnn.c it from a foreicn 
\-OK-t\ xrh.ofo koot^. <on<-f of fairncs? prompted him lo introduce the 
pr.'iotioe for the Kine of drinhin}; to the loyalty to his people in 
iv'i.i.n ior *.' 0 " vliiohmc lo the people of the water ef allegiance to 
thi- tC'.nc, o.ho at tlie rooniont of death preserved his calmness and 
t r.tnpu'.ii’.ly ana .■io, vised his 'dintsters on the choice of his successor 
to clioos:- onl\' tlie has; ;-an who would he able to bestow peace and 
happitnss on th.e peo:ple \^iihoni any reyard to the riylitful claim 
of his own satn In other words, yon see before yon a savant, a 
phih'.soph; r, a :nan M'ith cotr.mon sense, a patriot who is both fair- 
minded and insU Can srjch a man be so cruel, so yrotesQne and so 
rnonstr.'r.s as he was made out to be in the boolcs of .A.nnaa I would 
leate tl;e ansver to your sense of justice and fairness 

h'r. Alexander K. t^riswold, an .American who has spent a great 
deal of his time in the study of this country, has written an .article 
called "The Keal iving Monplcut of Siam”. 1 would ash leave to 
mahe u qnv'tativn. 


“It was in ihv iSTO's, upon her I’eturn lo the west after 
vps'o.ding hve years in Banglcok as a teacher to the Icing's 
childrtm that Anna puh-lished her tM'o In-'chs “The English Govern 
ness at the Siamese Court " and “ The Romance of the Harem”. 
Though they purport to give afull and faithful account of the scenes 
odiaracters that were gradually unfolded to A.ntiit, and though 
thev contain h'vely descriptions of places which those of us who 
have some Icnowledge of Siam cannot recall without a p'ang of 
j-j^astulcia. thev are lull of mtstalce.s, exaggerations and downright 
falsehoods. 


“ Anna was .a careless observer and a credulous listener. Her 
freo.nenl. mistranslation of Siamese phrases show that she never 
mastered the language. .Apparently she never thought .any piece of 
iicandal improbable enougb to require checking. Lihe many Victo- 
rliin ladies she w'as .always ready to suspect the worst. 
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“She depicts the King as u ferocious monster, Some of the 
things she says about him may be due to honest errors, but a great 
man are deliberate fabrications-designed pei’haps to satisfy her ma- 
lice against a man whom she did not like, or perhaps to make her 
books sensational and thei’cfore more readily saleable’, Often these 
fabrications are easy to spot, as when she tells us tliat he locked up 
disobedient wives in a subterranean dungeon in the palace-for anyone 
who has lived in Bangkok knows that it is impossible to build any 
sort of underground room in that watery soil. Sometimes it takes a 
little literary detective work to expose her fabrications, as in (he 
case of her story regarding the new gate built in 18G5 in the wall 
of the Grand Palace. She tells us that King Mongkut had some 
innocent passershy butchered and their corpses buried under the 
gate-posts so that their restless spirits might forever haunt the place 
and drive intruders away. There is, however, a detailed account of 
just such a sacrifice in a French missionary's report for 1831-long 
before King Mongkut came to the throne. Anna describes the event 
with exactly the same details and almost the same phraseology, 
unwarily providing further evidence of her plagiarism in tJie form 
of one or two mistranslations of French words. Obviously she has 
moved the incident 3t years forwuard and accused the \vrong man. ” 

9. King Mongkut died in the year 18G8. He was succeeded by 
h\B son King Ghulalongkoru, under whose able direction the V^'ork 
of modernising the country was cari-ied on and ultimately completed. 

King Chulalongkorn knew that both his father and he himself 
were thinking ahead of their own time. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary that the people at large should be. taught the western ways. 
The most effective way of attaining this goal was through education. 
The spread of educatioti on a general scale was initiated. The King’s 
own sons and the sons of the princes and the nobles were sent 
abroad to study in the various brandies of government service. On 
their return to the country, many of them became quite famous in 
their own field of work. 

In 1892 the whole system of government was reorganised. The 
various Ministries with their own particular jurisdictions were set 
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up. Each Minister was made responsible for his own Ministry and 
all Ministers were responsible to the King. Foreign Advisers'were 
engacpd so that expert advice could be obtained in all branches of 
administration. The King also set up the office of the General 
-'Vdvisor, who was to advise him on all matters of administration 
but with special reference to foreign affairs. The first General 
.\dviser was a former Foreign Minister of Belgium, Monsieur 
Bolin Jacquomyns, w2io was subsequently given the title of 
Chao Phraja Abbhajraja. *lhe next General Adviser was an American, 
^fr. Strobel, a Harvard man. 'ilie office of the General Adviser was 
later on changed into Adviser in Foreign Affairs, but those who held 
the office were, after Mr. Strobel, invariably American and almost 
all of them came from Harvard, 

It was King Chulalongkorn who initiated the abolition of 
slavery. He did it at a time when the royal princes and the nobles 
were against such a measure- He, however, went forward with his 
measure of reform and in 1905 slavery was ultimately abolished. 
It is no wonder that the people at large adored this King and he is 
called “The Beloved” up to this day. The statue of this King on 
horseback in front of the Annan ta Samagom Throne Hall was built 
through public subscription in token of the deep gratitude felt by 
the people of this country. 

10. I have given you a brief account of the role of royalty in this 
country. Since June 1932 we have adopted the form of constitu- 
tional monarchy tuid the rights and duties of the King are gover- 
i\ed by the constitution. But the tradition of kingship still lives. 
Our kings still abide by the ten kingly virtues and the four prin- 
ciples of justice, for they are, in fact, the guiding principles of 
good government. The aim of all governments is to secure the hap- 
piness and contentment of the people, and any government that 
attains this end can be said to Lave achieved its purpose. Hence 
the criterion of a good government is the result of its adminis- 
tration and not in the form, in which it functions. I now beg leave 
to make a quotation from the English poet Alexander Pope: 

“ For forms of government let fools contest, 

Whatever's best administered is best.” 




Slntn and the PoUcry Trade of Asia 


fi cjjnlury uuO cmly w tn-o Kuiail Ivudiiivti ujivuiirt Bubhotliai and 
Snwnubalob on tto bauku of tiio Yom Piver in nnrtli-oentral Siam. 
Before the 14lh century their o/Torffi had been limited to producing 
crude enrihcnwnrcH atid some stonewarea for everyday household 
tJKc. and after their one comparatively brief foray into the finer 
corninic field they UKain confined thcniBclves until modern times to 
inakiuR these samo simple but practical utensils. Such wares have 
played and continue to pla.v an important part in the life of the 
Thai, for in the ordinary Sinmeso household until the advent of 
cheap, foroigjj-innde aluminum and enamel pots and pans, earthen 
nml Ptojicwnro vcrselB have occupied a more conspicuous place than 
JiioUtl utenRlla. fi’his is not necessarily a reflcctiou on the metal, 
hirgiaal skill of the Thai, for over much pf -the same period, of their 
history they have displayed a romtarkable genius in the casting 0 [f 
hron/.e Buddha images and cannon, and in the making of steel 
weapons and other nielnl articles. We can only conclude, therefore, 
that, aside from tlie element of cobt, the Thai have had some sort of 
aesthetic predilection for earthen and stoneware utensils for their 
homes. 

Yet it is strange that the Thai peoples apparently did not 
bring with them any advanced ceramic techniques from China when 
they left their ancestral kingdom of Nan Chao in southern Yunnan 
Province. During the period of the Nan Chao ICingdom the Thai 
undoubtedly achieved a fairly advanced stage of civilization, and 
Uioy must have been in some contact with the exciting ceramic 
developments whicli look place in China during the T’angand Sung 
periods. Yet all this seems to have been left behind when the Thai 
began their large-scale migrations southward from Nan Ohao toward 
tho end of the Sung dynasty. Their next probable contact with 
more advanced ceramic methods came as a result of their relation- 
ship with the Khmer in the Menam Valley of Siam. Some samples 
of very early Thai pottery bear marked similarities to the work of 
the Khmer, not only in form but also with respect to their rather 
brittle type of glaze. The Khmer apparently did not employ a true 
vitreous glaze, but used w'hat appears to have been some lacquer-like 
substance of organic character. Japanese ceramic specialists call 
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lliitj type of glaze hul^n-yTt a term wliiuh, liuwcver, tells us 

nothing about the glaze ilscll la-yoiul the obvious fact that it is often 
of a (larh brown {huh'u) cohtr. ll is possible Ihul this type of glaze 
was similar (o the huapu’r-liln’ malerial the Khmer apparently used 
instead of lime mortar to bind together the !)rieks of their temples 
and other slrncttives. 1 have also been impressed by the similarity 
betAveen these early Khmer and Thai glazes atul the lacajuer coatings 
l)i)ih peoples applied to their stone Buddha images prior to covering 
them with gold leaf. In any event, the peculiar glaze found on 
Khmer jars and some of the early types (T 'i’hai pottery is not 
especially dtirablo and in lime lends to llulvc oH' from the earthen- 
ware base or wear away from oxiiosuro to the elements. A true 
vitreous glaze is :m almost indestructible stibsiance. 

Foundling of Sukhothai and Thai Relations with China 

The Thai migrauts from Kan Chao wlio settled in northern 
and north - central Siam formed small principalities which hy (he 
lilth cetiiury had come muler the suzerainty of the Khmer as they 
expanded their power over nmeh of what is now Tliailand. From 
about the middle of this century, however, the Thai princes began 
to grow restive and sought to assert their independence. About 
the middle of the 13th century tlio town of Sukhothai, one of the 
northern Khmer outposts, was seized by two rebellious Thai 
chieftains, one of whom borrowed the elegant Khmer style of Sri 
Indraditya and made himself king. Thus was estahliBhod the 
Kingdom of Sukhothai, the first independent Thai slate. The third 
son of Sri Indraditya, the illustrious Piince Rama Khamheng, 
succeeded to the throne of Sukhothai in 1375 and vastly extended 
the boundaries of his domain at the e.Kpense of the Khmer and the 
Mon. It is believed that much of the manpower for his military 
enterprises was itvovided by fresh streams of Thai pouring out 
of southern China as .a result of t)ie conuncsl of tlio Kingdom 
of Kan Chao by Kublai Khan in 1254. 
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Examples of Siamese Ware with Dark Brown {Katsu) Glaze 




A. TWO Wth - -“"Co 

( Fjom the collection of Phya Meo celadon-like glaze. 

B. A vessel wl.b -W" .vp.ca. o, a type ^ ^ 

(From the collection of Mr. LeK viriy p 

c. Wlde-loth iav ■‘“^^f^r .IpTBfyapb^ 

( From the collection of Mr. i-»eK v y y 
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One of the significant events of King Rama Khamh^ng’s 
reign was his establishment of political relations of a sort with the 
Yuan or Mongol dynasty of China. It is possible that the initiative 
for this step may have come from the Mongol Court itself, for in 
1282 a Chiness emissary is said to have appeared at Sukhothai for 
the ostensible purpose of concluding a treaty of amity with the new 
Thai kingdom which would, of course, have been the Mongol’s 
euphemistic way of inviting King Rama Khamh^ng to become the 
vassal of Kublai Khan. The Great Khan was now in bis declining 
years. With his predecessor, Chinghis Khan, be had carved out a 
vast empire by military conquest, but now sought to consolidate 
his far - flung territories by re - establishing the traditional Chinese 
system of vassal states. In this way it would have been unneces- 
sary for Kublai Khan in his old age to have embarked upon new 
military campaigns to subdue the kingdoms of Southeast Asia 
which he had not heretofore found time to conquer. The Mongol 
Court’s emissary who arrived at Sukhothai in 1282 may have been 
making a circuit of some of these Southeast Asian kingdoms for this 
very purpose, since Chinese records indicate that in 1289 a Thai 
state to the south of Sukhothai, known to the Chinese as Law Hok 
Kok, sent a tribute embassy to Peking. This state was probably 
Luvo, later known as Lopburi. Another Yuan mission visited 
Angkor in 1296-97, one member of which, Chou Ta-kwan ( ), 

has left us the only extensive eye-witness account of the rabuious 
Khmer capital in his famous Cheng La B'eng T'u Chi ( )» 
or Account of the Customs of Chenla (Cambodia). 

King Rama Khamh^ng responded to Kublai Khan’s overtures. 
He had little choice in the matter, however, for to have refused to 
pay tribute to Peking would have incurred the wrath of the Mongols, 
while accepting a status of vassalage under the Yflan would, on the 
other hand, serve as an assurance against a possible reprisal invasion 
of Sukhothai by the Khmer. Accordingly, a Sukhothai tribute 
mission is said to have been despatched to China in 1294, and Thai 
tradition holds it was headed by King Rama Khamheng himself. 
Kublai Khan died the following year, 1295, and in 1300 a second 
mission from Sukhothai apparently proceeded to the Mongol capital. 
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agai« headed, according to Thai tradition, by the king. This second 
mission was probably for the purpose of paying homage to KnbJai 
IK'han’s suoeessor who took the Chinese dynastic style of Ch’eng 
^sung Subsequent Thai rulers occasionally sent tribute 

■missions to China. For .example, on the overthrow of the Mongol 
dynasty -ISGS, the Thai state of Ayuthia despatched a mission to 
the Ming eapit-al at Nanking in 137i. Another Thai embassy in 
18^3 was reportedly headed by a Sianaese princess. Throughout the 
I5th century there were several such Thai missions, and down to 
modern times China has always looked upon Siam as one of her 
vassal states while the Siamese kings to varying degrees appear to 
have vaguely recognized their tributary status. 

Qjinese Cejaroic Influence at Sukhothai 

The significant point of all this for our story, however, lies 
in the fact that from the close of the 13th century some form of 
-contact was established between the Thai kingdoms and China, 
which m turn provided the opportunity for commercial i-elations. 
The official exchanges and missions connected with the tributary 
status of kingdoms lying along the periphery -of the Chinese Empire 
■were /often -thinl.y disguised commercial enterprises, the tributary 
.goods and return .presents merely affording a- pretext for profitable 
itarade. 

Trade as well as politics, therefore, may have accounted in 
part for King Kama Khamheng’s supposed visits to China in 1294 
and 1300. During his first visit he and his suite were undoubtedly 
overawed by -the material splendor of China, and what must have 
impr-essed them as much as anything was the great abundance .of 
£ne pottery. Thai tradition holds, therefore, that -on bis second 
visit Bama Khamheng brought back with him to Sukhothai a 
company of Chinese potters. 

Some writers, -notably the late Phraya Nakorn Phrah Ram, 
have tried to upset this tradition. Until recently it had rested 
largely on references in the early Thai chronicle, more recently 
known as the P-ongsaivadan YoiwTc, and the modern researches 
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B. 

A. An unusual example of Sukhothai Ware 
( From the collection of the Mr. Lek Vfrayaphand ) 

B. Examples of Sukhothai glazed building ornaments and an elephant figurine. 
( Photograph by the author from the collection in Wat Yai, Pltsnulok ) 
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Of tbe late Prince Damrong. Reginald le May, one of the 
outstanding authorities on Thai pottery and art, made a thorough 
review of this problem in the March 1939 issue of the Journal, 
which was a critique on the views expressed by Phraya Nakorn 
Phrah Ram in an earlier issue, May found no reason to question 
the traditional belief that Chinese potters w'ere actually brought to 
Siam and submitted some very substantial evidence in support of 
this view. In the first place, there began to be produced at 
Sukhothai early in the 14th century a type of pottery which was 
utterly new to anything heretofore produced in Siam or by the 
^hmer. Tin's pottery is almost identical in style with the wares 
which were then being produced in the kilns at T’zu Oboii 
in Chihli (Ho-pei) Province south of Peking. Moreover, the wares 
produced at Sukhothai were fired in a manner entirely new to Siam, 
the bowls, jars and other vessels being placed on small earthenware 
stands, or pontils, with five pointed projections on their undersides. 
As the vessels were stacked in the kiln, one inside the other with a 
pontil between each vessel to prevent direct contact, the bottom of 
the interior of each vessel, except the very lowest one in the pile, 
invariably has five spur marks where the tips of the pontil were 
broken off when the pottery was removed from the kiln after firing. 
The appearance in Siam of this Chinese technical process strongly 
suggests the presence of potters from China. 

There was, of course, nothing remarkable in the fact that a 
vassal king like Rama Khamh^ng or his representative could have 
arranged with the Mongo] Court to bring a company of potters from 
T’zu Chou to Sukhothai. While at Peking the Thai undoubtedly 
saw T’^u Chou wares which were produced nearby and which were 
probably at the height of their popularity during the late Sung and 
Yuan periods. In fact, T’zu Chou wares were so popular that they 
were produced throughout the Ming period as well, for as Soame 
Jenyns has noted in his Ming Pottery and Porcelain, “ these kilns 
are without rival in age and continuity.” The products of T'za 
Chou* however, were not one of the export wares, although fragments 
have been found in such widely separated regions as Mongolia and 
Indonesia. Nevertheless, King Rama Khamheng had gone to Peking 
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on a tribute-bearing mission, and when the outer barbarians paid 
homage in this manner the Mongol rulers had adopted the time- 
honored Chinese custom of bestowing upon such vassals some of the 
blessings of Chinese civilization. It is quite conceivable, therefore, 
that the Mongols in acknowledging King Rama Khambeng’s tributary 
status were only too pleased to permit their vassal to share in some 
of the more advanced Chinese ceramic techniques and to allow him 
to take some skilled potters back to Siam. 

There also may have been another mere subtle reason why 
Rama Ehamheng was permitted to take Chinese potters to Sukhotbai. 
Having few cultural attainments of their own, the Mongols had 
readily adopted many of the customs and practices of China which 
were useful in giving their heterogeneous empire a greater degree of 
cultural unity as well as conferring upon themselves a more urbane, 
sophisticated character which was lacking in their nomadic heritage. 
The Mongols thereby became a kind of channel by which Chinese 
cultural influences were disseminated over large parts of Asia and 
even to Europe. We can find, therefore, an interesting as well as a 
striking parallel between the introduction of Chinese ceramic tech- 
niques into Siam and the introduction of Chinese pottery-making 
methods into Persia. 


The Persian Parallel 

Between 1256 and 1265 Hulagu, a brother of Kublai Khan, 
consolidated Mongol power in Iraq and Persia where he established 
a kind of Mongol sub-kingdom with its capital at Tabriz. Hulagu 
was, of course, politically oriented to the Yuan Court at Peking, 
which at once made him to some degree culturally oriented to the 
civilization of China. Thus we find Hulagu and his successors using 
Chinese-style fpr.js m iheir official correspondence, in)pression8 of 
which are fitilf preserred in letters sent from the Tabriz Court to 
Philip the Pair of France. We also find that Hulagu imported 
Chinese potters, pspermakers and other skilled artisans to his capital, 
as a result of which Persian pottery, textiles and painting soon 
reflected a strong Chinese influence. The dragon, phoenix and other 
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Obtotae 'oiiiManm were incorporated into Persian ceramics, joat u 
M the heginning of Iho llth centnry, oniy a few years later, Chinese 
ilesigne and fechniqnes were being employed by Ghineee potters at 
S^fe'hotbfvi. 


Sakhotliai ajid Sawankalok Wares 
in aittemptiog to reproduce the wares of T’zu Ckni fciw 
pCfttars »t Sufehothai turned cut a hard, thick stoneware having a 
whi6e slip deoorated with simple designs in black and brown under 
0 rbtbef t/hin, yfe^low5sh-^groJ glaze. It appears that; Sakhothfti ware 
wUs produced 6or only a brief time, possibly for only fiftefep or 
Wtwity years, although the kilns in this area probably contia-ued to 
uake elaborate roof tiles and architectural ornaments for a much 
longer period. Tradition holds, however, that the -Chinese potters 
soon became dissatisfied with the quality of the clay at Sukhothai, 
and with royal -approval moved their kilns to a more favorable site 
near Sawankalok, some fifty miles north. Accordingly, there 
began to be produced at SawankaJok a new type of hard, thick 
gtooeware of almost porcellaneous quality with incised and painted 
designs, along with great quantities of undecorated monochromes 
with glazes running from a bJnish-grey to the typical celadon greens. 

Thus from around the middle of the it4th century the kilnfi 
at -Sawtankaiok began to make a type of ware totally different from 
what had beefn produced earlier at Sukhothai. This raises a very 
interesting problem which, so far -as I know, has never bean con- 
sidered before. As noted, Sukhothai pottery vrsg utterly new to Thai 
ceramic tr-adition and has an unmistakable afBuity with the waies 
of T’zu Chou. Can it be possible, however, that if the potters who 
produced these wares moved to Sawankalok, presumably in search 
of better materials, they would almost at once have turned their 
hands to making an entirely different type of pottery in noway 
related to their 'Tzu Chod tradition ? Artisans in the East, especially 
in the 14tb century, were far too conservative and tradition-bound 
ftwrf fstrch abrnpt changes. This suggests the possibility that ft second 
group of potters in no way connected with Tlzu Chou or iils t'rftditiou 
may have arriifed in Siam from Obina, probably as a result of 
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another tribute mission similar to that undertaken by King Kama 
Khamheng. Some of the wares produced at Sawankalok may not 
suggest too abrupt a break with the T’zu Chou tradition as practiced 
at Sukhothai, but the great production of celadon-like monochromes 
at Sawankalok is a different matter, and there is nothing in the T’zu 
Chou tradition or in the products of Sukhothai which can satisfactor- 
ily account for the sudden appearance of this type of pottery at 
Sawankalok. The monochromes of Sawankalok, which principally 
account for the fame of this pottery, bear a striking resemblance to 
the. Chinese celadons of the famous kilns at Lnng-ch’uan (M.^) 
Chekiang Province. Lung-ch’uan celadon was produced from the 
Sung period and for more than seven centuries, until it was finally 
eclipsed by the famous Ming blue and white, was China’s export 
pottery par excellence. 

It is very likely, therefore, that by the middle of the 14th 
century, if not earlier, Lung-ch’iian celadon was finding its way into 
Siam to the point where it excited the interest of the Siamese and 
aroused their desire to produce this unusual ware, as a result of 
which arrangements were made during some tribute mission to China 
for the procurement of Lung-ch’uan potters. In this connection it is 
perhaps significant that while he was with the Yuan mission at 
Angkor in 1296-97, Chou Ta-kwan found that among the Chinese 
products which the Khmer at this time particularly desired were 
“green porcelains’’ (that is,. celadons ). It appears, therefore, that 
the Khmer were familiar with Chinese celadon, and it is quite 
possible even at this early date that these wares had also reached 
Sukhothai where they aroused the interest of the Siamese. 

As we shall presently see, there is considerable evidence that 
Sawankalok ware was produced principally for export, which in turn 
suggests that the Lnng-ch’uan potters may have been brought to 
Sawankalok for the specific purpose of developing a ware suitable 
for the great Asiatic trade in celadon. 

In any event, I believe we should now take into account the 
possibility that a second group of Chinese potters came ,to Siam, 
possibly from Lung-ch’tian, some years after King Rama Khamheng 
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Saw-ankalok Ves.el, with r i j 
fnciied Underglare'0 

«iare Uecorabon 





c. 
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Decorated Sawankalok 



B. 

Ai Covered vessel with yeiiowlsh-grey glaiie decorated 
with darker grey and olive green designs. 

( From the author’s collection ) 

B. Pot with greyish-green giasie and dark grey decoration. 
( Prom the coUectiiin of Mr. I.ek Virlyaphand ) 
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presumably brought the first group from T’zu Chou, and that it may 
very likely have been reasons of trade which led to this development. 
Very little Snkhothai ware was apparently exported, whereas Sawan- 
halok pottery was sent to widely scattered parts of Asia. The reason 
for this is obvious: it could be sold as celadon-alboit an inferior 
grade-and celadon was the ware in greatest demand. What probably 
happened was something like this: There was no real demand or 
market outside of the locality for the Snkhothai wares made in the 
T’zu Chou tradition. A new group of Chinese potters was brought 
to Siam, possibly from Lung-ch’uan, familiar with the manufacture 
of celadons, and were settled in Sawankalok where materials were 
available for making the celadon-like glazes. Meanwhile, the 
Sukhothai potters continued their work, but instead of attempting to 
produce glazed pottery utensils for which there was apparently no 
great market or demand, devoted their energies to making those 
fanciful end tiles and other glazed and decorated temple ornaments 
which came into vogue among the Siamese during the Sukhothai 
period. The amount of this glazed temple construction material 
produced at Sukhothai w’as prodigious, but none of it. was exported. 
On the other hand, great quantities of Sawankalok pottery were 
produced and there is abundant evidence that much if not most of 
it went into the Asiatic pottery trade. 

The products of the Sukhothai kilns were principally w^ater 
jars, bowls and dishes, along with great quantities of the decorated 
temple materials mentioned above. Most Sawankalok ware was 
smaller and more delicate. Large water jars, bowls and plates are 
common, but more characteristic are small containers of various 
shapes many of which are in plain monochrome. One type of 
container which has always struck my fancy is in the shape of a 
persimmon, the little handle of the lid representing the stem of the 
fruit. Significantly enough, the persimmon does not grow in Siam 
and. this shape was undoubtedly of Chinese origin. Japanese con- 
noisseurs of Sawankalok classify this peculiar form as kaJci^no4e 
)» persimmon type. 
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Qther characteristic Sawankalok Tessels are small waiter 
botUce,. pitchers, ewers, cups, vases, and a groat variety csfi small 
covered vessels presumably for holding betel-chewing ingflcdients, 
cosmetics or medicines. Many Sawankalok pieces were produced 
in typical Indian, and Near Eastern shapes like the famous narghiili 
bottles with their mammiform spouts, which provide further evidence 
that this ware was largely for export. One unique type of Sawan- 
kalok ware which may well have beeu made exclusively for Siamese 
consumption were the small animal and human figurines which were 
probably used as votive offerings or for purposes of sorcery. 

Duration of Pottery Production at Sawankalok 

It ia not clear just how long the Sawankalok kilns continued 
in operation. Strange to say» very few samples of this ware have 
survived today as heirlooms in the possession of Siamese families. 
I have often noted this singular fact when visiting the homes of 
upper-clasa Thai who generally have treasured collections of Ben- 
charong and other Chinese export wares but seldom if ever a, single 
piece of Sawankalok. This is perhaps, no cause for wonder in view of 
the antiquity of this ware, its comparatively brief period of pro- 
duction and the series of destructive wars among the Thai kingdoms 
and with the Khmer and Burmese. Moreover,. Buddhism with its 
great emphasis upon the transitory nature of our existence has tended 
to diflcourage the accumulation and passing on of earthly possessions. 
Consequently, most of the Sawankalok now in the hands of Thai as 
well as foreign collectors was unearthed in recent times at the kiln 
sites,, and so far as I know none of this ware has beeu found among 
the ruins of Ayuthia and other cities in contrast with the many 
fragments of Chinese pottery, all of which would indicate th.at 
Sawankalok was not prized as heirlooms or even used to any great 
extent as ordinary household ware. Consequently, we may assume 
that much if not most of the pottery produced at Sawankalok was 
intended for the export trade. In this connection, it is significant 
that a large amount of the pottery unearthed at the kiln sites is 
known in the trade as wasters— damaged or imperfectly fired pieces 
which were not suitable for the market. There is also evidence that 
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the Sawankakik potters were endeavoring to meet the demand for 
ch«ap expoet wares and accord i'Ogljr attempted to increase their 
output without devoting much attention to technical prohciencyv just 
as the provincial kilos of Chekiangi, Fukien and Kwangtung turned 
^t great quantities; of cheap and often shoddy goods for the export 
trade. 

While Sawanfcalok ware has a strange, simple' beauty, from 
the technical standpoint it cannot compare with the celadons of 
Lung»ch’han or even with many of the cheaper export wares oi the 
contemporary Chinese private kilns. It was often cracked or- dam aged 
in the firing and there are frequently imperfections in the glaze. 
Moreover,, the Sawankalok potters used a long horizontal type of 
kiln in which the heat was often unevenly distributed* and.it is.only 
too evident that some of th.ese kilns were poorly constructed. They 
ofteni collapsed during the firing and their contents, being damaged 
beyond repair, were never removed until the collapsed kilns were 
excavated in modern times, revealing bent and twisted pots or several 
vessels fused togethe-r by their molten glaze. There are also, examples 
of kilns which were apparently abandoned before the pottery could 
be removed after fii'ing* suggesting the hasty flight of the. potters 
because of invasion or some other disaster, a point we shall presently 
consider in attempting to determine the period at which, pottery 
production ceased at Sawankalok. 

We should not, of course, judge all Sawankalok by the 
damaged or inferior samples which have been discovered in collapsed 
or abandoned kilns, but it is nevertheless a fact that many pie css of 
Sawankalok which were exported (having presumably been con- 
sidered suitable for the market) were imperfect. For example, the 
STa Kagami’ a .Japanese pottery manual compiled early in 

the 17'th century, notes that much of this ware which was fcoownto 
the Japanese ae Sonkoroku was damaged or improperly fired. The 
same can be said, however, of much of the contemporary Chinese 
pottery, esi>ecially those wares made for export, forasSoame JenirnS 
has pointed out " Ming vessels were often distorted in the kiln by 
skrinkago but do not seem to have been rejected on this account, as 
they would have been under the next dynasty. ” 
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In this connection, an American pottery expert, Harding 
Black, made an interesting experiment with two pieces of Sawankalok 
and in Jnne 1953 published his findings in The Far Eastern 
Geramic Bulletin. He re- fired two bowls from the collection of 
Edwin L. Neville, former United States Minister to Siam. As 
a result, their pale greenish-grey glaze changed to a typical 
celadon green. But something even more remarkable occurred which 
gives this unusual experiment a touch of historical drama. As if by 
magic, there appeared on one of the bowls as a result of the second 
firing an incised underglaze lotus decoration which had remained 
invisible over the centuries. 

There has been considerable disagreement as to just how 
long Sawankalok pottery was produce, and it has generally been held 
that production continued until well into the 16th century if not 
later. Both Reginald le May and Otley Beyer are of the opinion 
that production ceased during the 16th century, but as le May has 
cautiously noted, “we shall probably never know definitely.” I am 
inclined to believe, however, that production came to an end, at least 
at the Sawankalok sites, in the I5tli century. During most of this 
period Sawankalok occupied a precarious position in the series of wars 
waged by the Siamese of Ayuthia with the kingdoms of Ohiengmai 
and Luang Prabang. Sawankalok was under attack a number of 
times and a great part of the town was destroyed in 1460 and again 
in 14’64. Some years earlier a turn-coat governor deserted to 
Ohiengmai and reportedly took most of the population with him. 

It was probably because of circumstances like these that abandoned 
kilns have been found at Sawankalok filled with unfinished pottery; 
the potters either fled because of invasion or were forcibly evacuated. 
Accordingly, I believe GigaTetsuji ( X one of the foremost 
Japanese authorities on Sawankalok ware, may be correct in conclu- 
ding that production ceased because the potters became so dispersed 
that it was impossible to hold the industry together. Many of them 
probably went to Ohiengmai where they endeavored to carry on their 
craft. For example, Giga found one potter in Ohiengmai who was still 
making a ware with a greyish-green glaze which so closely resembled 
Sawankalok that it was often sold in Bangkok’s famous Nakorn 
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KaSem districfc as the genuine article by unwitting or unscrupulous 
dealers. Moreover, Giga found that this Chiengmai potter employed 
the same type of kiln used by the potters at Sukhothai and 
Sawankalok; he also made animal figurines similar to the Sawankalok 
pieces, and his spatula work had the same characteristics. It was 
at his kiln that there had been produced some generations before 
the famous pottery columns with their celadon-like glaze which 
until recently adorned the entrance to Wat Phra Dhatu, the mountain 
temple on Doi Suthep. Giga was accordingly inclined to believe 
that this Chiengmai potter was a descendent of some ceramic 
artisan of Sawankalok. 

In addition to the disruption of the pottery industry at 
Sawankalok as the result of wars and other disasters, there was 
also a great expansion of the Chinese pottery trade during the 15th 
century against which it would probably have been difBcult for the 
Small-scale operators of Siam to have competed. Moreover, we 
must take into account technical and artistic developements in 
the Chinese ceramic field which undoubtedly brought about the 
remarkable change of taste among consumers of pottery throughout 
Asia. By the l5th century the Chinese had perfected the technique 
of underglaze blue ware to the point where it was assuming a major 
position in their export trade. Faced by these various difficulties 
—the disruption of their industry at home and increased Chinese 
production of new ceramic lines enjoying great popularity— it is only 
too obvious that the Thai would have been unable to compete with 
the Chinese in the Asiatic pottery market. 

There is further evidence that Sawankalok ware was no 
longer being produced in the 16th century or was even represented 
in the pottery trade from the fact that there are no references to 
it in contemporary historical records. Before the close of the 16th 
century Japanese traders and adventurers had begun to settle in 
that unique international community which had grown up outside 
the walls of Ayuthia. Yet in all the Japanese records of the late 
IGth and 17th centuries no mention is made whatever of Siamese 
pottery or any trade therein. 
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By tte -beginning of the 17th oenta-ry .Japane^ irad-e with 
Siam had grown to substantia] proportions and, .-was, largely in .the 
hands olf merchants who received . specialdicehses^rom the Shog-nnate, 
the famous Red Seal Documents, or Shuinjo , From the 

early part of the Keicho { /^J^) era (1596-1614). .until the. Japanese 
were prohibited from going abroad by the decrees of 1638, the so- 
called SJMvnscn or Red Seal Ships, made some 182 

voyages for which records exist. Of (this total, ,37 licenses .were 
issued to ships malciug trading expeditions to Sianij 13 to Annam, 
26 to Champa, 11 to Tongking, 23 to Cambodia and.o to Pattani, I-n 
his Sliuinsen Boeld Shi { j^), History of- the Trade of 
the Red Seal Ships, Ifawajima Motojiro ()]] ) offers no 

indication that the Japanese ever obtained any ceramic wares 
during these voyages to Siam. The records of the voyages 
give long lists of tlie cargoes involved in which Siamese pottery is 
conspicuous by its absence. The Tsiiho jehi'ran ( a 

massive compilation of documents and records pertaining to Japan’s 
foreign trade and relations from the Eiroku ( 7 ^^ ) era (1558- 
1569) to the Bunsei ( (1818-1829), compiled under orders 

of the Shogunate in the 6 th year of the fCaei ora (1850, 

contains sections on Japanese relations with Siam and other Southeast 
Asian countries, as well as records* of all Siamese trading vessels 
which were known to have come to Japanese ports. Nowhere in 
this large compilation is there a reference to any shipments of 
Siamese pottery either from Siam or from neighboring countries. 
On the contrary, there are occasional references, to pottery reaching 
Japan from other sources and to pottery and porcelain being carried 
to Siam in Japanese ships. No Tefet-ences to a trade in Siamese 
pottery- are to' be found in Iwao Seiichi-s ^ ^ 

Ndhtinmachi no Kenkyu ( )» A Study of Japanese 
Gommunities in the Southern Regions, 'and the comprehensive 
J^shichi Seiki in okerti N issha Karikai ( ‘-f tt 'B ^ )>* 

JapSnese-Siamese Relations- in thb^l7th- Gehluty, Which was compilM- 
in 1934 by • the Japanese Ministry of ^ Foreign Affairs hhder 
the super vis ion of' the' Ministry’s Siamese specialist Giinji Kiichi, 

( fp ^ -I— ). Besides using all relevant'Ehrope^' purees on 17th 



bt-oa «'f v olk^'r r‘>tic]t3-5- ;‘. Uint ” tit*'- ’-xjv'rt 

of Snvv^nknlok, Um? only v.nr'" on ;i pur v.'p.h CUmp?*’ .f.l<'n»’v-*Aro, 


cnmo to n foU in 1 i*’**. wjjt'tj Sov.n of Huu-riuPniiii; 
by hopliio norihorn the pot tor?' ‘.v**r‘* un4 intn>y of 

the bilns w«»ro loft in n btjrry v.-jUt Utoir o.'.nton;*^ r^tiil jninrt, to i>f 
fxcavntocl only in tfin HOth oontury.” Nor omiM Vittip-r Htnl ovifloneo 
of II poltory imlufitry of nny bln<\ nt Ayntliin. f<tr v-itb n Dttlcb Knsl 
India Company Fanlory ojiiaijiiehod tijoro, njjy lot-nlly - uunlo wnrop 
of export standinn v.‘fnjid cortainly bave comf- to tbo attention of 
Ihcpe cncrfietic Iraderp. The only v.‘!ir*-s llu- l)ntrb fotind at Ayulbla 
vrero Chinese and later .Tnijanore porcelains, mncli of uhirh was 
Imported by tbc binp‘8 merchant, marine both for b,*cal use and re- 
export. ABaln, the wrUinys fif deromius van Vlict. who was in 
Ayntbia in 1639, maUe no mention of Siamese pottery. On the basis 
of tUefiC various pieces of evidence, 1 believe we can tliscard nny 


■belief that Sawankalok pottery was produced in the 17tb century, 
while no nvnilahlo evidence supports the view tln\t it was produced 
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in the 16th century. It wcmlfi a|)|>ear that tWfi ware was madatfor 
only a coini>s»ratlvely short period, from about the middle of the 
14th century until about the middle of the I5th century. 

Export of Sawankalok Wat« 

There is little evidence that Sokhothai pottery was ever 
made for export, although a few pieces have been found in Java and 
olsewhoro. The first export of wares from Sawankalok was probably 
by way of Jfartaban, This port waa in fact seized from the Peguans 
by King Roma Khnmhfing around the beginning of the 14th century 
along with the Tenasserim area. Martaban was occupied on and 
off by the Siamese until the beginning of the 15th century when it 
foil to the Burmese who held it continuously thereafter. During this 
period Martaban became an important commercial entrepi^t for 
traders from India and the Near East. As an outlet for Siam’s 
produots, however, Martaban suffered two disadvantages: the long 
and difficnlt overland route from north-central Siam, and the faet 
that the port was only in Siamese possession periodically until it 
was permanently lost to the Burmese early in the 15th century. 
Consequently, as we shall presentlj' see, the port of Mergui in the 
Tenassorim area, which was continually held by the Siamese from 
K^ng Roma Kbamh6ng’s time, was to assume a greater importance 
i-n -the trade of Siam. The trade route from Sawankalok to Mart 'ban 
was rindoubtedly by way of Raheng (Tak) and Mesot, the Siamese 
using elephant trains for transport. 

Unless Thai distaste for commercial enterprise is a more 
recently acquired characteristic, it was probably the Chinese potters 
or Chinese and other foreign traders who first promoted the export 
of the products of the Sawankalok kilns. Consequently, there may 
have been, as noted above, strong commercial reasons for the 
appearance of Lung-ch’nan potters in Siam. They may well have 
been brought there for the specific purpose of producing a type of 
ware which would be saleable in the pottery markets of India and 
the Near East, 
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Some Types of Sawankelok Export Wares 







A, NarghIU bottle. B., C. Ewers. D., E. Vases. 

F. Vase of type sought by Japanese for use as a tea caddy. 
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Siam and the Pottery Trade of Asia 

At this period ( the middle of the 14th century ) China was 
ecsperiencing troubled, times as a, result pf ^the .^cpnfllats, u^ich ovqt^ 
throw the Yiian dynasty and finally brought the Ming to power in 
1368. This was not only a period of wars but also one of famines, 
plaguos, locusts, earthquakes and floods and consequent social unrest. 
The Ming Dynasty was no sooner established when ' tlm Japanese 
pirate fleets of the dreaded wuku ( ) began their large-scale raids 

along the China coast which seriously interferred'with’Hrade and 
shipping. Lung-ch’iian and the other famobs Sung kilns were 
situated principally in Kiangsi, Chekiang and'- Fukien, the dislricts 
most exposed to tualcb depredations. Many of these kilns bad suffered 
during the strife attending the Mongol conquest and again during the 
subsequent liberation by the Ming, while before the end of the Yffan 
period a rival pottery center had begun to develop at Ching-te ChSn 
( ) which eventually was to dominate the export trade with its 
imderglaze blue and white wares which largely took, the place of 
celadon in popular taste throughout the Asiatic markets.X Early in 
the Ming period, the Lung-ch’tian potters were cbmpelled.to move 
to Ch’u Chou ( ) where they were able, however, to continue 
producing their famous celadon in the face of rising blue and white 
competition until almost the end of the Ming period. 

It is possible, therefore, that some of the Lung-ch’tlan potters 
may have moved to Slam during this troubled period around the 
middle of the 14th century in search of better opportunities as well 
BB in response. -to the desire of the Siamese for additional Chinese 
potters to supplement the original company brought tb Siam by-King 
R§,ma Khninheng. Although no evidence is available, the Arab and 
Indian traders may also have been instrumental in such a mgve. 
Having seen and possibly handled samples of the wares produced at 
Bukhothai, they may have endeavored to promote the production of 
the more saleable celadon lines in Slam, a country more accessible 
to the Indian markets and at the same time not subject to the 
viscissitudes which were then disrupting the economy of China. 
This is conjectural, of course, but it is by no means outside the realm 
of possibility. For .example, the. famous Eirman r. wares., of .Fersia 
offer a case in point.:, . Shah . AbbasvL thought-it possible . 40/ develop 
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anv'export'phttery rtraclelwbicK coilld compete aiiccesstully; ;wHh CMua 
in tiie blue: and;; white:: mUi’ket, 'ip Europe. ; Accprdiugly> c.about the- 
niiddle of, the 1.7th; century; he brought some three hundred., Ghiuese 
potters to; Persia where they began to produce Chinese-style porcelains 
whiphi-pne .-cpntempprar.y. Evn’ppcan , rcuvarked . were, “.difficult to 
distinguish. from ;the Ghhrese wares”. ^ As, a result of the disturbed 
conditions :in China the,. kilns at Gh,ing4e Chen were virtually put of 
pperation between LG 7 3 and 1G81, and during this period tl^e Dutch 
East indui G.ompany. made strenuous , efforts,., to find, satisfactory 
substitutes for Chinese wares. among the Kirman products as well as 
those of Touglcing and Japan. It is not altogether impossible, 
therefore, that the production of ccladou-likc wares at Sawankalok 
may'iiave been' in fespohsoPo a demand for this type of pottery' which 
c'ouid hot he' satisEactofiiy huel ’because of difficulties at the celadon 
prbddctiou cciiters'ih China'.' ^ 




"O'V 




• j 
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‘ " ' The^Chiriese Gerarhic Trade ‘ : ' 

ihe Asiatic trade in Chinese ceramics is a fascinating story 
of international coni'merce hh'd cultural diffusicin. There is evidence 
that. Ohinjese pottery was, beiug^pxp in the T’ang period, 

the bulk of .this trade probably being in the hands of Indians and 
Arabs who not only had settlements in the port cities on the 
aputheast coast but in the T’ang capital at Oh’ang An as well. ' The 
iiidiah. and Arah traders at Canton (Khahfu) aiid 'Gh’uari-cHou 
{(lie Zayturi of itidreo Polo )’ 'dealt prihcTpaiiy in' silk and the 'export 
ware's 'of the' provihcial kilhs.'^ ' ’Thd Arab 'merchant Sui’eyraari in an 
accohnl dated- '85T' ^ivC^ a ci§scnhtioh of this tradA’which ' during' 
the SoutheVn' Suhg ’-’pdf iod' reached'^ such proportions that if was mhde 
acgover'hinen't^ mohopolyl ' In 'the^ ' middle^-' bf thh' T4th 'CehtUry'Lhe" 
great Arab' traveller Ihn Battuta- visited ' i Canton aud alse-deff a' 
description of Plie Arab pottery trade theref 'At that tiineJthe^^Ai’ab' 

ships doak.Chiuese{;.wareS !princip'allyrtohIndia and the Arabiah.ports* 
from/ ^vhencerr, they: were] trans-shipped toiiother,: parts of the Nea'ri 
East.:-;, ;ln:om jiim .early /period the Ohiiie’se also/ carried:, some of their; 
Adre^i.to^ Jappr, .thei^,l?hilippineSj,eBorne, 0 , jJaya; and, Sumatra. -. -At 
^^i®mkan6;.there was <,a:.large.[comrnercial;, entrepot- where these goods; 
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wore cxchnngetl for tlie products of India and the Near East. Some 
pottery was also shipped overland from China by the old silk route 
across Asia. By the Ming period, liowcver, there arose such a strong 
demand for Chinese ceramics throughout Asia that the Chinese began 
to participate in this trade on a much larger scale. One significant 
as well as picturesque result was the series of spectacular maritime 
expeditions undertaken on orders of the Emperor Yung-Lo 
by the Moiiainmodan court eunuch Cheng Ho who held the 

rank of admiral. His expeditions not only visited Champa, Siam 
and Java, but India, Persia and Arabia and possibly the east coast 
of Africa, one curious by-firoducl of which was the bringing of the 
first live giraffe to Cliinn. These voyages have been described by 
J.J.L. Duyvendak in his engaging monograph China's Discovery of 
Africa and in his brillant article in T'onng Pao. One important 
result of Cheng Hb’s voyages was the re-establishment of tributary 
relations witli Sumatra, for among the subsequent tribute goods were 
much-needed supplies of cobalt which the Chinese used for making 
the undorglazc blue of their famous Ming wares. 

The widespread dissemination of Chinese ceramics throughout 
Asia from as early as the T'ang period down into the Ming period 
is an almost unbelievable story. White T'ang pieces were being 
copied in Persia as early as the 9tb century, long before the Mongol 
Hulagu brought Chinese potters to Tabriz, and Ting glazes and shapes 
were being imitated by Persian potters in the 12th century. By the 
following century the Persians were using the same types of enamel 
glazes developed by the Chinese. Sung fragments have been 
unearthed at Samarra, the temporary residence of the Caliphs of 
Baghdad, destroyed in the 9th century, and similar shards have 
been found in excavations at Fostat near Cairo. There is a record 
of a shipment of forty pieces of celadon from Egypt to Damascus in 
1170. Ming blue and white shards were found at Hama, a city in 
northern Syria destroyed by Timur in 1401, and fragments of oeladra 
and other Chinese wares have been unearthed at various sites in 
Persia, India and even at Mombasa and Zanzibar. It would almost 
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seem unnecessary t& add that celadon, Ming blue and -white and 
other Chinese Wares hare been found in considerable quantities 
throughonat Southeast Asia, especially in Indonesia, Malaya, Berneoi 
Siam and the Philippines. 

It -was, of course, the great overseas demand for Chinese 
ceramics -which accounts for this remarkable expansion in China’s 
pottery trade. Many Indian and other Asiatic rulers appear to have 
developed ati unquenchable desire for Chinese -wares. Persian 
miniatures of the 14th and 15th centuries frequently aho-w exquisite 
pieces of Ming blue and white, and the Venetian Ambassador at 
Tabriz in a report to his government in 1474 expressed amazement 
at the great quantities of Chinese porcelains he had seen at the 
Shah’s court. In 14S7 the envoy of the Sultan of Egypt presented 
some Chinese porcelains to Lorenzo de Medici. Shah Abbas the 
Great of Persia (1587-1629) assembled a magnificent collection of 
Chinese "wares -which "was originally housed in the mortuary mosque 
at Ardebil in Azabaijan but is now in the National Museum at 
Toheran. A still more fabulous collection was amassed by the 
Sultans of Turkey, parts of it representing loot taken by Selim I and 
Suleiman the Magnificent when they invaded Tabriz, or pieces 
carried ofiE as booty during Turkish military expeditions to Syria 
and Egypt. From the loth century Chinese porcelains were being 
used as tableware in the Sultan’s palace and a special building called 
the China Khane was constructed to house these treasures. The vast 
collection of some ten thousand pieces, of which over three thousand 
are celadon, has happily been preserved and is now on display in 
the enormous kitchens of the former Seraglio in Istanbul. Another 
great collection was assembled by Akbar and Jehanajir, which was 
kept in the Mogul Fort at Agra until it was regrettably destroyed 
by the Mahrattas in 1771. 

The Role of Siam in the Pottery Trade 

The export wares of China were carried to India by way 
of Java and Sumatra, the ships often touching en route at the 
Philippines, Borneo, Celebes and the Moluccas, which explains 
the discovery of so many pieces of old Chinese pottery in 



A Siamese Trading Junk of the Late (6th or Early 17th , Cenluiy 



From the Kirabiirie E-mbki An Albuhi of Foreign Ships, a iVvo-volufnc manuscript 

scroll In the Nagasaki Provincial Library. The above picture was reprodticea in' NompaHakai 

Kobunkcn Zurokv { An Album of Old Documents ' Pertaining to 

Navigation in the Southern Regions, compiled, by the ..Osaka . Provincial Library and 
published by the Kobayashi Shasbin SeJhanjo, Kyoto, 1943. . 
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thosev - islMidfl. i: On;-; these long voyages the small trading jntikB 
often ^ehoduntered ' -fatal ;stbtfm8 - or - ^vere esrposed to attacks by 
piratos Iwking - among the islands ahdyespecially in the Straits of 
Malacca. Until the advent -bf the Fortnghese Avith their, ^nnery 
flkill ond their superior -types of vessels with' heavier armament, the 
pirates' Of the -.Malacca^^ Straits were a formidable and traditional 
obstacle; . Even as -early, as the 5th century these pirates presented 
a. problem, as the famoos Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fa-hsien, who 
travelled::' overland from~ China to. India and then returned by sea 
via Ceylon and Java in 399-414 A.D., has so graphically described. 
Oonaequenlily, -inany of . the Chinese junks and other vessels began 
to prefer a less’ convenient but safer route over which to transport 
their precious cargoes. This lay from the South China ports along 
the coasts of Tongking,' Annam, Champa, Cambodia and Siam, 
where at the capital at Ayuthia there, developed from perhaps as 
-early aB' the l4th Century a great trading center which was in time, 
to. rival Palemhang.. Merchants from China and the various king- 
doms of Southeast- Asia as well as from such distant lands as India 
and: Persia established themselves in individual settlements outside 
the'.walls of the 'Siamese city. In time this polyglot oommunity 
was enlarged by traders and adventurers from Japan, Portugal, 
Holland, England and France. 

At Ayutbia the silks and ceramics of China were 
exchanged for goods from Siam, India and other ate'as ‘and were 
then tratrs-shipped either' by junk or overland to 'Prahburi or Kui " 
OH; the ’western shore of the Gulf of Siam for transport; by -caravan " 
aoross the narrow isthmus to' Tenasserim and thence down-fitream''. 
in imall river (boats to the port of Mergui. ■ From this entrepbt the ' 
goodswere 'loaded aboard Indian, Arab and later European ships for ■ 
the great markets in -India and the . West. From Ayuthia there was 
also: an -important .-trade "in Chinese and other .goods -with Pattani,’ ' 
Malacca and-Ja'va, while some of: the merchandise which wont lo 
Mergai ;waB .alsb..shipped to - Acheen in , Sumatra/ " ■ - 

While -the great bulk of this' trade consisted of Ohiner»o 
jnroauctH,' including' celadon -and other wares; Bawarlkaldk potif^y ' 
«teo,Buiered.into the inventories and in the distant markets uhdobh- 
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tedly lost its indentity and was sold as Chinese goods. By this 
process the products of the Sawankalok kilns were carried in some 
quantities to India and possibly even as far west as Egypt, for the 
Fostat finds contained shards among the Chinese celadon fragments 
which are believed to be pieces of Sawankalok. But the various 
Asiatic dealers who frequented such trading centers as Martaban, 
Ayuthia and Mergui were, we may assume, shrewd fellows who 
were undoubtedly well aware that the prodncts of Sawankalok could 
not be substituted for the superior celadon of China in any trade 
with the more discriminating customers of India and the Near East. 
It appears, therefore, that the principal markets for Sawankalok 
were among the less demanding peoples of Java, Borneo and the 
Philippines, for it is in these islands that the largest finds of 
Siamese ware have been discovered outside the kiln sites inSiam. In 
other words, Sawankalok pottery, being inferior in quality to 
Chinese celadon, was shipped to those parts of the East where there 
were suitable markets for what were regarded as second-grade 
goods. The same practical considerations we know governed the 
export of all ceramics from China, the finer wares going to India 
and the Near East, while the coarse, crude potteries were shipped 
to Java, Borneo and the Philippines. 

The Demand for Large Water Jars and the Martaban Trade 

There is one notable exception to this, however, namely, the 
great demand which prevailed throughout India and even in the 
Near East as well as throughout Southeast Asia for large jars for 
storing water, oil or wine. Many of these vessels were of crude 
workmanship, although we today have come to admire them for 
their artistic qualities. These jars were also in great demand by 
the Indian, Arab and early European traders who found them a 
convenient cargo, not only for storing fresh water for the long 
voyages but also as containers for other more valuable commodities. 
The provincial kilns of South China and those of Sawankalok 
endeavored to meet the great demand for these jars. As 
we noted, the products of Sawankalok were probably first 
exported by way of Martaban. For some reason the trade in 
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Examples of Large Water Jars 



Coverings in place. 

C. Large water jar of Sawankalok make. 

D. Wide-mouth water vessel of Chinese make. 


( From the collection of Mr. Lek Viriyaphand ) 



Relief depicting the Hindu Myth, the Churning of the Cosmic Ocean, on the south 
pediment of the second Copura of the 12th century Khmer Temple at Khao Phra Vihara, 
Srisahet Province, Northeast Thai .v* ' water vessel resembling some of 

the so-called Martaban jars. 
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these large water jars, whether of Siamese or Chinese manu- 
factnre, eventually became centered at Martaban. Cumbersome 
as they were the Sawankalolr jars were undoubtedly shipped overland 
to this port by elephant caravans, while some of the jars from 
China which reached Siam may have been shipped over the same 
route. It would appear, however, that most of the jars of Chinese 
make reached Martaban by sea. Since this trade became centered 
at Martaban, these large storage vessels became known as Martaban 
jars and the belief grew up that they were actually manufactured 
at the Peguan port. In India and elsewhere the term Martaban 
became variously corrupted into Martavan and Martabani as terms 
to designate any celadon or celadon-like ware, since considerable 
quantities of celadon gjioree dishes of Chinese origin were also 
exported from the Martaban pottery entrep6t or from other ports in 
the delta region of Burma, such as Syriam and Bassein. In India 
the term Martaban became so synonymous for any large glazed 
water vessel that the Chinese and Siamese jars were later copied 
in the 18bh century by Muslim potters around Delhi who unabashedly 
marked their wares with the word “Martaban”. Occasional 
references are made to Pegu jars of local manufacture which were 
exported from Martaban and other ports in lower Burma. So far 
SB I have been able to ascertain, these were of unglazed earthenware 
and were made solely as containers for export commodities, much 
as the Siamese at Ayuthia in the 17th century employed similar 
vessels as containers for exporting oil, honey and other local 
products. 

The best description of the so-called Martaban jars is to be 
found in Namme Ottema’s Handboek der Chineesche Oeramieh 
They have been found all the way from the Philippines to Egypt, 
and what look very much like such water jars can be seen in the 
12th century reliefs at Prambanan and Borobudur in Java. At 
Khao Phra Vihara, an llth-12th century Khmer ruin on the Thai- 
Oambodian border, there is a remarkable relief depicting the 
Churning of the Ocean in which appears a jar having no resemblance 
to the typical Kbmer vessels but looking very much like some of 
the Martaban water jars. These jars were described by Ibn 
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Hattnun in tho Uih ccntnry nncl by the Portngucse traveller Dnnrtc 
Bi^Torn in Ibc IGlU ccntnry. They arc also mentioned occasionally 
in later accounts of Dutch and English travellers. 

T. Volker in his Porcelain and the Dutch East India ComTiany 
offcTP cvvcloncp that the Chinese, possibly us early as the Sung period 
(long before Martaban v;as annexed to the Kingdom of Sukhothai), 
were shipping some of their celadon wares overland to the Pegnan 
ports by way of Bhamo, a trade which continued long after the 
Siamese wore forced out of Pegu. Bhamo was the western terminus 
for the mule Icains wliich entered Burma from Yunnan. The course 
was not by Ibc Sbwcli Biver but through tho Taping River passcon- 
sideraidy to the north, joining the Bhamo • Myitkyina Road about 
twenty miles north of Bhamo. This old Burma-Yunnan mule track 
is still in use. Accordingly, there developed a sizeable Chinese trading 
rommunily at Bhamo (which even today is. predominantly a Chinese 
town ). From Bhamo the Chinese prodnets were shipped by boat 
down the Irrawaddy River to the delta area for trans-shipment to 
India and elsewhere. Ko doubt much of these goods found their w’ay 
to Martaban Ix'cause of its importance as a trading center. 


As VoUtcr notes, the Dutch East India Company became very 
inlerestevl in tlic Martaban trade and from IbSh to 1678 maintained 
f«ru.ri( p in IVgtj. In 1C70 the Company actually made an attempt 
t'* oj'on a pnft at Bhamo in order to tap (his overland trado from 


Chirm cl.oer to its rotirce. Because of fear of the Chinese, however, 
5bo iturmese jN.'fused to grant permission, for in 1659 the Shan .and 
K.nrldn regiotis had l.>t'..n overrun liy Yunnuneso refugees fleeing 
br forr the Mandiu forces, all of which was. as Volker reminds us, 
fttans^ly anabgons to certain events in that area in our own day. 

rtbdrff. the Coinp^my rontinuod to maintain an interest in the 
Blmmo and in 16?.n the Company’s rcprosenlutive in Pegu in 

a rnxrt to tho (bvv< rn.‘r.(bner:il at Batavia called attention to the 
thr,t thr Chlnesr w. re coming annually to Bhamo with caravans 
•d mnb? h.-ring dishes for the IiuUat, and Near Eastern 




An unusual jar of Chinese provenance but probably made for Thai 
order. The design around the central portion of the jar depicts a deer- 
hunting scene. The two very un-Chinese figures shown above are 
carrying pieces of venison suspended from a pole- The jar has a 
yellowish-gray glaze with the decoration in brown, green and red. 

(From the collection of Mr. Lek VirlyaphandJ 



Similar scene of Siamese returning from a hunt carrying pieces of a 
deer^s carcass. ( Photographed by the author in Amphur Kokc Snmrong, 
Changvnd I-opburl ) 
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The Magic Appeal of Celadon 

Aside from ihcir artistic and ntiUtarlan purposes, Chinese 
pnllory and porcelain, particularly celadon wares and the celadon- 
like products of the Sawankalok kilns, came to possess for many 
peoples throughout Asia a strange, magical power. For example, it 
was a common belief in India and Persia that a celadon cup wonld 
crack or abruptly change color if it were filled with poisoned wine, 
and it was universally believed throughout South and Southeast Asia 
that celadon plates, known as ghorce dishes in India, had the power 
U) detect the presence of poison in any food served upon them, 
alonarebs and officials throughout the East have traditionally 
been preoccupied with the danger of assassination by poison in 
consequence of which it is not difficult to understand the great 
demand which prevailed for such magical pottery. In China some 
rare porcelain and jade cups were also believed to possess magical 
powers, although the favorite safeguard against poisoned wine among 
the Chinese was the nse of drinking vessels made of rhinoceros horn, 
while according to the Abbe Hue the Tibetans believed that bowls 
made of certain rare woods had the power to neutralize poisons, 
hevortholess, the Chinese have traditionally regarded a rare or 
especially fine piece of pottery or porcelain with an almost super- 
Btitious awe, and it was customary for the owners of such treasures 
to keep them concealed with the greatest secrecy. 


It was also held in many parts of the East that a medicine 
prepared in or taken from a celadon vessel or any antique piece of 
pottery or porcelain was more efteclive. This belief sometimes 
reached strange and for the collector unfortunate lengths, for among 
the BnrmcBO and others old celadon and porcelain vessels were 


t>cc3su»nallj reduced to powder to make medicaments and elixirs* 
hi Siam and among the Malays there was the similarly 

.e,,rc. table cnsiotn of tiling the glaze off old vessels for iisc in the 


} • pst.uaiu <tf potions and philtres. Even with their deep veneration 
p.uery and porcelain the Chinese were not adverse to using it 
m milling of elixirs of immortuVity. For example, one old Taoist 
for «uch n concoction called for pulverized porceduin. along 
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with euch appalling ingredients as cinnabar, alum, copper oxide and 
a dash of arsenic. We should have no cause for wonder that some 
of those who experimented with these elixirs often came to an abrupt 
end, ])nt before passing judgment on such customs “it is salutary 
for us to realize,” as Maurice Oollis has written, “that there are 
persons who salute porcelains for reasons other than our own.” 

In his study of Chinese pottery in the Philippines Pay-Cooper 
Colo made some interesting discoveries concerning the magical powers 
attributed to old jars and vessels. Many Ming and Sawaukalok 
pieces have been unearthed in the Philippine archilpelago and in 
Ilornco where large water vessels were frequeuty called Siam jars. 
Tliey were liighly regarded by the peoples of these islands, and those 
having exceptio/ial powers were given names and grades of rank. 
The Sultan of Brunei was reputed to possess a magical jar which 
could speak to warn him of approaching danger. In the Philippines 
and elsewhere old Chinese jars were often used as burial urns, while 
mediums chvimed to be able to communicate with departed spirits 
hy the aid of old porcelain dishes. Jars were also kept about homes 
as talisinanic pieces, and a man’s wealth and social position was 
fre(iucnlly measured by the number and magical character of the jars 
in his possession. IMost owners of such vessels would only part 
witli them as marriage dowries. 

It was ( and is) a common belief in many parts of Southeast 
Asia that antique jars servo as the abodes of spirits, and often when 
a farmer or woodsman by chance unearths such a vessel he imme- 
diately reburies it for fear of arousing the anger of the spirit residing 
within. Only the more courageous dares to take such a find home. 
Among devout Buddhists, however, one who accidentally discovers 
a buried jar can rely upon the power of the Enlightened One to 
afford him protection against evil or irate spirits. Accordingly, in 
some of the Buddhist countries unearthed vessels of this kind are 
often presented to temples. Some Thai unfortunately have a more 
cavalier way of dealing with spirits who happen to reside in old jars. 
When accidentally discovering a perfect or undamaged vessel, the 
farmer or woodsman may break a piece out of the lip or in some 
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Examples of the Curious Use of Chinese Dishes and Bowls 
as Architectural Ornaments 



One of the gable ends of Wat Chamni Hnttakarn 
(Wat Sam Ngam) near the Yose Bridge, 
Bangkok, lavishly decorated with bowls and 
dishes set in the plaster. 





Chinese dishes and bowls used as gable ornaments 
at Wat Mai Chaivichit, Ayuthia. 



^n»all Chinese dishes and f 
P-’ttery used to ornament V 


of Chinese 
Bangkok. 



Chinese dishes set in the balustrade around the 
great Phra Prann of Wat Puthai Sawan, Ayuthia. 
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( Photographed for the author by Dr» Pan I^ubabandhu ) 
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equally deplorable manner ruin the pot or jar from the standpoint 
of the archaeologist or collector in the belief that by damaging an 
unbroken yessel it will be made so unattractive that the spirit v?ill 
no longer care to use it as an abode and the discoverer can con- 
seqnently carry it off with impunity. It is for this reason, I have 
been told, that one rarely if ever finds an undamaged piece of old 
pottery or porcelain in or around the home of a Thai farmer or 
•woodsman. 

In the Philippines, Borneo and other parts of Southeast Asia 
old Chinese jars are used by some peoples for brewing rice wine for 
their ceremonial drinking bouts. In his A Dragon Apparent Norman 
Lewis has given an interesting account of this custom as practiced 
by the Moi peoples of Indo-Ohina who brew rice wine in sacred jars 
and drink the beverage by means of long hollow reeds. The Moi 
were also fond of using exceedingly large jars of the Martaban type 
as dwellings to house their tutelary spirits. In Northeast Thailand 
rice wine, called chang (elephant), is prepared in and consumed from 
pottery vessels in the same manner by the Phn Thai, while other 
Thai peoples in the Northeast and Central Siam make a slmilvir 
beverage called uk which is also brewed in and consumed from jars. 
The present-day Thai, however, seem to attach no particular im- 
portance to the age or supposedly magical properties of the jars, 
using any old vessel at hand including those in which nam pla 
( fish sauce ) is packed for the market. 

Use of Ceramic Vessels as Architectural Ornaments 

In Persia old celadon and other Chinese porcelain vessels 
■were often set in the plaster on the walls of tombs and mortuary 
mosques, the purpose of which may have been more decorative 
than talismanic, although the idea of providing the deceased with 
the magical vessels he once cherished should not be excluded. 
Strange to say, the Thai have also used Chinese ceramics to ornament 
some of their wats, generally employing small fragments of porcelain 
somewhat in the manner of making a mosaic. Nevertheless, there 
are some notable examples of this practice in Bangkok, Ayuthia 
and elsewhere in Thailand where in addition to the use of mosaic- 
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whole dishes end howls have been set ^ 
in the Persian manner. One stvilting examp 
Dhonhnvi, its huge towers having a strange, 
from the countless pieces o£ Chinese how s an 
comentea to its surface. Other curious examples “ 

Yurawongse, Wat AnongUaranr, and serveral other temples n 
Dhonburi. Wat Lieh and Wat Sam Ngam in Bangkok Wa^^^ ^ 
Mongkol Bawphit, Wat Maha Dhath and several other tempi 
in Aynthia, and Wat Bang Chang in Samut Songgram. ■ 
interesting and perhaps signiBcant that a number of these temp 
notably Wat Pra Yurawongse and Wat Sam Ngam, have 
nected with the famous Bunnag family, descendents of b lei 
Ahmad, a Persian or Arab trader who settled in Aynthia early m 
the 17th century. Similarly, Wat Bang Chang in Samut Songgram 
was founded by the Bang Chang family who were also descend ents 
of Sheik Ahmad. It may be possible, therefore, that this unusual 
custom of using fragments of pottery arvd whole dishes as architec- 
tural decorations on temples in Siam was of Persian or Near Eastern 
origin. It was not a Chinese custom to employ porcelain wares in 
this manner, which would be considered a gross misuse of dishes 
and bowls from the purpose for which they were originally intend- 
ed. The Chinese, it is true, used ceramic tiles in building construo- 
tiorr but these were specially made for this purpose. There is also 
no indication of any earlier use of pottery and porcelain in this 
manner in Siam. While the kilns at Sukhothai turned out many 
dishes, bowls and other pottery utensils, they also manufactured roof 
and building ornaments, as was occasionally done at Sawankalok 
as well. 


Japanese Trade in Chinese and Siamese Pottery 

In studying the part played by Sawankalok ware in the 
polteiy trade of the East, the Philippine Islands assume an 
impoilant position. Borthold Ijuufer believes that Chinese jars 
tv.^ vessels were first brought to the Philippines as early as 
Period, although the great bulk of Chinese pottery most 
y cached the islands during the heyday of the Ming export 
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trade. Among the jars and vessels excavated in the Philippines by 
1 rofesHOr Boyer were a great many pieces of Sawankalok ware ; in 
fact, in the Visayan Islands Sawankalok pieces ran from twenty to 
forty percent of the total finds, indicating that there mast have 
been large shipments of tliis ware from Siam to the Philippines. 
Tlje presence of so inncli Sawankalok in these island has another 
significance which I shall presently relate. 

The Oiinose also shipped considerable quantities of their 
export wares to Japan during (he Sung and Ming periods. There 
was an esjiecially strong demand for these wares under the Ashikaga 
( ) Shoguns (1339-1 o 74) because of the development of e^a- 

the tea ceremony, as an aesthetic pursuit and 
social refinement among the warrior class. The tea ceremony 
requires tlie use of various pottery and metal utensils all of which 
must meet the rigid aesthetic standards inherent in the ceremony 
itself. It. was among some of the export wares of China that the 
chnjin or tea masters, found the types of vessels best suited 

to their exacting taste. The Ashikaga Shogun Yoshimasa ( 

(1-1 l‘i- 1-17 h) was a devotee jiar excellence of the tea ceremony, which 
in turn meant that he was also a connoisseur of fine ceramics. 

Under the Ashikaga Shoguns formal diplomatic and trade 
relations were re-esta})]is]ied with the Ming Court, the Japanese 
shoguns in effect making their country tributary to China in order 
to take fullest advantage of (he trade. On the Japanese side this 
diplomatic-commercial intercourse was placed largely in the hands 
of the Zen monks of the Temyuji ( a temple near Kyoto. 

1(3 ships which sailed to Ningpo and other Chinese ports bearing 
envoys and merchandise in the guise of tribute goods and returning 
with the silks, ceramics and other prized products of China were 
thus known as the Teuryuji-hune represent a 

rather unusual examplo of formal commercial activity on the part 
of the Buddhist clergy. Several of the ceremonial utensils prized 
by Yoshimasa were acquired through these tribute-bearing trade 
missions. One of the pieces is the exquisite little cha-ire or 

tea caddy, to which Yoshimasa was moved, to give the poetic name 
of Eaisuhana, { #4^ ). 'Early Spring Flower. This famous piece 
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\)ccnmD ft Eliogniiftl heirloom nrKlhns remnined n trensiirf'd poF?r’!*pif'n 
of the Tohnpftwft fnmily to the present day. Another unique piece 
obtained by Yoshimnsa through the trade of the 7'cnr]iuji-hiin(! was 
a Sung celadon censer %vliich berntne known to history as tlio 
Chiilori K7>ro ( ). the Plover Censer. The supernal vessel 
was said to have been given this name because when incense was 
burned in it birds were reputed to have burst into song with dcUpht 
at the paradisical fragrance. Another and perhaps more plausible 
explanation of the name lies in the fact tliat the shape of the 
censer rescmhlcs in a way the c/nV/orj, or plover, Like the 
magical jar of the Sultan of Brunei, the ChirJon Knro was also 
said to have had the power to warn its owner with a cry v,hcn 
danger wnp at hand. 

In addition to the tribute and trade missions of the 
7'cnryuji-hti7ic. it is also likely that the irnLo, the Japanese 
pirates who ravaged the coasts of Chinn and even Annain from the 
l*Uh to iholbth centuries, brought back to Japan in their IktJirtu-fnt 
qnanliiies of Chinese wares, since the growing i)opulfiriiy 
of the tea ceremony created sneb a lucrative drunand for fine 
ceramics. 


It is possitJo, therefore, that some .Sawnnkalol; pieces may 
have been introduced into J.jpan tbrojigb both the Ashikaga tribute 
missions of the 7Vn?v/r?Ji‘J/uue and the more unconvcjitiounl trading 
activities of the jvctl-o. P.<<th GigaTotsuji ;mdMiki Sakae ( ). 

the two foremost J.-ipauese authorities on Sauxankalok, are o( the 
view that it was the tro/m who first brought this waro to Japan 
during the Ashikaga period. If so, as we shall presf-ntly S'-<\ they 
most likely obtained the v.-are iji .Aunrun ratb.or than ijj China, 
?»fiki cites one pioc" of Suv-'ankalo]; war** in Js-pan v.“lu<'h erm tie 
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Japanese Pottery Trade with the Philippines 

Tt iff when we turn t.o early Jtipntwfio eont.aeiH wilJi tlio 
I'hHippinofi (,hti( wr In-Kin to find nioro poeiiivn rvMnnco of Oic 
iiilrediieti,,,, ef Saw a i dot Ink peiln-y in|„ ,I„pfm, Dun).!! Ihe lOth 
eontin-y and poHaildy even earli.-r .lapanoHe InidiiiK vcsHela were 
I'Oi'tihii'ly virtitinK Tan'-.n, Wlien lln- Rpa))la}i expe/liiiou m.ilrr jMiKDtd 
LeKaapi arrived in tl.e IM.ilij.pij.es in 1 aiir. it was r„i,nd t)n,t iht- 
daj.antme had l.een cnniinM ev.-ry yt-ac Idtlif inlandH loti-ude, ehlaini))^ 
{•rincipiilly pottery and silk. Ann-nii. .|e Mui'Ka in his SiwcmoH clc 
Im Iftlus FilivinuH, pnhlishcd in Mexico in )C>f)9, givos ji fairly full 
doHeriptien of (liis trade tind with r(!Si)ect to -lapinieso j.iii'cliiiscH of 
pott(!ry inak<'S this inleiatstinK and sif.;nine.ant ecininent ; 

In this island of Ln/.o). . . . very ancient clay 
vessels (d' a dark hi . wn etdor and of a sorry appcaiitnco 
are found hy the natives, some of medium si/.e a)id otliers 
Hinallci-, iiiiii-ked with eliaraoters and stajnps. Th(.y ai-e 
unal.le to say when oi- where! they ohtiiin them; but. tliey 
arc )>o longer p. be aetpjirefl )ior iii-e they manufactured 
in tl)0 islands, 'i'hc .Jtiiianeso pi-ize tliom highly, for they 
liave fo)ind that the root of a herb which tlicy call Tsolni 
and which when drindc hot is considered j.s a grciit 
d(!lie)icy jind t.f modicimd tidicacy hy iho kings i.nd lords 
of ,lapan Cimnot l.e efTcctively jn-eserved oxcej.t in those 
vossfjls, which ui'e So highly esteomod all over .Ja])!tn tlial. 
they form the )nusl costly ornaments of their showrooms 
and cabinets. Indeed, so highly do they vahjt- them that 
they overlay them externally with fine gold embossed with 
groat skill atid onelost' them in cases td' brocade, and some 
of these vesstils are vtiluod tit and fi'tch tJ.OOO te J 1,000 
I'cales. d'he natives of Ihest; islands soil them to tlo- 
Japitnese at very high rates and ttdee mueh i.ains in fin- 
st'areh for them on aeeonnt of the ettgei-uess with which 
they have been soiigitt for. 

The pictureHtpio roference to the use ol eluu-i.etevs and 
flUimps C(.ul(l poinl. to Oliinooo waros, for I laioiv of no inalnncos 
who,,. S,.vun,lo,lol< potuo'y l«l-»llod with oolli«r..|.hi.. nuu'ltinfiS 
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uv mm hao (4f;t) to show the date of mauufactnre. The writer 
was correct, however, in his statement concerning the high valne the 
Japanese placed upon ceramics associated with the nse of tea, and 
how treasured tea caddies and cannisters were always kept enclosed 
in thick brocade coverings, a practice which still prevails in Japan. 
I have never heard of such utensils being overlaid with gold, however, 
for this would cover np just what the Japanese most highly prljjed, 
namely, the glaze. The writer’s reference to the Japanese fondness 
for tea and their i^elief that it, eonld, be kept properly only in these 
jars is not (inite so fancifnl as it may at first appear. The so-called 
Luzon ware were principally jars and vessels of such sizes and shapes 
that they were most appropriate as containers for storing tea. 1 am 
not inclined to believe, however, that the Japanese attached any 
magical power’s to these vessels as enabling them to preserve the 
flavor, but were attracted to them largely from artistic considera- 
tions and their supposed antiquity. In general, the Japanese have 
always had a strange relish for the exotic, especially when some 
foreign article comes close to meeting the s7iihid character of llioir 
own restrained tastes. The celadons and other moimchroines of 
China and the subdued shades and designs of Sawankalok were fullv 
in keeping with Japaiu'se aesthetic standards. Moreover, in Japan 
as elsewhere in the East, tea has been traditionally associated with 
ceramic.s, and the use of Luzou wares for this purpose vepresontod 
neither an innovation nor anytliiug nnnsual. 

We have another even more significant contemporary record 
of Japanese tratle in the so-called Luzon wares, which happily sheds 
some direct light 'm the fact that Sawankalok vessels made on the 
hanks of the Yom River in far off north-central Siam were most 
likely imported into Japan through this round-about course. In l.")97 
Francesco Oarletti, the intrepid Florentine merchant and traveller, 
made a voyage from Manila to hiagasaki. He travelled on one of 
the Japanese ships engaged in the Luzon trade, which he described 
in his famous Dii^course as having sails made of matting supported 
by poles at regular intervals, which could be folded up like a fan. 
The ship left Manila in May and arrived in Nagasaki the following 
month. As Oarletti relates: 



Sinin .ind Uic PoKcry Trade of Asia 

X(‘xt .nunn'h^- l,efo,v uv i.-aulnl. the police officials. 
acf.nK t.n.lrr orders of tUc G<.vernor of ti.e place, came o„ 
hoard to sourr), atnotij: all the sailors, merchaijis and 
pass.om'ors for c-rtain carfhen^vare vessels, which are 
eommouly ituporit-d fro,,, the Philippines and elsewhere 
in tiles- ports, and which, by the laws of the King of 
dapan, -v-ryon- is obliged o,, pai,, of death to declare, 
leva), sc ill- King wishes to buy {},em all for himself. 

riiis eut nn,'-- lefm enc- to 1 he confiscation tif pottery vessels 
iniporl-d from the Philippines hecansc the "king" wished to 
bny all such .uiieh-s himself was not entirely a iigment of this 
traveller's imagination. While lie was at Nagasaki. Carlett, no doubt 
hearvt enough .iboiil tlie e-!ebrated -ase of a shipment of Luzon jars 
to give him this distort-d ver.'io,, of the true story. 

r he Case of the Luzon Jars 

'I'herc was a f;unou> juorchanl of the old jiort of Sakai ( ^) 
jU'ur Osaka wjjo engaged s" -xteiisively .and prohiably in trade with 
the Hyukyh Ishuuis and Lu/.on that he hecame known as. Ruson 
,'^uke/iu-mon ( that is, Lmam Sukezaemon. In the 

third year >>f the Ihinrokn (Xf/:) era (1594). only tbi-ee years 
before Curiotti’s arrival at .Nagasaki. o„e of his ships had returned 
to Sakai after a sueces-ful voyage to Luzon bringing with its cargo 
ni> ie.'^s than tifiy Luzon jars of a superior type which the Japanese 
r/injifi vailed ( 4-^ ). Of all the categories of chnfsubo 

or tea iars, those tr'UU Luzon, known as JiitsoH-tsiibo ( tt 
). were the most highly f*rized. and of these the so-called fnn/sn&o 
type were regarded as the last word in elegance. Hence, the arrival 
in Japan in one shipment of less than fifty of these treasured 
vessels was sufficient to set the eJiujin and connoisseurs ana collectors 

of tea ceremony utensils agog. 

The varions accounts of this episode which appear lu such 
historical chronicles as the TaikdJ.-i and the T^at^kt 

( ) ditl'er s>mewhai in details, but m essence the following 

i„d.U^.uoocarr...l. Tho «oitea such interest that the 

Daihitl C KT ). (Jjveriu.r. of Sakai AirecteS that thea be a m 
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Osaka where they were placed on display in one of the great rooms 
of the Castle in order to be appraised and classified by Senso-no-Eki 

), a famous tea master. The jars were then offered to the 
various shogunal officials, but apparently some nnsoemly disagree- 
ment arose over the division of the spoils. In any event, Sukezaemon, 
being a mere merchant and therefore ranking lowest in the social 
order, was compelled to part with his treasures. The matter finally 
came to the attention of Hideyoshi ( ^ w )* the de facto ruler of the 
country, who subsequently compelled the various shogunal officials 
to give up the Jars, although he paid them double the market price 
for doing so. Hideyoshi then returned the prized vessels to Snkezae- 
mon, and directed that henceforth there should be no commerce in 
such articles which were to be regarded as national treasures. 
Sukezaemon later made a fortune in the Luzon trade, as a result of 
which he took to living in such an ostentatious manner as to incur 
the displeasure of Hideyoshi who summarily confiscated all his 
wealth and property. Oarletti’s experience on arriving at Nagasaki 
could well have been a result of the foregoing incident. One of 
these TiXizon jars was preserved among the treasures of the Daianji 
( temple in Sakai. I have only seen a photograph of the 
famous piece which looks strikingly like a Sawaukalok water jar. 

Later in liis Discourse Oarletti notes that “nowadays one 
rarely meets specimens [of this Luzon ware] which are less than 
several centuries old having been brought from the kingdom of 
Cambodia, from that of Siam or that o£ Cochin-China, from the 
Philippines or other islands in these seas.” Elsewhere Oarletti 
further indicates that at the time he was in Japan (1597) the 
Japanese had been trading regularly with Siam, Pattani, Malacca 
and other southern countries. Prom this it might appear that the 
Japanese had been importing pottery directly from Siam which, 
however, does not seem likely. Nevertheless, it is apparent from 
his account that the Siamese origin of some of these wares was 
known to the Japanese at this early date, which may have an 
important bearing on the origin of the .Japanese term Sonkoroku to 
describe certain types of foreign pottery. Parenthetically, it may 
be added that Oarletti departed from Nagasaki in March 1598 
aboard a Japanese ship bound for Cochin-China, which put him 
ashore at the Portuguese settlement of Macao, 
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Siarnese Pottery in Japan 

While Ihe .l-Ajrancsc generally called the ceramic wares 
vvh.ch came from the Philippines liuson-imho or by the more 
getieral term Kmon-yaki liaving the meaning of Wn 

ware, at some point the word Sonkorokn came into nse. Although 
both Giga an<l Miki have suggested that the ivrtB first imported 
Saxvankulok wares, it is doubtful if they obtained them in China, 
for it wmild have been like carrying coals to Newcastle had the 
Siamese shipped any of their wares to this great source of potteiw and 
porcelain. Since the tvnkn never extended their piratical activities 
to the Philippines, we must conclude that they obtained such Siamese 
wares in Annam. assuming it was actually the irnho who pioneered 
their iinportatimi into .lapan. Little if any Sawankalok ware has 
been found in Annam, however. These considerations reinforce the 
concinsioji limt .lapan’s principal if not only source of Sawankalok 
pottery was the Philippines, a view which is strongly suppinded by 
Beyet's <lisc»'veries of so much <>f this ware in the island.*;. It is 
also possible, however, that some Sawankalok may have reached 
•lap;m by way "f the Hyukyn Islands, altliongh I liavc never heard 
that any of this ware has ever been found there. 

In :my event, by the close of the Ithli cent\iry wares known 
to the Japanese as Sonkorokn became popnla?' in Japan among 
devotees of the tea ceremony. After the Korean expeditions of 
Hidoyoshi in the lafiO's m.any Korean potters were brought to Japan 
and settled on the island of Kyushu by the feudal lords who had 
accompanied Hideyoshi to the peninsula. Because Sonkorokn ware 
was so popular and presumably difficult to obtain, the Korean potters 
were soott called upon to imitate it. Hence, we find a type of 
Kyushu ware which came to he called S o.tsinnci Sonkurolnf ( 

which was made by Korean potters under the patronage of 
Shimazu Yoshihiro ( the Lord of Satsuma, who was a 

great devotee of the tea ceremony and an avid fancier of fine tea 
utensils. About a century later Kiyoniizu Rokubei ( )• 
one of a famous line of Kydto potters, produced a ware which 
was known as Sonkoroku.utsushi that is. imitation 
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Sonkoroku. It is also of interest that the Japanese taste for 
Sonkoroku or its imitations is believed to have exercised some 
influence on the development of such nested Japanese potteries as the 
Shino ( ) • Karatsu and Mishima ( 5. ) wares. 

We are by no means certain, however, just what the 
Japanese at this time meant when they used tlie term Sonkoroku. 
For example, as Giga has shown, some Chinese and Annamese wares 
were also called Sonkoroku. In the 16th and 17tli centuries the 
Japanese did not believe that any se/Ji that is, celadon, 

pieces were ever to be found among Sonkoroku, and any 
W'ares of this kind which were not unmistakably of Chinese origin 
were attributed to Aunarn and w’ere hence known as Annayi seiJi 
or Annaii! celadon. Since celadon-like wares were so 
common among the products of the Sawankalok kilns, it is possible 
that many of the wares to which the Japanese applied the name 
Sonkoroku at this time were of another origin : Chinese, Korean 
or possibly pieces of the yellowish-grey Sukhothai, the Khmer wares 
of Cambodia, or some of the potteries of Tongking. 

As early as the Kanei ( ) era (1624-1643) there was 

published, as noted above, a famous Japanese pottery manual called 
the Te Kagami in which Sonkoroku was unfortunately described 
primarily in terms of what the Japanese considered to be the three 
principal shapes in which this ware was believed to be found. These 
were the shioge { ). a small globular vessel with a short neck and a 

rather narrow mouth, the term literally meaning a salt pot; theas«^r 70 

or morning glory type, a term generally used to describe 
embrasnred-shaped tea cups; and the suginari or cylindri- 

cal-shaped tea cup. This handbook, however, describes Sonkoroku 
as a 8omet8Hke-gosn type of pottery, that is, underglaze 

blue and white, a type which, of course, is never found among 
Sawankalok. The maima! adds, however, that, it differs from the 
sometsiike~go8U wares found in Annaiii. The author of the Te 
Kagami was undoubtedly describing some Chinese ])rnviricial ware 
under the name of Sonkoroku, and the so-called Annan-gosu 

) Was most likely one of the products of the South China kilns. 
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Ui« TV Xagami warned pmjmtive oollMtore tjiei 
•nd poorly fired pfcc^i o£,8.,iatpi^u oUen epp^red in 
^Mle Okie applied to Sowankalok waree it was aieo 
of many of the waroa of tke Chinese pravincfial ktius. 
Japanese pottery extorts even until modem times 
ted that Sonkorokn waa made in Lmson, iuthough a few, 
le late Captain F. Brinkley, were under the erroneous 
bat it was pr«*diiced in Arabia or some other Near 
®trj • Amtmit moat of the chujtn^ however, any w'are 
ieladon was invariatily called Annan neiji, much of 
indoubt edly Sawankalok. The Philippine origin bf 
•>08 the most persistent and c<.>mnion explanaiion. 
chi Baiken ( ) published a pottery manual. 

), in the 2nd year of the Ansei ( ) era 
Fhich he described the ware called Ido-yaki { 0- ) 

made in Japan in imitation of the famous Ido tea cups 
He noted, however, that there was also a ware like Ido- 
was ))eliHveil to come from Sontheast Asia and which 
among some Japanese experts as Ao Ido ( ), that 
»o. This was undoubted Ij' another reference to as well 
name for Sawankalok. While Tanchi also used the 
>rokn, he confined it exclnsivcly to the 8o.ca]}ed Susori- 
ther wares believed to have been made in the Philippines, 
uchl, like many others, was convinced that the term 
was merely a corruption of taking the 

iu (in this case with a long "b”) to mean a kind ol 
Sieved to have been made in Luxbn. Nothing has been 
vever. to support this theory. 

the T'okiho Tanchi used the Japanese hana ( ) 
to write the word kovoku. In his curious little monograph, 
ikoZbk Kiln in Siam, privately printed in English in Tokyo 
iki Sakae used two peculiar ideographs* for the word 


i In the understandnbie absence of types for these two unusual 

aphs (which were probably “invented” by Mitoni 

(.ther tea master t, it has been nercessnry to present them here 

I spMlally engraved wooden block, 
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horoku. Miki claims that this word was a term meaning ceramic 
ware, and cites the phrase Tdbutm {M^b) koroku used by the tea 
master Mitani Ryoboku ( better known as Mitani Sochin 

( Chinese porcelain, to describe a vase made 
in Foochow. If the word koroku thus has the meaning of ceramic 
ware, its modified use without the long “o” in the term S(»nkoi'oku 
might well refer to Sung pottery, for the ideography son (M) is, of 
course, the same Chinese character used for the Sung dynasty. 
I have been unable, however, to identify either the term koroku or 
koroku in any Japanese dictionary or reference work on pottery. 
Likewise, I have been unable to identify the two peculiar characters 
Miki has used for this term. 

Sawankalok Pottery and the Japanese Tea Ceremony 

The Japanese were greatly attracted to the rustic, simple 
beauty of Sawankalok pottery. Even some of the damaged pieces, 
especially those which had been bent slightly out of shape while 
being fired, had a peculiar charm in their irregularity which 
appealed to a people whose aesthetic ideals do not neces- 
sarily demand a rigid adherence to sj'mmetry in line or form. 
There vs a type of Sawankalok bottle or vase of somewhat globular 
shape but gradually narrowing toward the top and terminating 
in a vei>y narrow month. The Japanese called this form the 
tokkurinote because of this vessel’s resemblance to a 

tokkuri or choskiy the bottle used for serving rice wine. Many of 
these which reached Japan had the necks broken. The vessels 
were then cut through at the globular mid-section to make tea 
bowls, a form which was known among the chajin as iokkuri-kiri 

), that is, Cut tokkuri. 

Virtually all of the Sawankalok ware which reached Japan 
found its way into the hands of devotees of the tea ceremony among 
whom it vvas regarded almost as highly as the famous Temmoku 
( ;^ a ) wares of China not only for its subdued elegance but also 
for its erotic character. This latter consideration goes far I believe, 
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to account for the Ene collections of Sawanbalok which ^ were made 
in Japan in the 16th and 17th centuries. From the earliest periods 
of their history the Japanese have been attracted to the strange and 
often beautiful things which have reached their shores. Sometimes 
this mania for the exotic has reached unusual if not disturbing pro- 
portions. and to some degree this was true during the period from 
the latter half of the 16th until almost the end of the 17th century, 
when the Japanese became enamoured of things foreign from 
European firearms, clocks and velvet cloth to Siamese pottery, 
lacquerware and game cocks. 

Other Siamese Influences in Japan 

We have noted the role of Sawankalok pottery in the Japanese 
tea ceremony and how to some extent it influenced the development 
of several Japanese wares. To take a few other examples of curious 
Siamese influences in Japan, in the 17th century the Japanese began 
to manufacture a type of lacquer which was called Ttimma-nuri 
or himma lacquer. Strange as it may seem, this was a 
copy of a kind of a Chiengmai ware which the Japanese had appa- 
rently discovered through their contacts with Ayuthia and greatly 
admired. The word himma is believed to be a Japanese corruption 
of the Siamese term hin mah, bet el- chewing, for the Siamese ware 
which attracted the attention of the Japanese were the lacquer 
vesesls used to hold betel-chewing ingredients. Again, during the 
17th century Siamese textile designs exercised a peculiar appeal to 
the Japanese. The Siamese cotton prints which reached Japan were 
most likely made in India from Siamese patterns, just as Bencharong 
pottery, a kind of wu ts'ai ( ), or ware in five colors, was made 

in China from Thai designs. During the latter half of the 17th 
century Siamese cotton prints became so popular in Japan that one 
cloth dealer styled himself Shamuro-ya that is, Siam 

House. The merchant of Omi ( who established this shop had 
traded with Siam and was said to have introduced this style of 
wtton prints into Japan during the Genwa era (1615-1623). 

He was known as Shamu-ya Kambei { that is’, 
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Knmbci ot the Siam House. The goods he produced were 
Slinmn-samm ( ) or Sharm-mme ( namely 

prints with typical Siamese patterns. 


called 
, cotton 


To take a few more examples of such Siamese influences, to 
this (lay a game cock in Japan is called a s/iamo a corruption 

of Shaviu-dori ( meaning “Siamese bird The ideographs 

for the word sharno should properly be read gunhei. They were 
selected because they literally mean “fighting chicken”, but the 
arbitrary pronunciation used clearly betrays the Siamese origin of 
the term. Presumably, this long-legged brown and red fighting 
rooster was first brought to Japan from Siam or some other part of 
Southeast Asia. During the Temmei ( period (1781-1788) a 
dance known as tJie Shainu-odori ( ) became popular among 

the chimin or townsmen class, in Japan and was baaed upon 

one of the classical Siamese dances. One of the principal Japanese 
imports from Siam in the 17(h century were deerskins which the 
Japanese used for making leather socks called kawatabi (^^1^), 
This material was known as Shamu-gaiva or Siamese 

leather. Among the Joruri ( ), or puppet players, a seedy 

looking person was known as a Shamu Taro ( Whether in 
this case the word shamu, which was written in the kana syllabary, 
referred to Siam is not clear, but the word strongly suggests this 
association and may have originated from the strange if not seedy 
appearance of some of those Japanese traders and adventurers who 
returned to Japan from Ayuthia. 

During the Edo period there was an official at Nagasaki who 
held the title of Shamu Tsushi { He was the Siamese 
interpreter of the Shognnate and dealt with the Siamese ships which 
occasionally arrived at this port, which were, of course, called 
Shamuro-hune ( ill-f ), Siam ships. It is possible, therefore, that 
some of the foregoing terms were coined by these Siamese interpreters 
and through them found their way into the Japanese vocabulary. 
Several plants also came to have the prefix Shamu or Shamuro 
attached to them. For example, the lojisa ( or 
vulgarid, was frequently called the Shamuro daikon 
or Siamese radish. 
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I shall cite but one more example of a Japanese lenn of 
Siamese origin becanseofits vatUer unique and picturesque cliavactcr. 
Soon after the Portuguese arrived in Japan in the niuldlo of the Ibl i 
century the Japanese adopted the newly-acquired European custom 
of smoking tobacco. At first the Japanese nsed rather heavy metal 
pipes, two feet or more in length, but soon began to search for a 
lighter, more suitable material for the stem. Bamboo was, of course, 
the most logical choice, but the kind of bamboo available in Japan 
which had sufficient space between the nodes was much too largo in 
diameter to make the long pipe stems which were in vogue during 
the 17th century until the short-stem pipes became popular in the 
Geuroku era (1688-1703). What was required was a thin, 

reed-like bamboo having a long space between the nodes. The 
Japanese apparently found such a type of bamboo in Siam, wbicli 
came either from the North or the Northeast and which they accor- 
dingly called Rao-daJee ( or Lao bamboo. After the intro- 

duction of this material into Japan, the phrase Rno^dakc became the 
standard term for the bamboo stem of the Japanese kiscru ), 

or pipe; and even to this day a pipe with such a stem is known as a 
Rao kiseru, while the artisair who cleans and repairs pipes is called 
a Bao-ya ( 


Sonkoroku a Japanese Corruption o{ Sawankalok 
In view of these odd by-products of Siamese-Jupanese rela- 
tions in the 16th and 17th centuries, it would appear that the 
Japanese term Sonkoroku or Sunkoroku C ) as it is occasionally 

written was a corruption of some Siamese word, most likely being 
the Japanese rendition of Sawankalok. This would imply, of course, 
that the Japanese were to some extent aware, as Carletti lias sug- 
gested. that the pottery to which this term was applied came from 
Siam. If we only knew something more definite .about the origin 
of the term Sonkoroku and its early usage in Japan, for, as Ave have 
seen, there is no substantial evidence to show that the Japanese ever 
imported Sawankalok pottery directly from Siam. 


From all I have been able to ascertain the Siamese have 
always called this pottery after the namo ol the place at which it 
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nia.k-Sawankalok. It was also customary, however, for foreign 
iradoi-B (Icnlin^: m a particular commodity to refer to it by the name 
of the port or place :it whicli it was obtained, regardless of where 
tl)»* article was actually manufactured. Examples of this practice 
are numerous and wc l.ave already seen how the Arab, Indian and 
Km-opetui traders attached the name Martaban to water jars of 
Siame.se and Chinese provenance, and how in Borneo such water 
vessels were often called Siam jars although most of them probably 
came from China. Even today we have a predilection for calling large 
water vessels Shanghai jars rcgardle.ss of whore they were pro- 
.liiced. As I have suggested earlier, it is quite possible that it was the 
Chinese potters or Chinese traders at Suwankalok who promoted the 
export of these wares. If so, they would most likely have described 
this pottery after the name of the place where it was made. It may 
be, therefore, that the Japanese derived the name Sonkorokn or 


Sujikoroku frouj the Chinese. In writing the name Sawankalok the 
OiinoHo have traditionally used the following throe ideographs 
'fj’iiTi’ which in Mandarin arc pronounced GVn’ao Ao. This 

is, of course, a far cry fi'om the original Thai name. In the Swatow 
tlialcct, however, the three idetigrnphs are pronounced S'unff Ka Lok 
which comes much closer to Sawankalok. The Japanese pronun- 
ciation of these three Chinese characters would be Son {ov Sun) 
Kyo (or Kd) liaku. Like the Chinese, however, the Japanese have 
boon most adept in using Chinese ideographs to give a phonetic 
rendition of foreign words, and have had tliejr own preferences in 
the selection of ideographs for their sound distinct from those used 
by the Chinese, either for phonetic or even aesthetic reasons. Con- 
sequently, it would have been a simple matter for the Japanese to 
select a diCferent set of characters which to them would better 
represent the strange sound of the place where the pottery was 
supposed to have been produced. Thus Sonkoroku written with the 
three ideographs may have been from the Japanese stand- 

point a more preferable way of writing this name which probably 
reached them in a form somewhat similar to the Swatow dialect 
reading of Sung Ka Lok, 
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